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PROLOGUE. 



Two houlholds, bath alike in dignity, Xj^'' ■'*> 

In fair Verona, where we lay our icene, Icn & S'a\ 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, \<$\ 'M^ 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean)^ 1 "V«\ /-^t 
From forth the fatal loins of thefc two foes ^V^-^ ^ 

A pair of ftar-croft lovers take their life ; ^3?? 
Whole mifadvcnturM piteous overthrows 

Do, with their death, bury their parents' ftrife. 
The fearful paflage of their death-ma rk'd love, 

And the continuance of their parents' rage, 
Which, but their children's end, nought could remove, 

Is now the tvvo hours' trafrick of our flage ; 
The which if you with patient ears attend, 
What here lhall mifs, our toil mall ltrive to mend 1 . 

f This prologu", aft-r the firfl: copy was publUhed in 1597, received 
feveral alterations, b)th in refpecT: or' corredtnefs and verification. In 
the folio it is omitted. — The play was originally performed by the Right 
Honourable the Lord of Huvfdcn hh fer<vants. 

In the firlt of K. James I. was made an a£l of parliament for forne 
reftraint or limitation of noblemen in the protection of players, or of 
players under their fancVion* Steevens. 

Under the word Prologue, in the copy of 1599 is printed Chorus, 
which I fuppofe meant only that the prologue was to be fpoken by the fame 
perfon who perfonated the chorus at the end of the firft aft. 
The original prologue, in the quarto of 1597, (lands dius : 
Two houfehold frends, alike in dignitie, 

In faire Verona, where we lay our fecne, 
From civil broyles broke into enmitie, 

Whofe civil! warre makes civill hands unclcane* 
From forth the fatall loynes of thefe two foes 

A paire «f ftarre -croft lovers tooke their life ; 
Whofe mlfadventures, piteous ovcrthrowes, , 

(Through the continuing of their fathers' ftrife, 
And death-markt paflage of their parents' rage,) 
Is now the two howres traffique of our ftag?. 
The which if you with patient eares attend, 

What here we want, wee'll ftudie to amend. Malonz. 
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Perfons Reprefented. 

Efcalus, Prince of Verona. 

Paris, a young nobleman, kin/man to the Prince. 

Montague, 7 Heads of t-ivo Houfes, at variance <ivith etch 

Capulet, 3 other. 

An old Man y uncle to Capulet. 

Romeo, fon tc Montague. 

Mercutio, kinfman to the Prince, and friend to Romeo# 

Benvolio, nephew to Montague, and friend to Romeo. 

Tybalt, nephenv to Lady Capulet. 

Friar Lawrence, a Francifcan. 

Friar John, of the fame order. 

Balthafar, fervant to Romeo. 

Sampfon,. 1 fi f u c , 

Gregory, \ J 1 

Abram, fervant to Montague. 

An Apothecary. 

Three Muficians. 

Chorus. Boy ; Page to Paris ; Peter ; an Officer. 

Lady Montague, Wife to Montague. 
Lady Capulet, Wife to Capulet. 
Juliet, Daughter to Capulet. 
Nurfe to Juliet. 

Citizens of Verona ; federal Men and Women, relations tc 
boi houfes ; Majkers, Guards, Citizens, Watchmen, and 
A . i dants. 

SCENE during the greater part of the play, in Verona : 
tnce in the fifth A& «/"Mantua. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 1 . 



ACT I. SCENE 

A fublick Place. 

Enter Sampson and Gregory, armed <witb /words and 

bucklers. 

Sam, Gregory, o* my word, we'll not carry coals 3 . 
Gre. No, for then we mould be colliers. 

Sam. 

a The original relater of the flory on which this play is formed, was 
Luigi da Porto, a gentleman of Vicenza, who died in 1529. His novel 
did not appear till fomc years after his death j being firft printed at Venice . 
in 1535, uvider the title of La Giulicta. A fecond edition was publiflied 
in 1539 : anc * ' c NVdS a o am reprinted at the fame place in 1553* (without 
the authour's name,) with the following title : Hiflvria nuovamente ritro- v 
•vata di due nolili /Imanti, con la loro pietcfa morte ; intcrvenuta gia nella 
citta di Veror.a, nell tempo del Sigr.cr Bartolomco dalla Scala. Nowvamente 
Jfampata. Of the authour forne account may be found prefixed to the 
poem of Romcus and Juliet. 

In 1554 Bandelio pubiimed, at Lucca, a novel on the fame fubject ; 
[Tom. 11. Nov. ix.] and fhortiy afterwards, Boifteau exhibited one in 
French, founded on the Italian narratives, but varying from them in 
many particulars. From Boiileau's novel the f.ime flory was, in 1562, ' 
formed into an Englim poem, with confiderable alterations and large 
additions, by Mr. Arthur Brooke. This piece, which the reader may 
find in the tenth volume, was printed by Richard Tottel with the follow- 
ing title, written probably, according to the faihion of that time, by the 
bookfeller : Tbe tragical/ Hy flory of Romeut and Juliet, containing a rare 
example of true conflancie\ luitb tbe fubtill coujfjels, and praclket of an 
old Fryer, and their ill event. It was again publilhed by the fame book- 
icller in 1582. Painter in the fecond volume of his Palace of Pleafure % 
i 567, publimed a profe tranflation from the French of Boilteau, which 
lis entitled Bbmeo and Julietta. Shakfpeare had probably read Painter's 
novel, having taken one circumftance from it or lbme other profe tranf- 
Jation of Boifteau ; but his piay was undoubtedly formed on the poem of 
Arthur Brooke. This is proved decifively by the following circumftances. 
1. In. the poem the prince of Verona is called Efcalus ; fo alfo in the 
piay. — In Painter's tranflation from Boifteau he is named Signor Efcala, 
and fometimes Lord Bartholomew of Efcala. 2. In Painter's novel the 
family of Romeo arc called the Monttfcbci ; in the poem and in the play, 
tiie Montagues. 3. The meflenger employed by friar Lawrer.ce to carry 
a lrtter to Romeo to inform him when Juliet would awake from her 
trance, is in Painter's tranflation called Anjclme : in the poem, and in the 
play, tViar Jcbn is employed in this bufinefs. 4. The circumftance of 
Capulet's writing down the names of the guefts whom he invites to fup- 
per, is found in the poem and in the play, but is not mentioned by 

B 3 Painter, 
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6 ROMEO AND JULIET. 

• - • 

Cam. I mean, an we be in choler, we'll draw. 
Gre. Ay, while you live, draw your neck out of the 
collar. 

Sam. 

* 

Painter, ror is it found in the original Italian novel. 5. The rcfidence 
of the Capulcts, in the original, and in Painter, is called Villa Franca ; 
in the poem and in the play Freetown. 6. Several p.uTages of Romeo and 
Juliet appear to have been formed on hirts, furnifhed by the poem, of 
■w hich no traces are found either in P/u ter's' rtovel, or in Boifteau, or the 
original j and ftveral expressions are borrowed from tr.ence, which will be 
found id their proper places. 

As what has been row ftatcd has been Controverted, (for wha^m -y not 
be controverted ?) ] mould enter more largely into the fuSjcd) but that 
the various paffages of the poem which 1 have quoted in the following 
rotes, furnifh fuch a decifive proof of the play's having been conftru&ed 
upon it, as rot to leave, in my apprehension, a shadow of doubt upon 
the fubjedfc. The qneftson is not, whether Sh?kfpeare had read other 
novels, or other poeticil pieces, founded on this ftory, but whether the 
poem written by Arthur Brooke was the bafts on which his play was 
built. 

With refpect to the ramc of Romeo, this alfo Shakfpeare might have 
found in the poem j for in one place that name is given to him : or he 
might have had it from Painter's novel, from which or from fome other 
prefc tranflatton of the fame ftory he has, as I have already faid, taken 
one circumftance not mentioned list the poem. In 1 570 was entered on 
tlip Stationer's books by Henry Bynncman, 7be pitifully Hi/lory of ij 
'■vyng Italians, which 1 fufpect was a profe narrative of the ftory on 
which our auihour's play is conftru&ed. 

Breval! lays in his travels, that on a Arid inquiry into the hiftories of 
Veronal he found that Shakfpeare had varied very little from the truth, 
cither hi the names, characters, or other circumftances of his play. 

M The ftory on which this play is founded," fays Mr. Stcevens, " is 
related as a true one in Girolama de la Corte's Iliftory of Vercra. Among 
the entries on the books of the Stationers' Company, I find," (adds the 
la«r.e gentleman,) « M. Tottell, Feb. 18, 15S2: Romeo and Jttlctta.* 
Again, Aug. 5, 1596: ' Edward Whitr, A new ballad cf Roma and 
Juliftt* Stanyhuvft, the translator of Virgil in 1582, enumerates Ju- 
iietta amo* g his heroines, in a piece which he calls an epitaph or Commune 
dtfttx&ortim ; and it appears, as Dr. Farmer has obfeived from a pasTage in 
Ames's typographical antiquities, that the ftory had likewife been tranf- 
I.-.ted by another hand. Captain Breval in his travels tells us that he faw 
at Vienna the tomb of thefe unhappy lovers." This is only an extract 
from Mr. Stecvens's note. Malone. 

This ftory was well known to the En glim poets before the time of 
Shakfpeare. In an old collection of poems, called A gorgeous gallery of 
gallant Inventions, 1578, I find it mentioned : 

Sir Romeus" annoy but trifle feems to mine." 
And again, Romcus and Juliet are celebrated in M A poor Knigkt bis Pa- 
lact of private Pleafure, 1579." Farmer. 

3 — w ,7/ not carry coals.) Dr. Warburton very juftly obferves, that 
this was a phrafe formerly in ufe to fignify tbe bearing injuries \ but, as he 
has given no inftances in fupport of his declaration, I thought it neceflary 
to fubjoin the following : 

Nafri, 
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ROMEO AND JULIET, ' 7 

Sam* I ftrike quickly, being moved. > 
Gre. But thou art not quickly moved to ftrike. 
Sam. A dog of the houfe of Montague moves me, 
Gre. To move, is — to ftir; and to be valiant, is — to 

Hand to it : therefore, if thou art mov'd, thou run'fl: 

away. 

Sam. A dog of that houfe (hall move me to ftand : I will 
take the wall of any man or maid of Montague's. 

Gre. That mews thee a weak flave ; for the weakeft goes 
to the wall. 

Sam. True ; and therefore women, being the weaker 
veflels, are ever thrult to the wall : — therefore I will pufli 
Montague's men from the wall, and thrull his maids to the 
wall. 

Gre. The quarrel is between our matters, and us their 
men. 

Sam. 'Tis all one, I will mew myfelf a tyrant : when I 
have fought with the men, I will be cruel with the maids 4 ; 
I will cut off their heads. 

Na/h, in his Have with you to Saffron Walden y 1595, fays: "We 
will bear no ccals, I warra-it you.*' So, in Marfton's Antonio and Mel- 
litia, and part, 1602 : " He has had wrong, and if I were he, I would 
bear no cobs." Again, in B. Jonfon's Every Man out of bis Humour s 
*' Here comes one due will carry coals ; ergo will hold my dog.'* And, 
laftly, in the Poet's own Henry V : « At Calais they ftole a firefliovel j 
I knew by that piece of fervice th« men would carry coals.'' . / 

Steeveks. 

The phrafe mould feem to mean originally, We'll not fubmit to fer- 
viie offices i and thence fecondarily, we'll not endure injuries. It haa 
bsen fuggeftcd, that it may mean, " we'll not bear refentment burning 
like a coal of fire in our bofoms, without breaking out into fomc outrage }** 
with allu.'ion to the proverbial fentencc, that fmothered anger is a coal of 
fire in the bolbm : But the word carry feems adverfe to fuch an interpre- 
tation. Ma LONE. 

. This phrafe continued to be in ufc down to the middle of the laft cen- 
tury. In a little fatirical piece of Sir John Birkenhead, intitled, " Two 
centuries [of Books] of St. Paul's Church-yard, &c." publi/hed after 
the death of King Charles I. N° 22, page 50, is inferred " Fire, Fire f 
a fmnll manual, dedicated to Sir Arthur Hafelridge } in. which it is plainly 
proved by a whole chaulJron of fcripture, that John Lilburn will not carry 
soals. By Dr. Gouge." Percy. 

«♦ — cruel ivitb the maids;] The firft folio reads— civil wkh the 
maids. Johnson. » , 

So does the quarto 15999 but the word is written-W«i/. It wa^ mani- 
feftly an error of the preis. The firft copy furnimes no heip, the pillage' 
thera ftanding thus : " He phy the tyrant ; He firft begin with the mwds,. 
and off with their heads:" but the true reading is found in the u»iatcd 
quarto. Maione.. 

B 4 - Gr<. 
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8 ROMEO AND JULIET.. 

Gre. The 'heads of the maids ? 

Sam. Ay, the heads of the maids, or their maidenheads r 
take it in what fenfe thou wilt. 

Gre. They muft take it in fenfe, that feel it. 

Sam. Me they lhall feel, while I am able to fland : and, 
'tis known, I am a pretty piece of fiefh. 

-Gre. 'Tis well, thou art net fillip if thou hadft, thou 
hadft been Poor John*. Draw thy tool ; here comes two 
of the houfe of the Montagues 5 . 

0 

ter Abram, and Balthasar. 

Sam. My naked weapon is out; quarrel, I will back 
thee. 

Gre. How ? turn thy back, and run ? 

Sam. Fear me not. 

Gre. No, marry : I fear thee ! 

Sam. Let us take the law of our fides ; let them begin. 
Gre. I will frown, as I pafs by ; and let them take it as 
they lift. 

Sam. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my thumb at them j 
which is a difgrace to them> if they bear it 6 . 

Mr* 

• — Poor John.] is hake, dried, and falted. Maloke. 
' 5 here comes two of the houfe of the Montagues.'] The word two, which 
was inadvertently omitted by the compofitor in the quarto 1599, and 
pf courfe in the fubfequent impreflions, I have rcftored from the firft 
quarto of 1597, from which, in almoft every page, former editors have 
drawn many valuable emendations in this play. The difregard of con- 
cord is in character. 

It ihould be obferved, that the partizans of the Montague family 
wore a taken in their hats, in order to diftinguifh them from their 
enemies, the Capulets. Hence throughout th ; s play, they are known 
at a diftance. This circumftance is mentioned by Gafcoigne, in a 
Dcvife of a Ma/que, written for the right honourable vifcount Moun- 
tacute, 1575 : 

" And for a further proofe, he (hewed in hys hat 
" Thys token which the Mount acutes did beare alwaies, for 
that 

«« They covet to be knowne from Capels, where they pafs, 
" For ancient grutch whych long ago 'tweene thefe two houfes 
was." Malonf, 
6 J will b'tte my thumb at them ; which it a difgrace to then, if they 
bear if.] This mode of quarreling appears to have been common in our 
authour's time. " What fwearing is there, (fays Decker, defcribing-the 
various groupes that daily frequented the walks of St. Paul's Church,) 
what mouldering, what juftling, what jeering, what byting of thumbs, 
to beget ouarrels T The Dead Term, 1608. Maioni. 

Dr. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. ; 9 

Abr, Do you bite your- thumb at us, fir ? 
Sam, 1 do bite my thumb, fir. 
Abr, Do you bite your thumb at us, fir ? 
Sam, Is the law on our fide, if I lay — ay ? 
Gre, No. 

Sam, No, fir, I do not bite my thumb at you, fir ; but 
I bhe my thumb, fir. 

Gre, Do you quarrel* fir ? 
Abr. Quarrel, fir ? no, fir. 

Sam. If you do, fir, 1 am for you ; I ferve as good a 
man as you. 

Abr. No better. 
Sam, Well, fir. 

• 

Enter Benvolio 7 , at a dijiance. 

Gre. Say — better; here comes one of my matter's 
kinfmen 8 . 

Sam, Yes, better, fir. 
Abr. You lie. 

Sam, Draw, if you be men. — Gregory, remember thy 
fwa flung blow 9 . [They fight, 

Ben. Part, fools ; put up your fwords ; you know not 
what you do. [beats down their fwords. 

Enter 

Dr. Lodge, in a pamphlet called TVits Mifcrie, &c. 1596, has thi9 
parage. " Behold next I fie contempt marcning forth, giving mee the 
fico with bis tbembe in bis n:outb." In a tranflation from Stephens's Apo- 
logy for Herodotus, in 1607, page 142, I meet with thefe words: 
«* If once they [the Italians,] bite tbeir fingers' ends in t br eat ning man- 
ner) God knows, if they let upon their enemie face to face, it is becaufe 
they cannot a flail him behind his backe." Perhaps Ben Jonfon ridicules 
this fcene of Romeo and Juliet, in his New Inn : 
" Hutf. How, ffUt it ? 

» Spill it at me ? 
" Tip. I reck not, but I fpiff if.** Steevzns. 

7 Enter Benvolio.] Tvluch of this fcene is added fince the firft edition; 
but probably by Shakfpearc, fince we find it in that of the year 1599. 

Pon. 

8 — here cones one of my matter's kinfmen.] Some miftake has hap- 
pened in this place : Gregory is a fervant of the Capulets j and Benvolio 
was of the Montague faction. Farmer. 

Perhaps there is no miftake. Gregory may mean Tybalt, who enters 
immediately after Bervolit, but on a different part of the Mage. The 
eyes of the fervant may be directed the way he fees Tybalt coming, 
and in the mean time, Benvolio enters on the oppofite fide. 

Steevens. 

9 — tby fwaftung i/rw.] Ben Jonfon uf?s this exprcflion in bis Staple 
of News ; M I do confefs a fivafr'wg bhiv," 

B 5 Again, 
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io. ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Enter Tybalt. 

Tyb. 'What, art thou drawn among thefe heartlefV 
hinds ? 

Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. 

Ben. J do but keep the peace ; put up thy fvvord, 
Or manage it to part thefe men with me. 

Tyb. What, drawn, and talk of peace ? I hate the 
- word, , 
As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee : 
Have at thee, coward. [They fight. 

Enter federal Partisans of both houfes, <wbo Join the fray ; 
then enter Citizens, with Clubs, 

it Cit. Clubs 1 , bills, and partizans ! flrike ! beat them 
down ! 

Down with the Capulets ! down with the Montagues ! 

Enter Capulet, in his gown ; and Lady Capulet. 

Cap. What noife is this? — Give me my long fword a , 
ho! 

La, Cap. A crutch, a crutch ! — Why call you for a 
fword ? 

. » ' . 

Again, in As you like it : 

" ril have a martial and a fwcjhing outfide." 
To fiva/b feems to have meant to' be a bully, to be noifily valiant. So, 
Oreene, in his Card of Fancy, 1608 : " — in fpending and fpoiling, in 
fwearing and fivaftting." Barrett, in his Atvearie, 1580, fays, that 
4t to fwajb \ f\o make a noife with fwordes again ft tergats." St EE v. 

1 Clubs, bills, ©V.] When an aft'ray arcfe in the ftrcets, clubs was 
the ufual exclamation. Malone. 

3 Give me my long fw<rd.] The long fivcrd was the fword ufed in war, 
which was fometimes wielded with both hands. Johnson. 

This long /word is mentioned in The Coxcomb, a comedy by Beaumont 
and Fietcher, where the juftice fays : 

*' Take their confeflions and my long fword; 
M I cannot tell what danger we may meet with."" 
It appears that it was once the fafhion to wear two fwords of different f>«s 
at the fame time. So in Decker's Satiromajiix : 

" Peter Salamander, tie up your great and your little fxvcrd." 

Steevens. 

The little fwcrd was probably nothing more than a dagger. 

Malone. 

' Cap. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. u , 

Cap. My {word, I fay !— Old Montague is come, 
And flourirties his blade in fpight of me. 

Enter Montague, and Lady Montague. 
Mon. Thou villain, Capulet, — Hold mfe not, let me 
La. Man. Thou flialt not ftir one foot to feek a foe. 

Enter Prince, with Attendants. 

Prin. Rebellious fubje&s, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-ftained fteel, — 
Will they not hear ? — what ho ! you men, you beaHs,-r 
That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains ifluing from your vein*, 
On pain of torture, from thofe bloody hands 
Throw your mif-temper'd weapons 3 to the ground. 
And hear the fentence of your moved prince,— 
Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word, 
By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 
Have thrice difturb'd the quiet of our Greets 5 
And made Verona's ancient citizens 
Call by their grave befeeming ornaments, 
To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 
Canker'd with peace, to part your canker'd hate : 
If ever you dillurb our llreets again, 
Your lives ihall pay the forfeit of the peace* 
For this time, all the reft depart away : 
You, Capulet, ihall go along with me 
And, Montague, come you this afternoon,* 
To know our further pleafure in this cafe. 
To old Free -town, our common judgment-place 4 . 
Once more, on pain of death, ail men depart. 

[Exeunt Prince, and Attendants ; Capulet, Lady 
Capulet, Tybalt, Citizens,' and Servants. 
Mon. Who fet this ancient quarrel new abroach ?— 
Speak, nephew, were you by, when it began ? 

3 — mil -tempered weapons] are angry weapons. So in K. John | 

" This inuodttbn of mis-ttmper*d humour," &c. Stievxns. 

4 To old Freet >w.i, cur common judgment -place] This name the poet 
found til Tb; Tr agltall Hy fiery of Romeus and Julkt, 1 562. It is there 
Tali to bz the cattc of tht Capulcts. Malonz. ? 

Ben. 
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12, ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Ben. Here were the fervants of your adverfary, 
And yours, clofe fighting ere I did approach : 
I drew to part them ; in the inftant came 
The firy Tybalt, with his fword prepar'd ; 
Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears, 
He fwung about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, hifs'd him in fcorn : 
While we were interchanging thrufts and blows, 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
Till the prince came, who parted either part. 

La. Mon. O, where is Romeo ! — faw you him to-day ? 
Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. 

Ben. Madam, an hour before the worftiipp'd fun 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the eaft 5 , 
A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad ; 
Where, — underneath the grove of fycamour, 
That weftward rooteth from the city's fide,-— 
So early walking did I fee your fon : 
Towards him I made ; but he was 'ware of me, 
And ftole into the covert of the wood : 
I, meafuring his afle&ions by my own, — 
That moft: are bufied 6 when they are moll alone,— 
Purfu'd my humour, not purfuing his, 
And gladly fhunn'd who gladly fled from me 7 , 

Mon. Many a morning hath he there been feen, 
With tears augmenting the frcfh morning's dew, 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep fighs : 
But all fo foon as the all-cheering fun 
Should in the furthefr eaft begin to draw 
The fhady curtains from Aurora's bed, 
Away from light fteals home my heavy fon, 
And private in his chamber pens himfelf ; 

5 Peered forth the golden window of the eaftt] The fame thought occurs 
in Spenfer's Faery ^ueen 9 B. 2. C. io. 

" Early before the morn with cremofin ray 
" The windows of bright heaven opened had, 

" Through which into the world the dawning day 
U Might looke," &c. Steevens. 

6 That mcfi are bufed, &c] Edition 1 597. Inftead of which it is in 
th« other editions thus : 

— — — by my own, 

Which then moft fought, where moft nrght not be found, 
Being one too many by my weary fclf, 
PurfuM my humour, Sec. Pope. 
1 And gladly jhunnd, Sec] The ten linei following, not in the edi- 
tion 1597, but in the next cf 1599. Po7X. 

Shuts 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 13 

Shuts up his windows, locks fair day-light out, 
And makes himfelf an artificial night : 
black and portentous mull this humour prove, 
Uiilefs good counfel may the caufe remove. 

Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the caufe ? 

Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn of him. 

Ben. Have you importun'd 8 him by any means ? 

Mon. Both by myfelf, and many other friends : 
But he, his own affe&ions' counfellor, 
Is to himfelf— I will not fay, how true — 
But to himfelf fo fecret and fo clofe, 
So far from founding and difcovcry, 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 
Ere he can fpread his fwect leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the fame 9 . 

8 Ben. Have you imfortun'd, &c] Theft two fpecches alfo omitted In 
edition 1597, but inferred in 1599. Pope. 

9 Or dedicate his beauty to the fame.] I cannot but fufnect that fome 
lines are bft, which connected th.s fimile more dofely with the foregoing 
focech : thefc lines, if fuch there were, lamented the danger that Romeo 
will die of his melancholy, before his virtues or abilities were known to 
the world. Johnson. 

I fufpect no lofs of connectirg lines. The fame exprefiion occurs in, 
Timor? , Act 4. Sc. 2. 

u A dedicated beggar to the air* n Steevens. 
Dr. Johnfon's conjecture is, I think unfounded ; the fimile relates 
folely to Romeo's concealing the caufe of his melancholy, and is again 
ufed by Shakfpeare in Twelfth Night : 
" — She never told her love, 
'« But let concealment, like a worm p the bud, 
u Feed on her damafk cheek." 
Mr. Theobald reads — to the fun. In the old fpelling funne and fame 
were eafily confounded. — In the laft act of this play our poet has evi- 
dently imitated the Rofamond of Daniel ; and in the prcfent paffage might 
have remembered the following lines in one of the Sonnets of the 
fame wricer, who was then extremely popular. The lines, whether 
remembered by our authour or not, add fuch fupport to Mr. Theo- 
bald's emendation, that I (hould have given it a place in the text, but 
that the other mode of phrafeology was not uncommon in Shakfpeare's 
time : 

" And whilft thou fpread'Jl unto the rifing funne, 

" The faireft jlvwcr that ever faw the light, 

4< Now joy thy time, before thy fweet be done.** 

Daniel's Sonnets, 1594. 
The line quoted by Mr. Steevens does not appear to me to be adverfe to 
this emendation. The bud could not dedicate its beauty to the fun, with- 
out at the fame time dedicating it to the air, 

A fimilar phrafeology, however, to that of the text may be found in 
Daniel's 14th, 3zd 7 44th; and 53d Sonnets. Maione. 

Could 
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Could we but learn from whence his forrovvs grow, 
We would as willingly give cure, as know. 

Enter Romeo, at a dijiance. 

Ben. See, where he comes : So pleafe you, flep afide ; 
I'll know his grievance, or be much deny'd. 

Mon. I would, thou wert To happy by thy ftay, 
To hear true mrift. — Come, madam, let's away. 

[Exeunt Montague, and Lady* 

Ben. Good-morrow, coufm. 

Rom. Is the day fo young 1 ? 

Ben. But new ftruck nine. 

Rom, Ah me ! fad hours Teem long. 
Was that my father that went hence To fall ? 

Ben. It was : — What fadnefs lengthens Romeo's hours ? 

Rom. Not having that, which, having, makes them ftiort. 

Ben* In love ? 

Rom. Out— 

Ben. Of love ? 

Rom. Out of her favour, where I am in love. 

Ben. Alas, that love, fo gentle in his view, 
Should be fo tyrannous and rough in proof! 

Rom. Alas, that love, whofe view is muirled ftill, 
Should, without eyes, fee path-ways to his will* ! 
Where mail we dine : — O me ! — What fray was here ? 
Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all. 
Here's much to do with hate, but more with love :~ 

i 

r Is the day fo young r] i. c. is it fo early in the day ? The fame ex- 
prilfion (which might once have been popular) I meet with in Acolaftu\> 
a comedy, 1540: "* It is yet pur.g nyghtc, or there is yet much of the 
nigrKe to come." Steevens. 

* — to bis will!] The meaning may be, that love finds out means to 
purfue his defire. Johnson. 

It is not unufual for thofe who are blinded by love to overlook every 
difficulty that oppofes their purfuit. NiCHOts. 

This paflage feems to have been rnifapprchended. Henvolio has la- 
mented that the Ccd of lovej who appears fo gentle, fliould be a ty- 
rant'. — It is no lefs to be lamented, adds Romeo, that the blind god 
fhould yet be able to direct his arrows at thofe whom he wi flies to hit, 
that he fhould wound whomever he wills, or delires to wound. 

Malone. 

The quarto 1^97, reads 

Should, without laws, give path-ways to our will ! 

Ttes reading is die moft intelligible. St*xtens. 

• • • 

• ; Why 
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"Why then, O brawling love 3 ! O loving hate ! 
O any thing, of nothing firft create ! 

O heavy lightnefs ! ferious vanity ! % 

Mif-fhapen chaos of well-feeming forms ! 

Feather of lead, bright fmoke, cold fire, fick health ! 

Still-waking fleep, that is not what it is ! — 

This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 

Doit thou not laugh ? 

Ben. No, coz, I rather weep. 

Rom. Good heart, at what ? 

Ben. At thy good heart's oppreflion, 

Rom. Why, iuch is love's tranfgreflion 4 .— 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breart ; 

3 Why then, 0 irwfing love ! &c] Of thefe lines neither the fenfir 
nor occarion is very evident. He is not yet in love with an enemy ; and 
to love one and hate another is no fuch uncommon ftate, as can defervc all 
this toil of antithtfis. Johnson. 

Had Dr. Johnfon attentkd to the letter of invitation in the next 
fcene, he would have found that Rofaline was niece to Capulet. 

Anonym us. 

Every fonnetteer chara&erifes love by contrarieties. Watfon begin! 
•nc of his canzonets : 

" Love is a fowre delight, a fugred griefe. 
** A living death, an ever-dying life," &c. 
Turberville makes Rcafon harangue a^ainft it in the fame manner : 
" A ficrie froft, a flame that frozen is with ife ! 
" A heavie burden light to bcare ! a virtue fraught with vice T* 
Sec. 

Immediately from the Romaunt of the Rofet 

" Loue it is an hatefull pees, 

" A free aquitaunce without reles,— 

44 An heavie burthen light to beare y 

** A wicked wawe awaie to weare : 

« And health full of maladic, 

4t And charitie full of envie 

" A laughter that is weping aie, 

" Reft that trauaileth night and dale," Sec. 
This kind of antithefis was very much the tafte of the Provencal and Ita- 
lian poets j perhaps it might be hinted by the ode of Sappho preferved by 
Longinus. Petrarch is full of it : 

'* Pace non trovo, e non ho da far guerra, 

" E temo, e fpero, e ardo, e fon un ghiaccio, 

" E volo fopra'l cielo, e ghiaccio in terra, 

" E nulla ftringo, e tutto'l mondo abbraccio," Sen. 105. 
Sir Tho. Wyat gives a tranflation of this fonnet, without any notice of 
the original, under the title of *' Dejcripthn of the contrurious Pajfions in 
a Louer," amongft the Songes and Sonntttts, by the Earle of Surrey, and 
others, 1574. Farmer. 

4 Wbfr fuch is love's tranfgreflion.—') Such is the coafequence of un- 
fltilful and miftaken kindxicfs* I0KN30W. ... 

Which 
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Which thou wilt propagate, to have it preft 

With more of thine : this love, that thou haft mown, 

Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 

Love is a fmoke rais'd with the fume of fighs ; 

Being puig'd, a fire fparkling in lovers' eyes 5 ; 

Being vex'd 6 , a fea nouriftYd with lovers' tears : 

What is it elfe ? a madnefs moll difcreet, 

A choking gall, and a preferving fweet. 

Farewel, my coz. [ going* 

Ben. Soft, I will go along ; 
An if you leave me fo, you do me wrong. 

Rem. Tut, 1 have loft myfelf ; I am not here ; 
This is rot Romeo, he's fome other where. 

Ben. Tell me in fadnefs 7 , who fhe is you love. 

Rom. What, fhall I groan, and tell thee ? . 

Ren. Groan ? why, no ; 
But fadly tell me, who. 

Rem. Bid a fick man in fadnefs make his will : — 
Ah, word ill urg'd to one that is fo ill ! — 
In fadnefs, coufm, I do love a woman. 

Ben. I aim'd fo near, when I fuppos'd you lov'd. 

Rom. A right good marks-man ! — And fhe's foir I 
love. 

Ben. A right fair mark, fair coz, is fooneft hit. 

Rem. Well, in that hit, you mifs : fne'll not be hit. 
With Cupid's arrow, me hath Dian's wit ; 
And, in ltrong procf of chaiHty wtrll arm'd 8 , 

From 

5 Being purg'd, a fire fparkiirg in levers* eyes ;] The authour may 
mean being purged of fmoke, but it is perhaps a meaning never given 
to the word in any other place. 1 would rather read, Being urg'd, a fir' 
fparkling,— .Being excited and informed. To urge the lire is the tech- 
nical term. Johnson. 

6 Being vex'd, &c] As this line (lands fingle, it is likely that the 
foregoing or following line that rhymed to it is loft. Johnson. 

It does not feem neceffary to fuppofe any line loft. In the former 
fpeech about love's contrarieties, there are feverai lines which have 
no other to rhime with them ; as alfo in the following, about Rofaiine's 
chaftity. St nr. yens. 

f Tell me in fadnefs.] That is, tell me gravely, tell me in fcrioufnefs, 

Johnson. 

8 And, in flror.g proof of chafiity well arnCd, &c] As this play was 
written in tra* reign of Queen Elizabeth, I cannot help regarding thefe 
fpeeches of Romeo as an oblique compliment to her majefty, who was 
not liable to be difpleafed at hearing her chaftity praifed after me was fuf- 
pe&ed te have loft it, or her beauty commended in the 67th year of her 
age, though ihe never polTefled any when fhe was young. Her dedara- 
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From love's weak child ifh bow (he lives unharm'd. 

She will not flay the fiege of loving terms 9 , 

Nor bide the encounter of alTailing eyes, 

Nor ope her lap to feint- fed ucing gold : 

O, Ihe is rich in beauty ; only poor, 

That, when fhe dies, with beauty dies her ftore 

Ben. Then (he hath fworn, that fhe will dill live 
chafte ? 

Rom. She hath, and in that fparing makes huge 
wafte* ; 

For beauty, ftarv'd with her feverity, 

tion that /he would continue unmarried, increafes the probability of the 
prefent fuppofition. Steivens. 

— iw firong proof—] In chaflity of proof', as we fay in armour of 
proof. Johnson. 

9 Sbe will nor fiay the fiege of loving terms,] So, in our authour's 
Venus and Adonis : 

M Remove your Jiegt from my unyielding heart j 

M To love's alarm it will not ope the gate." Mai. on e. 

1 — with beauty dies her fiore.] Mr. Theobald reads, " IVitb her 
dies beauty's ftorc" and is followed by the two fuccecding editors I 
have replaced the old reading, becaufe I think it at leaft as plaufible as 
the coirecYion. " Sbe is rich, fays he, in beauty, and only poor in being 
fubject to the lot of humanity, that her ftore, cr riches, can be deftroytd 
by death, who (hall, by the fame blow, put an end to beauty. 

Johnson. 

Words are fometimes muffled out of their places at the prefs } buf 
that they mould be at once tranfpofed and corrupted, is highly impro- 
bable. I have no doubt that the old copies are right. She is rich in 
beauty j and poor in this circumftance alone, that with her, beauty will 
expire j her ftore of wealth [which the poet has already faid was the 
fairnefs of her perfon,] will not be tranfmitted to pofterity, inafmuch 
as fhe will " lead her graces to the grave, and leave the world no 
copy." Malone. 

Theobald's alteration may be countenanced by the following pifiage in 
Sw#nam Arraigned, a comedy, 1620: 

" Nature now mall boaft no more 

M Of the riches bf her ftore 5 

M Since, in this her chiefefl prize, 

" All the ftoclc of beauty dies." 
Again, in the 14th Sonnet of Shalifpeate : 

" Thy end is truth's and beauty's doom and date." 
Again, in Mafiir.gei's Virgin - Martyr : 

" with her dies 

" The abftraft of all fwectnefs that's in woman." 

Steevens. 

2 Sbe batb, and in that fparing makes huge wafte j] So, in our au- 
thour's Fiift Sonnet : 

And, tender churl, mak'lt wafie in niggard'wg." Malone. 

Cuts 
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Cuts beauty off from all poftcrity 3 . 

She is too fair, too wife ; wiiely too fair 4 , 

To merit blifs by making me defpair : 

She hath forfworn to love ; and, in that vow, ' 

Do I live dead 5 , that live to tell it now. 

Ben. Be rul'd by me, forget to think of her. 

Rom. O, teach me how I mould forget to think. 

Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes ; 
Examine other beauties. 

Rom. 'Tis the way 
To call hers, exquifite, in queftion more 6 : 
Thefe happy maiks 7 , that kifs fair ladies' brows, 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair ; 
He, that is ftrucken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treafure of his eye- fight loft : 
Shew me a miftrefs that is pamng fair, 
What doth her beauty ferve, but as a note 
Where I may read, who pafs'd that paiTmg fair ? 
Farewel ; thou canft not teach me to forget 8 . 

Ben. I'll pay that doctrine, or elfe die in debt. 

[Exeunt. 
* 

? For beauty Jlarv'd with her fcvcrity, 

Cuts beauty off from all pofttrity.] So, in our authour'i Third Sonnet I 
u Or who is he fo fond will be the tomb 
M Of his felf-love, to fiop j*Jlmty f" 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis: 

« What is thy body but a fwallowing grave, 
" Seeming to bury that poflerity, 

" Which by the rights of time thou needs muft have—." 

Malone. 

4 — wifely too fair, feci There is in her too much fanftimoniouf 

wifdom united with beauty, which induces her to continue challe with 
the hopes of attaining heavenly blifs. Ma lone. 

None of the following fpecches of this fcenc are in the iirft edition of 
1597. Popz. 

5 Do 1 live dead,] So Richard the Th ; rd : 

" — now they kill me with a living death." , 

6 — in quertion more.'] More into talk.; to make her unparalleled 
beauty more the fubjtel of thought and converfation. Malonje. 

7 Thefe hapfy nafi.ty &c] i. c. the malks worn by fereaie fprclators 
of the play. Former edicors print thefe inflx-ad of theft, but without au- 
thority. Steevens. 

Ikeje hrppy mafks, I believe, means no more than tie happy mafks. 
Such is Mr. Tyrwliitt's opinion. M alone. 
, * Then canft net teach me to forget*. ] 

" Of all afflictions taught a lover yet, 

" Tis furc the hardert fcience, to forget." Pope's EUifo. 

Steevens. 
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SCENE IL 
A Street. 

Enter Capulet, Paris, and Servant. 

Cap. And Montague is bound 9 as well as I, 
In penalty alike ; and 'tis not hard, I think, 
For men fo old as we to keep the peace. 

Par. Of honourable reckoning are you both ; 
And pity 'tis, you liv'd at odds lb long. 
But now, my lord, what fay you to my fuit ? 

Cap. But faying o'er what I have faid before : 
My child is yet a ilranger in the world, 
She hath not fecn the change of fourteen years ; 
Let two more fummers wither in their pride 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 
. Par. Younger than (he are happy mothers made. 

Cap. And too foon marr'd are thofe fo early made*. 
The earth hath fwallow'd all my hopes but me, 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth 3 ; 

But 

• 

• And Montague is bound—"] ThU fpeech is not In the firft quarto* 
That of 1599 hj3 — Bur Montague.— In thit of 1609 and the folio, 
But is omitted. The reading of the text is that of the undated quarto. 

Malone. 

1 Let two more fummert wither in their pride,] So, in our poet's 103d 
Sonnet : 

" . Three winters cold 

" Have from the forefts fhoolc three fumneri pride, — , H 

Ma LONE. 

* And too foon marrM are thofe fo early made.] The quarto 1597, 
reads :— And too foon marred are thofe fo early married. 

Puttenh^m, in his A J of Paejy, 1 589, ufrs this exprefiion, which 
feems to be proverbial, as an ir.ftance of a hijure which he calls the 
Rebound : 

" The maid that foon married is, fon marred is." 

The jingle between marr'd and made is likewile frequent among the old 
writers. So Sidney : 

" Oh ! he is marr % d, that is frr others msde\" 
Spenfer introduces it very often in his different poums. Steevens. 

Making and marring is enumerated among other unlawful games in the 
Stat. 2 and 3 Phi. and Ma. c. 9. Great improvements have been made 
on this ancient game in the prefent century. Malone. 

3 Ste is the hopeful lady of my earth jj This line is not in the firft 
edition. Pope. 

She 
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But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 

My will to her confent is bat a part ; 

An Ike agree, within her fcope of choice 

Lies my confent and fair according voice. 

This night I hold an old accuflom'd feaft, 

Whereto I have invited many a gueft, 

Such as I love ; and you, among the ftore, 

One more, moll welcome, makes my number more. 

At my poor houfe, look to behold this night 

Earth- treading liars, that make dark heaven light 4 : 

Such ccmfort, as do lufly young men feel 5 

Whea 

She is the hopeful lady of my earth :] This is a Gallkifm : Fille it 
tore is the French phrale for an hcirefs. 

King Richard II. calls his land, i. e. his kingdom, his earth : 
" Feed not thy fovcreign's foe, my gentle earth." 

Again, 

" So weeping, fmiling, greet I thee, my earth," 
Earth, in other old plays is likewife put for lands, i. c. landed eflatei 
So, in A Trick to catch the old one, 1619 : 

M A rich widow, and four hundred a year in good earth.** 

Stif. vkns. 

The explanation of Mr. Stecven* may be right ; but there is a paiTage 
in The Maid^s Tragedy, which leads to another, where Amintor fays, 
** This earth of mine doth tremble, and I feci 
" A ftark affrighted motion in my blood." 
Here earth means corporal part. Mason. 
Again, in this play : 

" Can I go forward, when my heart is here ? 
" Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out." 
Again, in our authour's 146th Sonnet : 

" Poor foul, the center of my finful earth, — ." Maioki. 
4 Earth- treading fiars, that make dark heaven light :] Dr. War- 
burton calls this nonfenfe, and idly fubftitutes even for heaven. 

Malckk. 

"But why nonfenfs ? Is any thing more commonly faid, than that beau- 
ties eclipfe the fun ? Has not Pope the thought and the word ? 
" Sol through white curtains fliot ti tim'nfus ray, 
" And op'd thofe eyes that muft eclipfe the dty» %% 
Both the old and the new reading are phiioinpnical nonfenfe j but they are 
both, and both equally, poetical f*nfe. Johnson. 

* —dolt/fy young men feel — J To fay, and to fay. tn. pompous words, 
that a young man fmll feel as much in an alTcmbly of bfautks, as y r wg 
men feel in the month of April, is furcly to wafte f^und upon & very pear 
fentimen: t 1 read : 

Such comfort as do lufly yeomen feel. 
You mall feel from the fight and converfation of thefe ladies, fuch hopes 
of happinifs and fuch pleafure, as the farmer receives from the fpring, 
when the plenty of the year begins, and the profpedl of the harvefl fills 
him with delight. Johnson. 

The 
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When well-appareird April on the heel 

Of limping winter treads, even fuch delight 

Among frefh female bads (hall you this night 

Inherit at my houfe 6 ; hear all, all fee, 

And like her molt, whofe merit moft mail be : 

Such, amongit view of many 7 , mine, being one, 

May 

The following paflfagc from Chaucer's Romaunt of the Rofe, will 
fupport the prefent reading, and (hew the propriety of Shakfpeare's 
comparifun : for to tell Paris that he ftiould feci the fame fort of plea- 
lure in an a/Vcmbly of beauties, which young folk feel in that feafon 
when they arc moft gay and amorous, was furely as much as the old man 
•u^ht to fay : 

" That it was May, thus dremid me, 

" In time (if bve and jolite, 

*« That al thing ginnith waxin gay, &c. 

" Then young folke entendin aye, 

*' For to bei £aie and amorous, 

" The time is then fo favorous." 

Romaunt of the Rofe, v. 51, &c. Steevens. 
Our authour's 98th Sonnet may alfo -iervc to confirm the .reading of 
Jthe text : 

** From you have I been abfent In theipring, 

" When proud-pied April, drefs'd in all his trim, 

" Hath put a fpkk of youth in every thing." 

Again, in fancied and G'ifnund, a tragedy, 159a : 
M Tell me not of the date of Nature's days, 
" Th'.min the April of her fpringing age.—". Mai. one. 
6 Inheritor my houfe ;J To inherit, in the language of Shak.fpeare'a 

age,, is to pojj'efs . M A L 0 N e . 

f Such, amor.gfi View of many, Thus the quarto, .1597. In 

the fubft qu' nt quarto of 1599, that of 1609, and the folio, the line was 

printed thus : 

Wh\ch/>r.e [o«] more view of many, &c. Malonk. 
A very flight alteration will reftore the cleared fenfe to this paflage. 
Shakfpeare .might have written the line thus : 

. Search auong view of many : mine, being one, 

May ftand in number, though in reckoning none, 
i. e. Among fl the many ycu will view there, fearcb for one -that will 
pleafe you. Chufc out of ti e multitude. This agrees exactly with what 
he had already fuid to him : 

— . - hear all, all fee, 

And like her moft whofe merit moft (hall. bei** 
JMy daughter ; (he proceeds) will, it is. true, he one of the number, but her 
beauty xan be of no reckoning (i. e. eftimation) among thofe ivhom you 
will fee here. Reckoning for ejrimation, is ufed before in this very 
fcene. 

*' Of honourable reckoning are you both.'* St e evens. 
This interpretation is fully fupported by a paflage in Meafure for 
Me'afure : 

" ——our 
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May Hand in number, though in reckoning none. 
Come, go with me ; — Go, iirrah, trudge about 
Through fair Verona ; find thofe perfons out, 
Whole names are written there 8 , [gives a paper,] and t« 
them fay, 

My hcufe and welcome on their pleafure ftay. 

[Exeunt Capulet, and Paris. 
Ser<v. Find them out, whofe names are written here 9 ? 
It is written — that the ihoemaker mould meddle with his 
yard, and the tailor with his lait, the filher with his pencil, 
and the painter with his nets ; but I am fent to find thofe 
perfons, whole names are here writ, and can never find 
what names the writing perfon hath here writ. I mud ta 
the learned : — In good time. 

*' our compcll'd fins 

M Stand more for number, than aectmpt" i. e. eftimation. 
There is here an allufion to an eld proverbial cxprefiion, that one is n» 
number. S«, in Decker's Hcnrji Wborc, Part II t 
" — to fall to one, 
** — is to fall to none, 
c< For one no number zi." 
Again, in Marlowe's Hero and Leander : 

" One is no number." 
Again, in Shakfpearc's 136th Sonnet : 

Among a number one is reckoned none, 
4< Then in the number let me pafs untolek" 
The following lines in the poem on which the tragedy 3s founded, may 
add fome fupport to Mr. Steevens's corjeclure : 

" To his approved friend a folemn oath he plight,— 
«< .— every where he would refort where ladies wont to meet j 
J* Ekcfliculd his favage heart like all indifferently, 
M For he would view and judge them all with unallured eye.— ■ 

«« No knight or gentleman of high or low renown 
«« But Capukt himlelf had bid unto his feaft, &c. 
" Ycung damfcls thither flock, of bachelors a rout j 
«• Not fo n uch for the banquet's fake, as beauties to fearcb 
out." Ma to Nr. 

• — find tkcje perfens cut, 

WLof* names are written there)] Shakfpeare has here dofely followed 
the poem already mentioned : 

M No lady fair or foul was in Verona town, 

" No knight or gentleman of high or low renoWn> 

" But Capilet himfelf hath bid unto his feaft, 

" Or by lis name, in paper fent, appointed at a gueft." 

MaLoK*. 

• Find them out, whofe names art written here The quarto, 1 597* 
adds : *' And yet I know not who are written here t I rouft to the 
learned to learn of them : that's as much at to fay> the tailor," &c. 

St ZIVZKt. 

Enter 
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iWr Benvolio, and Romeo. 

Ben. Tut, man ! one fire burns out another's burning, 

One pain is leffen'd by another's anguifti ; 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 

One defperate grief cures with another's languid* 1 : 
Take thou fome new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poifon of the old will die*. 

Rom. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that 3 . 

Ben. For what, I pray thee ? 

Rom. For your broken fhin. 

Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad ? 

Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a mad-man is : 
Shut up in prifon, kept without my food, 
Whipp'd, and tormented, and — Good-e'en, good-fellow. 

* —with another's languifli :] This fubftantivc is again found in An- 
ttny and Cleopatra.— \t was not of our poefs coinage, occurring alfo (as 
1 think) in one of Morley's fongs, 1595 s 

" Alas, it (kills not, 
" For thus I will not, 
*' Now contented, . 
<c Now tormented, 

" Live in love and languijb." MalonIi • 

* Tut, man ! one fire burnt out another's burning, — 
Take thou, fome new infection to tby eye, 

And the rank poifon of the old toill die.] So, in the poem : 
" Ere long the townifti dames together will refort ; 
" Some one of beauty, favour, fhape, anxl of fo lovely port, 
4i With fo faft-fixed eye perhaps thou may'ft behold, 
M That thou malt quite forget thy love and pajjions paft of old. 
" And as out of a plank a nail a nail doth drive, 
u So novel love out of the mind the ancient love doth rive.*' 
Again, in our authour's Coriolanus : 

" One fire drives out one fire $ one nail one nail." 
So, in Lily's Eupkuet, 1580: " — a fire divided in twayne burneth 
flower j— *one love cxpeileth another, and the remembrance of the latter 
quencheth the concupifcence of the firft." Malone. 

3 Your plaintain leaf it excellent for that.'] Tackius tells us, that a 
toad, before me engages with a fpider, will fortify hcrfelf with fome of 
this plant ; and that, if me comes off wounded, (he cures herfclf after- 
wards with it. Grey. 

. The fame thought occurs in Albumazar, in the following lines : 
" « Help, Armcllina, help ! I'm fall'n i* the cellar : 
tc Bring a frelh plaintain leaf I've broke my fhin.** 
Again, in The Cafe is Altered, by Ben Jonfon 1609, a fellow who has 
had hie head broke, fays : «< *Tis nothing j a fillip, a device : fellow 
Juniper, prithee get me a plaintain." 

The plaintain leaf is * blood -Handier, and was formerly applied to green 
wounds. Stiivins. 

$tr<v. 
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Serv . God gi' good e'en, — I pray, fir, can you read ? 

Rom. Ay, mine own fortune in my mifery. 

JServ. Perhaps you have learn'd it without book : But I 
pray, can you read any thing you fee ? 

Rom. Ay, if I know the letters, and the language. 

Serv. Ye fay honeftly ; Reft you merry ! 

Rem. Stay, fellow ; I can read. [reads'. 

Signior Martino, and his wife, and daughters ; County 
Anfelem, and his beauteous fijhrs; 7 he lady nvidcvj of 
Vitruvio ; Signior Placentio, and his lovely nieces ; Mer- 
cutio, and his brother Valentine ; Mine uncle Capulet, his 
wife, and daughters', My fair niece Rofaline ; Li via; 
Signior Valentio, and his couRn Tybalt; Lucio, and the 
lively Helena. 

A fair aflembly; [gives back the note.] Whither mould 
they come ? 
Serv. Up. 
Rom. Whither? 

Serv. To fupper; to our houfe 4 :. 
Rom. Whofe houfe ? 
Serv. My mailer's. 

Rom. Indeed, I mould have afk'd you that before. 

Serv. Now I'll ,tell you without alking : My mailer is 
the great rich Capulet ; and if you be not of the houfe of 
Montagues, I pray, come and crulh a cup of wine 5 . Reft 
you merry. [Exit. 

Bin. At this fame ancient feaft of Capulet's 
Sups the fair Rofaline, whom thou fo lov'ft j 
With all the admired beauties of Verona : 
Go thither ; and, with unattainted eye, 
Compare her face with fome that 1 mail (how, 
And I will make thee think thy fwan a crow. 
. Rom. When the devout religion of mine eye 

Maintains fuch falJhood, then turn tears to fires*! 

■ 

* To Jumper ; to our houfe.'] The words to fupper are in the old copiel 
annexed to the preceding fpeech. They undoubtedly belong to the fer- 
vant, to whom they were transferred by Mr. Theobald. M alone* 

5 — crufli a cup of ivine.] This cant exprefiion fecms to have been 
once common among low people. 4 have met with it often in the old 
plays. So, in Hoffman's Tragedy, 1631 1 

" — W eMl crufh a cup of thine own country wine."* 
Again, in the' Pinner of Wakefield, 1 599, the Cobler fays : 
" Come, George, we'll crujb a pot before we part/' 

"We ftill Jay in. cant language— to crack a bottle. Stbiv*N'*« 

And 
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And thcfe,— -who, often drown'd, could never die, — 

Tranfparent hereticks, be burnt for liars ! 
One fairer than my love ! the all-feeing fun 
Ne'er fuw her match, fr.ice firft the world begun. 

Ben. Tut ! you faw her fair, none elfe being by, 
Ilerfelf pois'd with herfelf in either eye: 
But in thofe cryftal fcales 6 , let there be weigh'd 
.Your lady's love again (t fome other maid 7 
That I will (hew you, mining at this feaft, 
And lhe lhall leant ihew well, that now fnews beft. 

Rom. Y\\ go along, no fuch fight to be ftiewn, 
But to rejoice in fplendour of mine own. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

A Room in Capu let's Houfe. 

Enter Lady Capulet, and Nurfe. 

La, Cap. Nurfe, where's my daughter? call her forth 
to me. 

Nurfe. Now/ by my maiden-head, — at twelve year 
old, — 

I bade her come. — What, Limb ! what, lady-bird !— 
God forbid ! — where's this girl ? — what, Juliet ! 

Enter Juliet. 

Jul. How now, who calls ? 
Nurfe, Your mother. 

Jul. lyiadam, I am here ; what is your will ? 
La. Cap. This is the matter: — Nurfe, give leave 
awhile, 

We mull talk in fecret. — Nurfe, come back again ; 

6 — in thofe cryftal fcales,— "] The old copies have— that cryftal, 8ec+ 
The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. I am not fure that it is 
necefiary. The poet might have ufed fcales for the entire machine. 

MALONEi 

7 — - let there be weigh* d 

Tour lady's love againft fome other maid] Tour lady*s loi'e is the love 
y ^ear to your lady, which in our language is commonly ufed for the 
laa erfelf* Heath. 
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I have remember'd me, thou malt hear our counfeL 
Thou know'it, my daughter's of a pretty age. 

Nurfe. 'Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 

La. Cap. She's not fourteen. 

Nurfe. I'll lay fourteen of my teeth, 
And yet to my teen 5 be it fpoken, I have but four, — 
She's not fourteen : 1 low long Ls't now to Lammas-tide ? 

La. Cap. A fortnight, and odd days. 

Nurfe. Even or odd, of all days in the year, 
Come Lammas-eve at night, mall (he be fourteen. 
Sufan and (he, — God relt all Chriltian fouls ! — 
Were of an age. — Well, Sufan is with God ; 
She was too good for me : But, as I faid, 
On Lammas-eve at night mail foe be fourteen ; 
That fhall ihe, marry ; 1 remember it well. 
'Tis fince the earthquake now eleven years 9 ; 
And me was wean'd, — I never fhall forget it,— 
Of all the days of the year, upon that day : 
For I had then laid wormwood to my dug, 
Sitting in the fun under the dove-houfe wall, 
My lord and you were then at Mantua : — 
Nay, I do bear a brain 1 :---but, as I faid, 
When it did tarle the worm-wood on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fooll 
To fee it tetchy, and fallout with the dug. 
Shake, quoth the dove-houfe.: 'twas no need I trow, 

8 — to my teen — ] To my forrow. "Johnson. 
So, in Spenfer's Faery Queen, B. I. C. 9. 

m — tor dread and doleful teen." 
•This old word is introduced by Shakfpeare for the fake of the jir&lc be- 
tween teen 9 and four, and fourteen. Ste evens. 

9 "J is fnce the earthquake now eleven years j] Fut how comes the 
imrfj i(< talk of an earthquake upon this occafion ? There is no fucfa cir- 
ca. 11 Ji.cc, I believe, mentioned in any of the novels from which Shale- 
fj2 n.;\ be fuppofed to have drawn his ftory ; and therefore it feem9 
pro' ir, that he had in view the earthquake, which had really been felt 
in arv varts °f England in his own time, viz. on the 6:h of April, 
35S0. [See Stov/e's Chronicle, and Gabriel Harvey* s letter in the preface 
to Spcrfcrs ivorks, ed. 1679.] If fo, one may be permitted to conjec- 
ture, that Romeo and ful'tet, or this part of it at leaft, was written in 
1591 ; after the 6th of April, when the eleven years fr.ee the earthquake 
were completed; and not later than the middle of July, a fortnight and 
odd days before Lammas-tide. T v r wh 1 t t . 

1 Nay, I do bear a brain :] So, in Rain- alley, or Merry Tricks, 16 11 : 
f ' Dafb, we muft beer jome brain.'''' 
Again, in Marfton's Dutch Couriefan, 1604: 

« —nay, an I bear net a brain,—." Ste evens. 

To 
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To bid me trudge. ^ ' 

And fince that time it is eleven years : 
For then Gie could ftand alone 1 ; nay, by the rood. 
She could have run and waddled all about. 
For even the day before, lhe broke her brow : 
And then my huiband— God be with his foul ! 
9 A was a merry man ;— took up the child : 
Tea % quoth he, doft thou fall upon thy face ? • 
'Thou wilt fall back-war J, when thou haft more wit 5 
init thou not, Jule f and, by my holy-dam, 
The pretty wretch left crying, and faid — Ay : 
'i jp fee now, how a jell lhall come about ! 
1 warrant, an I mould live a thouiand years, 
I never ihould forget it ; Wilt thou not, Jule ? quoth he : 
And, pretty fool, itlUnted 3 , and faid — Ay. 

La. Cap. Enough of this ; I pray thee, hold thy peace. 

Nurfe. Yes, madam ; Yet I cannot clioofe but laugh 4 . 
To think it Ihould leave crying, and fay — Ay ; 
And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 
A bump as big as a young cockrel's ftone ; 
A par'lous knock ; and it cried bitterly. 
Yea, quoth my hulband, fair ft upon thy face? 
'Thou wilt fall backward f when thou cornft to age ; 
Wilt thou not, Jule ? it ftinted, and faid — Ay. . 

Jul. And Hint thou too, I pray thee, nurfe, fay I. 

Nurfe. Peace, I have done. God mark thee to his 
grace ! 

Thou waft the prettied babe that e'er I nurs'd : 
An I might live to fct thee married once, 
I have my with. 

La. Cap. Marry, that marry is the very theme 
I came to talk of : — Tell me, daughter Juliet, 
How ftands your difpofition to be married ? 

* —could ft.ind alone\~\ The quarto, 1 597, reads: < c could ftand 
high lone, i. e. quite alone, completely alone. So in another of our au- 
thour's plays, btgb-f ant apical means entirely fantaftical. Steevens. 

3 — it ftinted, J i. e. it (topped, it foibore from weeping. So Sir 
Thomas North, in his tranflation of Plutarch, fpeaking of the wound 
which Antony received, fays : w for the blood Jlinted a little when he 
was laid.'* So, in Titus Andronicus t 

M He can at pleafuie flint their melody/ 1 ' 
Again, in Cynthia's Revenge, by Ben Jonfon : 

" Slfctf thy babbling tongue." 
Spenfer ufes this word frequently in his Faerie £*ueen, Steevens. 

4 Nurfe. Tes, madam ; yet I cannot cboofe, &c] This fpeech and 
tautology is not in the firft edition. Port. 

C 2 Jul. 
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Jul. It is an honour 5 that I dream not of. 
Nur/e, An honour ! were not I thine only nurfe, 
I'd fay, thou hadft fuck'd wifdom from thy teat. 

La. Cap. Well 6 , think of marriage now; younger than 
you, 

Here in Verona, ladies of efteem, 
Are made already mothers : by my count, 
I was your mother much upon thefe years 
That you are now a maid. Thus then, in brief 
The valiant Paris feeks you for his love. 

Nur/e. A man, young lady ! lady, fuch a man, 
As all the world — Why, he's a man of wax 7 . 

La. Cap. Verona's fummer hath not fuch a flower. 

Nurfe 9 . Nay, he's a flower : in faith, a very flower. 

La. Cap. What fay you 9 ? can you love the gentle- 
man ? 

This night you fliall behold him at our feafl : 

* 

' It is an honour — ] The firft quarto reads honour j the folio hour. I 
have chofen the reading of the quarto. 

The word hour feems to have nothing in it that could draw from the 
Nurfe that apphnjfe which &e immediately beftows. The word honour 
was likely to ftrikc the old ignorant woman, as a very elegant and diicreet 
word for the occafion. Steevens. 

Honour was changed to hour in the quarto, X599. Malone. 

6 JVtll, 03>V.] Inftcad of this fpcech, the quarto, 1597, has only one 
line x 

" Well* girl, the noble County Paris feeks thee for his wife. 

Steevens. 

% — a man of wax.—] So, in Wuy Beguiled, 1606 : 

u Why, he's a man as one mould pidlure him in w<jx." 

St f. even*. 

— a man of wax— ] Well made, ts if he had been modelled in wax* 
as Mr. Stcevens by a happy quotation has explained it. " When yoo, 
Lydia, praife the waxen arms of Tclephus," fays Horace, [waxen, well 
fluped, finely turned,] 

M With paflion fwells my fervid breaft, 
" With paflion hard to be fuppreft." 
Dr. Bentley changed certa into ia&ta, little undemanding, that the 
praife was given to the mipe, not to the colour. S. W. 

8 Nurfe.] After this fpcech of the Nurfe, Lady Capolet in the oW 
quarto fays only : 

" Well, Juliet, how like you of Paris' love V ' 
She anfwers, " I'll look to like, &c." ami fo concludes the fcene, with- 
out the intervention of that fluff to be found in the later quartos and the 
folio. Steevens. 

9 La. Cap. IVkat fay you ? &c] This ridiculous fpeech is entirely 
added fince the firft edition. Pop*. 

Read 
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Read o'er the volume of young Paris' face 

And find delight writ there with beauty's pen ; 

Examine every married lineament 1 , 

And fee how one another lends content ; 

And what obfcur'd in this fair volume lies, 

Find written \n the margin of his eyes 1 

This precious book of love, this unbound lover 4 , • 

To beautify him, only lacks a cover : 

The fi'Ti lives in the feaj and 'tis much pride, 

For fair without the fair within to hide : 

That book in many's eyes doth mare the glory, 

That in gold clafps locks in the golden ltory 5 ; 

1 Read 0 cr the volume, &c] The feme thought occurs in Pericles 
Prince of Tyre : 

*« Her face the book of* praifcj, where is read 
u Nothing but curious pJeafures.* 1 Steevens. 

* Examine evoy married lineament \ ] This fpeech, as ha? been ob- 
ferved, is not in tne quarto, 1577. The reading or" the text is that of 
the quarto 1599* The foiio, jftcr a later quarto, that of 1609, reads 
federal lineament, I havtt no doubr that married was the poet's word, 
'and that it was altered only becaufc the printer of the quarto of 1609 did 
«ot undjrlTt\nd it. Malone. 

Shakfpeare meant by this phrafc, Examine how nicely one feature de- 
pends upon another, or accords with another, in order to produce that 
harmony of the whole face which feems to be implied in w/tfr»f.— In 
Troi/us and Creffida, he fpeaks of " the married calm of ftatei }" and in 
his 8th Sonnet has the fame allufion 1 

" if the true concord of well-tuned founds, 
" By unions married, do offend thine ear.'* Steevens. 
-3 And what obfeurd in this fair volume lies, 

Find written in the margin of his e>*s.] So, in our authour's Rape 
of Lucrece s 

" But me, that never copM with Granger eyes, 
" Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, 
M Nor read the fubtle mining fecrccies, 
u Writ in the glafly margent of fuch books." Ma lone. 
The comments on ancient books were always printed in the margin. 
So Horatio in Hamlet fays: " — 1 knew, you mud be edify M by the 
fKtjrgetit," Sec. Steevens. 

* 7 bis precious book of love, this unbound lover, ~\ The unbound Inver, is 
a quibble between the binding of a book, and the binding of marriage. 

Mason. 

5 That in gold clafps locks in the golden ftory ;] The goldcr, Jlory is 
perhaps the golden legend, a book in the darker ages of popery much 
read, and doubtlcfs often exquilitely embellimed, but of which Canus, 
one of the pvxpifh doctors, proclaims the authour to have been bemo ferret 
oris, plumbei cordis. Johnson. 

The poet may mean nothing more than to fay, that thofe books are moft 
c (Itemed by the world, where valuable contents are embellifccd by as <w- 
Ualle binding. Steevens. « 

c 3 s a 
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So (hall you {hare all thai he doth poiTefs, 
By having hirp, making yourfeif no lets. 

Nurfe. No lefs ? nay, bigger; wojuq i grow by men. 
Cap, Speak briefly, can you like of Paris' love r 

Jul. I'll look to like, if looking liking move : 
But no more deep will i endart mine eye 6 , 
Than your content gives itrength to make it fly. 

» 

Enter a Servant. * 

Serv. Madam 7 , the guefts are come, fupper fervM up, 
you call'd, my young lady afr'd for, the nurfe curfed IB 
the pantry, and every thing in extremity, i mud hence 
to wait ; 1 befecch you, follow ftraight. 

La. Cap. We follow thee.-^ Juliet, the county flays. 

Nurfe. Go, girt fcek happy nights to happy days. 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE IV. 
A Street. 

Enter Romeo, Mercutio 8 , Benvolio, with five cr f.x 
Mafkers, Torch-bearers, and Others* 

Rom. What, (hall this fpeech be fpoke for our excufe ? 
Or (hall we on without apology ? 

Ben. 

* — endart mint rye f ] The quarto, 1597, reads \*— * *g egt mine eye. 

Steevens. 

7 Madam, &c] To this fpeech there have b?en likevvife additions 
ft nee die elder quarto, but they are not of fufficient confequence to be 
punted. Steevens. 

8 — Mircutioy] Shakfpeare appears to have formed this character on 
•he following flight hint in the original dory : "-—another gentleman 
-called Mercutioy which was a courtlike gentleman, very wel beloved of 
;tll men, and by rcafon of his pleafant and courteous behaviour was in 
al companies wel intertained." Painter's Palace of Plcafurc, torn ii. 
p. 221. Steevens. 

iMcrcutio is thus defcribed in the poem which Shakfpcare followed : 
" At thonc fide of her chair her lover Romeo, 
** And on the other fide there fat one calPd Mercutioj 
" A courtier that each where was highly had in price, 
* f For he was courteous of his fpeech, and pleafant of device. 
Xi Even as a lion would among the lambs be bold, 
u Su«h was amang the baihful maids Mercu:io to behold. 

" Willi 
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Ben. The date is out of fuch prolixity 9 : 
We'll have no Cupid hood-winlcM with a fcarf, 
Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath, 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper 1 ; 
- Nor no without-book prologue 1 , faintly fpoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance 3 : 
J*ut, let them meafure us by what they will, 
We'll meafure them a meafure 4 -, and be gone. * 

Rom. Give me a torch 5 , — I am not for this ambling ; 
Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 

Mer. 

** With friendly gripe he feiz'd fair Juliet's fnowifli hand ; 
" A gift he had, that nature gave him in his fwnthing band 
" Tlut frozen mountain ice was never half fo cold, 
" As were his hands, though ne'er fo near the lire he did th?m 
hold." 

Perhaps it was this la*! circumftance which induced our poet to repre- 
fent Mcrcutio, as little fenfible to thj.palfioil of love, and M a jeftcr at 
wounds which Le never felt," See Othdio, Act III. fc. iv. 
M — This band is moift, my hJy - 
" This aigu-.s fruirfulnefs and liberal heart J 
" Hot, hot, and moift." 

9 The date is out of fucb prolixity :] A tedious fpeech by way of in- 
troduction to mafkers, before their entry at a mafquerade, is no longer in 
famion. To Mr. Steevens we are indebted for the true interpretation of 
this pafTage. Malone. 

In Henry Fill, where the king introduces himfclf to the entertain- 
ment givm by Woifey, he appears, like Romeo and his companions, in 
a majk, and fends a meflenger before, to make an apology for his intrufion. 
This was a cuftom obferved by thofc who came uninvited, with a delire t» 
conceal thcmfelvea for the fake of intrigue, or to enjoy the greater free- 
dom of converfation. Their entry on thefc occafnns was always prefaced 
by fome fpeech in praife of the beauty of the ladies, or the generofity of 
the entertainer j and to the prolixity of fuch introductions, I belieye, 
Romeo is made to allude. 

So, in Hijlriomaftixy i6io, a man exprcfils his wonder that the majkers- 
enter without any compliment : 

" What, come they in fo blunt, without device f" 

In the accounts of many entertainments given in reig/.s antecedent to 
that of Elizabeth, I find this cuftom preferred. Of the fame kind of 
mafquerading, fee a fpecimen in Timon, where Cupid precedes a troop of 
ladies with a fpeech. Steevens. 

1 — like a crow -keeper j] The word croiv-keeper is explained in K. . 
Lear, Act IV. fc. vi. Johnson. 

* Nor no <witbaut-book prologue, &c] The two following lines are in- 
serted from the firft edition. Pope. 

3 — for our entrance:] Entrance is here ufed as a trify liable ; en- 
ter ance. Malone. 

4 Will meafure them a meafure,] i. e. a dance. Malone. 

5 Give me a torch,] The character which Romeo declares his refo- 
iution to a/Fume, will be beA explained by a pailage in Weftward Hoe, 

C4 *f> 

* 
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Mer. Nay, gentle Romeo, wc niuft have you dance. 

Rem. Not I, believe me : you have dancing flioes. 
With nimble foles : I have a foul of lead, 
So flakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 

Mer. You are a lover 6 ; borrow Cupid's wings, 
And foar with them above a common bound. 

Rem. I am too fore enpierced with his ihaft, 
To foar.with his light feathers ; and fo bound, 
I cannot bound 7 a pitch above dull woe : 
Under love's heavy burden do I fink. 

Mer. And, to fink in it, mould you burden love 8 ; 
Too great oppreffion for a tender thing. 

Rem. Is love a tender thing ; it is too rough, 
Too rude, too boifTrous ; and it pricks like thorn. 

Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with love ; 
Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down.— 
Give me a cafe to put my vifage in : [Putting on a mafc. 
A vifor for a vifor ! — what care I, 

ly Decker and Webftcr, 1607: "He is jud. like a torch-bearer to 
mafiten ; he wears good cloaths, and is ranked in good company, but he 
doth nothing." A torch-bearer fcems to have been a conftant' attendant 
on every troop of mafks. So, in the fecond part of Robert Earl rf 
lluntbgdon, 1601 : 

M — as on a rr.afque : But for our torch leanrs, 

u Hell cannot rake fo mad a crew as I.** 
Again, in the fame play : 

*' ' a gallant crew, 

" Of courtly mafkers landed at the ftairs } 

'* Before whom, unintreated, I am come, 

" And here prevented, I believe, their page, 

'* Who, with his torch is en ter'd. Steevens. 
K. Henry VIII. when he went ma/ked to Wolley*f palace, (now 
Whitehall,) had fixteen torch- bearers. Maloki. 

6 Mcr. You are a lover j &c] The twelve following lines are not to 
Ut found in the firft edition. Pope. 

7 1 fo btund, 

I cannot bound, &c] Let Milton's example, on this occafion, keep 
Shakfpeare in countenance : 
** m 1 in contempt 

" At one flight bound high over-leapM all bound 
" Of hill," &c. Par. Loft, book iv. 1. 180. St e evens. 
* — » lhould you burden love;] 1. e. by finking in it, you fh:uld, or 
nvould, burden love. Mr. Heath, on whofe fuggeftion a note of interro- 
gation has been placed at the end of this line in the late editions, entirely 
mifunderftood the pafTagc. Had he attended to the firft two lines of 
Mercutio's next fpeech, he would have feen wliat kind of burdens he was 
thii Wing of. See alfo the concluding lines of Mcrcutio's long fpeech. in 
p. 43. M'alcm. 

What 
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What curious eye doth quote deformities 9 ? 
Here are the beetle-brows, (hall blufli for me. 

Ben. Come, knock, and enter ; and no fooner in, 
But every man betake him to his legs. 

Rom* A torch for me : let wantons, light of heart '* 
Tickle the fenfelefs ruihes with their heels a ; 
For I am proverb'd with a grandfire phrafe 3 ,— 
I'll be a candle-holder, and look on, — 
The game was ne'er fo fair, and I am done 4 . 

9 — doth quote deformities To quote is to objenve. St e evens. 
1 Let wantons, light of bean, &c] Midcileton has borrowed this 
thought in his play of Blurt Maficr-Conjiiiblc, 1602 : '- 

tt — biJ him, whofc heart no furrow feels, 

" Tickle the ru/hes with his wanton heels ; 

u I have too much lead at mine." St e evens. 

* Tickle the fenjclejs ru flies* ivith their heels j] It has been already ob- 
served, that it was anciently the cuftom to (hew rooms with rujhes, before 
carpets were in life. So, Hentziner, jn his .Itinerary fpeaking of Q^-E/x- 
xabctb's prt fence-chamber at Greenwich, fays: " The floor, after the 
Engliih fafhion, was ftrcwed with hay," meaning rujhes. Steevens. 

See Vol. XIII. p. 41, n 7. 

Shakfpeare, ic has been obferved, gives the manners and cuftoms of 
his own time to all countries and all ages. It is certainly true ; but let it 
always be remembered that his contemporaries offended againft propriety in 
the fame manner. Thus Marlowe in his Hero and Leander : 
u She, fearing on the rujhes to be flung, 
u Striv'd with redoubled ftrength.— " Ma lone. 

3 —a grandjire phrafe',-—] The proverb which Romeo means, is con- 
tained in the line immediately following : To hold the candle, is a very 
common proverbial expreflbn, for being an idle fpeclator. Among Ray'a 
proverbial fentences, is this,— -" A good candle-b'Ader proves a good 
gamefter." Steeveks. 

The proverb to 4 which Romeo refers, is rather that alluded to in the 
line next but one. 

It appears from a paflage in one of the fmall collections of Poetry en- 
titled Drolleries, of which 1 have loft the title, that " Our fportis at the 
heft," or at the fairefl, meant, tve have had enough of it. Hence it h 
that Romeo fays, " 1 am done." 

Dun is the mouji, I know not why, feems to have meant, "Peace ; be 
fiill I and hence it is fiid to be " the conftablc's own word j" who may 
be fuppof.d to be employed in apprehending an offender, and afraid of 
alarming him by any noife. So, in the comedy of Patient GrifJel, 1603 ; 
*« What, Babub ! fay you. Heere, matter, fay I, and then this eye 
opens; yet don is the mouje, lib still. What, Babulo ! fays GrifTel. 
Anone, fay I, a.id then this eye bokes up ; yet downe I fmig againe.'* 

M alone. 

* LI! be a candle-holder, and lock on,— 

The game tvas ne'er Jo fair, Sec] An allufion to a"n old proverbial 
faying, which aivif^s to give over when the game is at the faireft. 

Anonymui. 

C 5 Mer.. 
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34 ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Mcr. Tut ! dun's the moufe, the conftable's own word s : 
If thou art dun, we'll draw thee fioin the mire 6 

or 

• 

5 Tut f dun's the mcvfe, tie corf able i own word, &C.] This poor ob- 
fcure ftufY ihould have an explanation in mere charity. It is an anfwer 
to thefe two lines of Rom*o : 

For I am proverb'd with a grandfire phrafe ; — and 

The game was ne'er fo fair, and I am done. 
Mercutio, in his reply, anfwers the laft line firfl.. The thought of which, 
?rd of the preceding, is taken from gaming. I'll be a candle bolder (fays 
Romeo) and look on. It is true, if I could play myf-lf, I could never 
exp**& a fairer chance than in the company we are going to : but, alas ! / 
am done, I have nothing to play with : I have loft my heart already. 
Mercutio catches at the word done, ana quibbles with it, as if Romeo had 
Ciid, The ladies indcrd are fair, but I am dun, i. e. of a dark com- 
plexion. And fo replies, Tut ! dun's the moufe ; a proverbial expreffion 
of the fame import with the French, La r.uit tout les chats font gtis : as 
much as to fay, You need not fear, night will make all yr.ur com- 
pl?xions alike. " And becaufe Romeo had introduced his obfervationf 
with, s 

I am frcvtrVd with a grandfire phrafe, 

Mercutio adas to his reply, the conftablit oivn nerd: as much as to fay, 
If you are for old proverbs, I'll fit you with one ; 'tis the covftablc's oivn 
word ; whole cufVom was, when he fummoncd his watch, ard afligned 
them their fever*] ftations, to give them what the fr ldiers call, the lucrd. 
But this nig!<t-guard being diltinguiihed for rheir pVific chamcler, 
the conftable, as an emblem of their harmhfs difpofition, chofe that 
domeftic animal for his word, which, in time, might become proverbial. 

War burton, 

6 If thev art &tn, we'll draw thee from the mire — ] A proverbial fay- 
ing uied bv Mr. Thomas Hey wood, in his play intitled The Datchrfs of 

tojUk, A'a in. 

" A rcpe for Biihop Bonner j Clunce, run, 

** Call help, a rope, or Wi are all undone ; 

*« Draw di n out of the ditch." Grey. 
Draw dun cut of the v.ire, feems to have been a game. In an old 
rolle&ion of Satyres, Epigrams, &c. I find it enumerated among other 
paflimes : 

M At fhove-groate, venter-point, or croffe and pil?, 
u At leaping o'er a Midfommer bone-fk-r, 

II Or at the drawing dun out of the rryer." 

Dun's the n:oufe is a proverbial phrafe, which I have like wife met 
with frequently in the old comedies. So, in Every Woman in her Hu- 
mour, 1 609 : 

*' If my hoft fay the word, the moufe Jhall be dun." 
It is a!fo found among Ray's proverbial fimilies. Again, in the Two 
Merry Milkmaids, 1620 : " Why ihen, 'tis done, and dun's the moufe, 
and undone all t^e courtiers." 

Of this cant expreffion I cannot determine the precife meaning. It 
is ufed again in Wef.ward Hoe, by Decker and Webfter, 1607, but ap- 
prcntly in a fenfe different from that which Dr. Warburton would amx 
to it. S ritvtNS. 

Thefe 
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OF this (favc reverence) love, wherein thou ftick'ft* 
Up to the ears. — Come, we burn day-light, ho 8 . 
, Rom. Nay, that's not fo. 

Mtr, I mean, fir, in delay 
We wafte our lights in vain, like lamps by day 9 . 
Take our good meaning ; for our judgment fits 
Five times in that, ere once in our five wits 1 . 

Rum. 



Thefc paffages ferve to prove that Dr. WaTOurtorTs explanation is ill 
founded, without tending to explain the real fenfe of the phrafe, or 
/hewing why it fliould be the cenfiabWi own nvord. Mason. 

7 Of this ( fave reverence ) lone, wherein thou flick" ft—] I have fol- 
lowed the firft quarto, 1597, exevpt that it has Jur-reverence, inftead of 

fave-reverence. It was only a different mode of fpelling the fame word ; 
which was derived from the Latin, fabva revcrentia. See Blount's Glof- 
fograph. Svo. 168 r, in v. fa -reverence. 
So, in Maffinger's l r cry Woman : 
" The beaftlieft man,— 

" (Sir-reverence of the company) a rank whorc-mafter." 

Again, in the Puritan, i6ej :— " ungarter'd, unbutton'd, nay, (fir- • 
reverence,) nntrufs'd." 

In Cywbeline we have the fame thing more delicately expreflVd : « Why 
Ihould his miftrefs not be fit ton } The rather, Jawing reverence of the 
word, for 'tis faid a woman's fitnefs comes by fits." 

In the Comedy of Errors the word is written as in the firft copy of this 
play, and is ufed in the fame fenfe : M — fuch a one as a man may not 
ipeak of, without he fay fir -reverence," — And in Much ado about No- 
thing, it occurs as now printed in the text: " I think you will have, me 
fay (fave reverence ) a hufband." 

The printer of the quarto, 1599, exhibited the line thus unintelli- 
gibly : 

Or, fave yea reverence, love— 
which was followed by the next quarto, of 1609, and by the folio wipli 
a llight variation. The editor of the folio, whenever he found an error 
in a later quarto, feems to have corrected it by caprice, without exa- 
mining the preceding copy. He reaJs,— Or, fave your reverence, Sec. 

Malone. 

8 — ive hum day-iighr, ha.] To burn day light, is a proverbial ex- 
preflion, ufed when candles, &c. are lighted in the day-time. 

Steevens. 

9 —Hie larrps by day.} Lamps is the rending of the oldeft quarto. 
The folio and fubfequent quartos read— tights lights by day* Steevens, 

1 — for. our judgment fits » 

live times in tba:> ere or.se in our five tvits,~\ The quarto 1 599, and 
the foiio, have— our fine wits. Shakfpswe is on ail occafions fo fond 
of antithftis, that 1 have no doubt he wtote five, not fine. The error ' 
has happened lb often in thefe p)a>s, and the nncndatiun is fo ftrongly 
confirmed '"by comparing thefe lines "as exhibited in the enlarged copy 
of this play, with- the pajjage as it Mood erig'mally, that I have not hefi- 
tated to give the reading which I propofed fome time ago, a place in 
tJic tCXU. 

» . ■ • . ... 

Tko -< 
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Rom. And we mean well, in going to this* maflc ; 
But 'tis no wit to go. 

Mer. Why, may one aflc ? 

Rom. I dreamt a dream to-night. x 
Mer. And fo did I. 
Rom. Well, what was yours ? 
Mer. That dreamers often lie. ' 
Rom. In bed, afleep, while they do dream things 
true. 

Mer. O, then*, I fee, queen Mal> hath been with you. 
She is the fairies' midwife 3 ; and lhe comes 

In 

The fame miftake has happened in A Midfuntmer-NighC s Dream, 
where we find in all the old copies— " of* thefe fine the fenic," inftead of 
«« —thefe five." Again, in K. Henry VI. \*. I : " Deck'd with fine 
flower-de-luces," inftead of — " five" &c. In Corio/anvs, the only au- 
thentick ancient copy has—" the five ftrains of honour," for " the fine 
/trains of honour," Indeed in the writing of Shakfpeare's age, the u 
and n were formed exactly in the fame manner: we are not to wonder 
therefore that ignorant rranferbers mould have confounded them. In the 
modern editions thefe enors have all been properly amended. 

Shakfpeare has again mentioned the five ivits in Much ado about No- 
thing ; in K. Lear, and in one of h?s fonnets. Again, in the play before 
m : " Thou haft more of the wild-goofe in one of thy toits, than, I am 
fbrc, I have in my whole five.** Mercutio is here alfo the fpeaker. 

In the firft quarto the lir.e ltands thus : 

M Three times in that, ere once in our right wits." 
"When the poet altered " three times" to '* five times," he, without 
doubt, for the fake of the jingle, difcarded the wmd right, and fubfti- 
tutcd five in its place. The alteration, indeed, feems to have been made 
merely to obtain the aitithefis. 

Notwithftandirg all thefe concurring circumftances, Mr. Steevens 
thinks fine may be the true reading, becauie " they would whip me 
w4th their fine wits,*' occurs in the Merry Wive* of Whdfcr. 

Ma lone. 

* Oi then, Sec] In the quarto 1597, after the firft line of Mercu- 
tio's fpeech, Romeo fays, S^ueen Mat, what's Jbe ? and the printer, by 
a blunder, has given all the reft of the fpeech to the fame character. 

Steevbns. 

3 — J, fee, queen Mab hath been with you. 

She is the fairies' midwife ;] The fairies* midwife does not mean the 
tpidwife to the fairies, but that me was the perfon among the fairies, whole 
department it was to deliver the fancies of fleeping men of their dreams, 
tfcoic children of an idle brain. "When we fay the kings judges, we do 
not mean perfons who are to judge the king, but perfons appointed by him 
to judge hisfubjects. Stzevkns. 

I apprehend, and with no violence of interpretation, that by " the 
fairies' midwife," the poet means, the midwife among the fairies, becaufe 
it was her peculiar employment to fteal the new-born babe in the night, 

and 
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In (hape no bigger than an agat-tfone 

On the fore -finger of an alderman 4 , 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 5 

Athwart men's nofes as they lie afleep : 

Her waggon-fpokes made of long fpinners' legs ; 

Tne cover, of the wings of graihoppers ; 

and to leave another in its place. The poet here ufes her general app-'f- 
lation, and character, which yet has To far a proper reference to the pre- 
fent train of fiction, as that her UlvfioiM were pracYifed on perfons in bed 
or afleep ; for (he not only haunted women in childbed, but was likewife 
the incubus or nightmare : Shakfpeare, by employing her here, alludes at 
large to her midnight pranks performed on fleepers $ but denominates her 
from the molt notorious one, of her perfonnting the drov/fy midwife, who 
was infenfibly carried away into fome ditrant water, and fubitituting a new 
birth in the bed or craJle. It would clear the appellation to read the fairy 
midwife. — The poet avails himfcif of Mab's appropriate province, by 
giving her this nocturnal agency. T. War ton. 

* On the fore -finger of an alderman,'] The quarto, 1597, reads, of a 
burgomafier. The alteration was probably made by the poet himiolf, as 
We find it in the fucceeding ropy, 1599 : but in order to familiarize, the 
idea, he has diminirtud its prop iety. In the pictures of burgomaders, 
the ring is generally placed on the fore-firger; and from a paflage in Tie 
firfi Part of Henry IV. we may fupp ;fe the citizens in Shakfpeare's time 
to have worn this ornament on the thumb. So again, Glapthorne, in his 
comedy of Wit in a Conftable, 1639: " — a id an alderman, as I may 
fay to you, he has no more wit than the /jft o* the bench j and that lies 
in his thumb-ring.'" Steevens. 

5 — of atomies — ] Atony is no more than an obfolete fubflitute for 
atom. So, in Hey wood's Brazen Age, 1613: 
u I'll tear thy limbs into more atomies 
" Than in the fummcr play before the fun." 

In Drayton's' Nimpkidia there is likewife a defcription of Queen Meb's 
chariot: 

*• Four nimble gncts the horfes wcre t 
n Their harnejjes of gcJJ'amere, 
M Fly ct anion , her charioteer^ 

** Upon the coach -box getting : 
«< Her chariot cf a fnaiVs fine Jhcll, 
" Which for the colours did excell, 
4< The fair S^ueen Mab becoming well, 

" So lively ivas the limning : 
" Tbf feat, the foft wool cf the bee, 

* The over (gallantly to fee) . 
" The tving of a py d butterfiee, 

" I trow, 'twas fitnple trimming : 
*• The wheels composed of cricket" s^benes, 
u And dainfilv made for the nonce, 

* For fear of rattling on the fiones, 

** With tbifile-down they fhod Steevens. 
Drayton's Nmphidia was written fcveral years after this tiagedy. 

Malonb. 

The 
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The traces, of the fmaUeft fpkler's web ; 

The collars, of the moonfhine's watry beams : 

Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lain, of film: 

Her waggoner, a fmall grey-coated gnat, j 

Not half fo big as a round little worm 

Prick'd from the lazv finder of a- maid : 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner iquirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers. 

And in tins llate (he gallops night by night 

Through love is' brains, and then they dream of love : : 

On courtiers' knees, that dream on court'fies itraight : . 

O'er lawyer's fingers, who {Straight dream on fees : 

O'er ladies' lips, who ftraight on kifles dream ; 

Which oft the angry Mab with blitters plagues. 

Becaufc their breatns with fweet-meats * tainted are. 

Sometime £he gallops o'er a courtier's nofe, 

And then dreams lie of fmelling out a fuit 6 : 

And ' 

* • 

* — with fweet-meats — ] i. c. kiftng-comfits. Thefe artificial aids 
to peifu.-re the breath, are mentioned by Falftaft" in the laft act of tkr 
Merry WtVtS of Wv:dfor, Ma lone. 

6 Sometime Jhe galUps t"er a ciurticr^s nsfe, 

And tbcK dreams it of [melting out a fuit:] Dr. Warburtnn has 
juftW obferved, that in Shakfpcaie's time " a court- felicitation was 
called fimply a fuit, and a proceft, a fuit at law, to diftinguim it from 
the other. 1 The king (fays an ano-ymous contemporary writer of the 
life of Sir William Cecil,) c. tied him (Sir William C<cH,) aril after 
long talk with him, being much d: lighted with his an fivers, wiJhed his 
father to find [i. e. to f*ncll out~\ a fuit for him. Whereupon he be- 
came fuitsr for the reverfun of th? cuftot brcvium office in the Common 
Pleas ; which the king willingly granted, it being the firft fuit he had in 
his life.' 

As almoft every bock of that age furni/hes proofs of what Dr. War-' 
burton has obferved, I fliaii idd but one other inftance, frnm Decker's 
Culs Hornehocke, 1609 : " If you be a courtier, difcourfc of the obtaining . 
of fuitsr 

To avoid the repetition of the word courtiers In this fpeech, Mr. 
Tyrrwhitt propofed to read — O'er counties'' knees, i. e. the knees of 
counts j for in old largujgc ccunty figr iried a r.ctler:^n. So, as he ob- 
ferves, in Holinfhed, p. 115c, " the Ccur.tic Egmono," ard in the Eur- 
Icigh papers, I. p. 7, " 'I he Ccnntie Palatine, Lowys." Paris, he adds, 
who, in one place is called forr/, is moft commonly ftyled the ccunty in 1 
this play. He, however, candidly a( knowl-dgts that M the rcpatiiun of 
the courtier, which offends as in this pafilge, may be owing to the 
players having jumbled together the varieties of fcveral edition;, as they 
certainly' have done in other puts of the play." 

In the prefent inllance I think it is more probable that the repetition 
arofc from the caufe alFigned by Mr. Steevens. M alone. 

This 
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And fometimes comes (he with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling a parfon\s noie as 'a lies afleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice : 
Sometime ihe driveth o'er a foldier's neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, amlxifcadocs, Spa in ill blades* 7 , 
Of healths five fathom deep 6 ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear ; at which he (tarts, a:id wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, fwears a praver or two, 
And flecps again. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horfes in the night ; 
And bakes the elf locks 9 in foul fluttiih hairs, 

Which, 

This fpecch at different times received much alteration and improve- 
ment. The part of it in qaeftion, (lands t!;us in the quarto, 1597 : 
And in this fort flic gallops up and eVwn 
Through lovers braines, a^d then they dr*am of love : 
O'er courtiers knee, who ftrait on cuWies dream : 
O'er ladies lips, who dream on kiflT-s ftrait J 
Which oft the angrie M;.b with blifters plagues, 
Becaufe their breaths with fwe-J m.-ats tainted are. 
Sometimes fite gallops o'er a lawyer's lap, 
And then dreames hi of fmeUing our a fuir : 
And fometimes comes lh" with a tithe-pig's taile, 
Tickling a parfon's Roie that lies afleepe, . 
And then dreames he of another benefice* 
Sometimes (he gallops o'er a fcuk!i-r's nofe, 
And then dreames he of cutting forraine throats, 
Of breaches, ambufcadoes, countermines, 
Of healths five fadome dcepe, &c. 
Shakfpeare, as 1 oblerved before, did not always attend to the propriety of 
his own alterations. Ste evens. 

7 — Sfdtrijk blades,] A word is called a tolcdo, from the excellence 
•f the Toietan fteel. So Grotiusi 

Gladlus Toletanus. 
" Unda Tagi non eft uno celcbranda metallo ; 

" Utilis in cives eft ibi lamna fuos." Johnson. 
The qusrto, 1597, inftead of Spaui/b blades, reads countermines* 

Steevehs. 

Jn the pafTagc quoted from CVotius, alto has been conftantly printed 
inftead of uno, which makes it nonfenfe j the whole point of the coupiet 
depending on that word. I have curre&ed it from the original. 

Mai.one. 

8 Of healths five fatbem deep j] So, in JVefiivard Hoe, by Decker 
and Webfter, 1607: "—troth, fir, my maft :r and fir Gt-flin are 
guzzling j they are dabbling together fatbem deep. The knight has 
drunk fo much bealtb to the gentleman yonder, on his knees, that he- 
hath almoft loft the ufe of bis legs." Ma lone. 

9 And bakes tie elf-locks, &c.J This was a common fuperftition ; 
.and feems to have had its rife from the horrid difeafe' called the Plica 
Poionica. War bur ton. v> 

So^ 

■ 
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Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs 
That prefies them, and learns them firit to bear, 
Making them women of good carriage. 
This is flic — 

Rom. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace ; 
Thou talk'ft of nothing. 

Mer. True, I talk of dreams : 
Which arc the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantafy ; 
Which is as thin of fubitance as the air ; 
And more inconltant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen bofom of the north, 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence*, 
Turning his face • to the dew-dropping fouth. 

Ben. This wind, you talk of, blows us from ourfelves ; 
Supper is done, and we (hall come too late. 

Rom. I fear, too early : for my mind mifgives, 
Some confequence, yet hanging in the liars, 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night's revels ; and expire the term 
Of a defpifed life 3 , clos'd in my breaft, 
By fome vile forfeit of untimely death : 
But He, that hath the flcerage of my courfe, 



So, in Hey wood's Iron sfge, 1632 : 

" And when I fhook thtfe fecks, now knotted all, 
" As bck'd in bluo-V Malone. 

1 — when maids, Sec] So, in Drayton's Nimphid'ia : 

w yind Mab, bis merry queen, by night 
f( Befirides young fciks that lie upright, 
u ( In elder tines tic ir.are that bight ) 
" Which plagues them out of meafure." 
So, in Gervafe of Tilbury, Dec. 1. c. 17. " Vidimus quefdam dae- 
mones tanto zdo mulkrts amare, quod ad iraudita prorumpunt luiibria, 
«rt cum ad concubitum carurn acccdunt, mira moU ems opprimur.t, ncc ab 
•fiis videntur." Anonymus. 

°f t! 00 ^ carriage.] So, in Love's Labour's Left, Act I. fc. ii. 
" — let them be men of good repute and carriage." 
Moth. Sampfon, mafter j he was a man of good carriage-, great car- 
riage', for he carried the town-gates," &c. Steevens. 

2 — from thence,] The quarto, 1597, reads : —in hafte. *St eevens. 
•—Am fate— ] So the quarto, 1597. The other ancient copies have 

fide. Maloni. 

3 — and expire the term 

Of a defpifed life,] So, in the Rape of Lucreee : 

" An cxpir'd date, canceled ere *ell begun," Maloni. 

Dirca 
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Diredl my my rail 4 - ! — On, lufly gentlemen. 
Ben. Strike, drum 5 . 

■ 

SCENE V 6 . 
A Hall in Capulet's Houfe. 

Muficians waiting. Enter Servants 

t. Serv. Where's Potpan, that he helps not to take 
away ? he fhift a trencher 7 ! he fcrape a trencher ! 

2. Serv. When good manners ihall lie all in one or 
two men's hands, and they unwalh'd too, 'tis a foul 
thing. 

I. Serv, Away with the joint-ftools, remove the court- 
cupboard 8 , look to the plate: — good thou, fave me a 

piece 

• 

* Direc? my fail !] I have reflored this reading from the elder quarto, 
as being more congruous to the metaphor in the preceding line. Suit is 
the reading of the folio. St t eve n s. 

Sair is the corrupt reading of the quarto 1 599 > ^ r0m which it got into 
all the fubfequent copies. Ma lone. 

* Strike, drum.] Here the folio adds t They march about the fiage, and 
fa«vbtg men come forth with their napkins. Stievens. 

6 This fcene it added fines the firft copy. Stexvens* , 
. f — he fhift a trencher!] Trenchers were ftHl tifed by perfom of 
good fafhion in our author's time. In the houftnld-book of the earlt 
of Northumberland, compiled at the beginning cf the fame century* 
it appears that they were common to the tables of the firft nobility. 

Percy. 

They were common even in the time of Charles I. Malone. 

They continued common much Linger in many public focieties, par- 
ticularly in colleges and inns of court j and are ftill retained at Lin- 
coln's-Inn. Nichols. 

On the bonks of the Stationers* Compary, in the year 1554, is the 
following entry : " Item, pay'd for x dofyn of trenchers, xxi d. 

Steetens. 

8 — court -cupboard,") I am not very certain t'nat I know the exact 
fignification of court-cupbeard. Perhaps ic is what we call at prefent 
the fide-hoard. It is however frequently mentioned in the old plays t 
So, in a Humorous Day's Mirth, 1599: " — fhadow thefe tables with 
their white veils, and accompliih the couri-cupboard." Again, in the 
Roaring Girl, 1611 : " Place that in the court -cupboard '." Again, in 
Chapman's May-Day, 16x1 : (i Court -cupboards planted with rlaggons, 
cans, cups, beakers," Sec. 

Two of thefe cwrt -cupboards arc ftill in Stationers' Hall. 

Stexvens. 

By 




[Exeunt. 
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piece of march-pane 9 ; and, as thou loveft me, let the* 
porter let in Suian Grinditone, and Nell. — Antony ! and 
Potpan ! 

2. Serv. Ay, boy ; ready. 

1. Serv. You are look'd for, and call'd for, alVd for, 
and fought for, in the great chamber. 

2. Serv. We cannot be here and there too.-r-Cheerly, 
boys ; be brifk a while, and the longer liver take all. 

\They retire behind* 

By " reviwe the court-cupboard," the fpeaker means, I think) re- 
move the Aaggons, cups, ewers, &c. contained in it. — A court- cup- 
boatd was not ilriclly what we now call a fidc-bcard, but a real* fitted, 
up with fhelres to contain plate, Sec. for the ufe of the table. It 
was afterwards called a buffet, and continued to be uftd to the time 
of Pope : 

u The rich buffet well coloured fcrpcr.ts gr?ce, 
u And gaping Tiitons fpew to waih your face.'* 
The Jide- beard was, I apprehend, introduced in the prefent century. 

Maloki* 

The ufe which to this day is made of thofe cupbeards is exactly de- 
fciibed In the above-quoted line of Chapman j to difplay at public fcfri- 
vals the faggens, cans, cups, leakers, and other antique filver veflcls of 
the company, fome of which (wich the names of the donors inferibed on 
them) are remarkably large. Nichols. 

9 Save we a piece of marcb-pane j] March-pane was a confection made 
of piftacho-nuts, almonds, and fugar, See. and in high eftcem in Shak-- 
ipeare's time j as appears from the account of Queen Elizabeth's enter- 
tainment in Cambridge. It is faid that the univerfity prcfented Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil, their chancellor, with two pair of gloves, a tnarcb-pcr.e, a;;d 
two fugar-loaves. Picket Defdcrata Curioja, Vol. II. p. so. Grey. 
• March pane was a kind of fweet brtad or bilcuit : called by k»n;e al- 
mond-cake. Hermdaus Earbarus terms it mczeparh, vulgarly Iiitirtius- 
far.'is. G. warcrpain and mrffc^an. it. narzapave. H. // tr.i;capar,. B. 
warccpeyn, i. e. tnajfa pura. But, as few undtvrto >d the meaning of 
this term, it begun to be generally though corruptly called wajjcpcyn, v:cr- 
eepyn, martjeptyn \ and in confequence of this miftake of theirs, it loon 
took the name of rt.artius panis, an appellation transferred afterwards into 
other languages. Sve Junius. Hawkins. 

Marcb-pane was a conftant article in the dcfcrls of our anc.flors. So, 
In Acolcjius, a comedy, 1540: " — feeing that the ilfue of the table, 
fruits and checfe, or wafers, hypocras, ar.d msnkpanes, or comfyturcs, 
be brought In." See Dugdale's Orig. Jurid. p. 133. 

In the year 1560, I find the following entry on the bocks of the Sta- 
tioners' Company : « Item, payd for ix marfbe payees, xxvi s« viii. d. x 

S J E £ V E N s . 
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Enter Capulet, &c. moith the Guefts, and the Majkers. 

i. Cap. Welcome, gentlemen! ladies, that have their 
toes * 

Unplagu'd with corns, will have a bout with you :— 
Ah ha, my miftrefles ! which of you all / 
Will now deny to dance? Jhe that makes dainty, me, 
Til fwear, hath corns ; Am I come near you now ? 
You are welcome, gentlemen 1 i have feen the day, 
That I have worn a vifor ; and cauld tell 
A whifpering tale in a fair lady's ear, 
Such as would pleafe 'tis gone, 'tis gone, 'tis gone : 
You are welcome, gentlemen 1 !— -Come, muficians, play. 
A hall ! a hall* ! give room, and foot it, girls. 

[Mujtck plays, and they dance. 
More light, ye knaves ! and turn the tables up, 
And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot. — 
Ah, nrrah, this unlook'd-for fport comes well. 
Nay, fit, nay, fit, good eoufin Capulet 3 ; 

For 

* — their toes—] Thus all the ancient copies. The modern editors, 
following Mr. Pope, read, with more delicacy, their An editor by 

fuch capricious alterations deprives the reader of the means of judging of 
the manners of different ages 5 for the word employed in the text un- 
doubtedly did not appear indelicate to the audiences of Shakfpeare's rime, 
though perhaps it would not be endured at this day. M alone. 

1 Tou are welcome, gentlemen / J Thefe two lines, omitted by the mo- 
dern editors, I have replaced from the folio. Johnson. 

2 A kail! a hall /J Such is the old reading, and the .true one, though* 
the modern editors read, A ball ! a hall I The former exclamation occurs 
frequently in the old comedies, and ll^nifies, make room* So, in the CO* 
mcdy of Do&or Dodypoll, 1600 : * 

" Room ! room ! a ball! a ball T 
Again, in Ben Jonfon's Tale of a Tub : 
« Then cry, a ball ! a ball!" 
" and numberlefs other paffages. Stiivens. 

3 —good coujin Capulet,] This coujin Capulet is unkle in the pap>r of 
invitation ; but as Capulet is defcribed as old, coujin is probably the right 
■word in both places. I know not how Capulet and his lady might 
agree, their ages were very difproportionale ; he has been paft ma/king 
for thirty years, and her age, as me tells Juliet, is but eight and twenty. 

Johnson,* 

Shakfpeare and other contemporary writers ufed the word ccujin to de- 
note any collateral relation, of whatever degree, and ib.nciimes even to 
denote thofe of lineal defecnt. 

The' king calls Hamlet frequently his coufin, though his nephew and 
ftep-fon : 

" But now, my c*ufi* Hamlet, and my fon.*" 

Richard 
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For you and I are paft our dancing days 4 : 
How long is't now, fince lail yourielf and I 
Were in a nrafk ? 

2. Cap. Bv'r lady, thirty years. 

i Cap. What, man ! 'tis not Co much, 'tis not To 
much : 

'Tis fmcc the nuptial of Lucentio, 

Come penticoli as quickly as it will, 

Some five and twenty years; and then we maflcM. 

2. Cap. J Tis more, 'tis more : his Ton is elder, fir ; 
His Ton is thirty. 

i. Cap. Will you tell me that 5 ? 
His Ton was but a ward two years ago. 

Rom. What lady's that, which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight 6 ? 

Ser<v. I know not, fir. 

Rom. O, fhe doth teach the torches to burn bright ! 

Richard III. during a whole fcene calls his nephew York, coujin^ who io 

his anfwer conftantJy calls him uncle. And the old Dutchcfs of York in 

the fame play calls her grandfon, coufin. 

<c Why, my young ecu/in, it is good to grow* 

* ToA. Grandam, one night, as he did fit at flipper." *tC. 

In this very play Lady Capulct fays, 

11 Tybalt, my coufin, O, my brother's child !** 

and in Fletcher's Woman 'Pteafed, Sylvlo ftyies Rhodope it one time hit 

annt, at ethers his toujln, to the great annoyance of Mr. Sympfon, the 

editor. Ma sok. 

* — our dancing days :] Thus the folio ; the quarto reads, our ford- 
ing days. Steevens. 

I Will yen tell me, &c] This fpeech (rands thus in the firft copy: 
Will you tell me that ? it cannot be fo : 
Hk fan was but a ward three years ago ; 
Good youths i'fuith ! — Oh, youth's a jolly thing V* 
There are many trifling variations in almoft every fpeech of this play \ but 
when they are of little confequence I have forborne to incumber the page 
by (he infertion of them. The Uft, however, of thefe three lints is na- 
tural, and worth prefcrvirg. Steevens. 

6 What Lutys that, wthb doth enricb the bard 

Of yonder knight ?] Here is another proof that our suthour hal the 
poem, and not Painter's Novel, in his mind. Jn the novel we are 
told, «' A certain lord of that troupe took Juliet by the hand to dance.'" 
tn the poem of Rcmcus and Juliet, as in the play, her partner h a 
knight : 

« Wiih torch in h?.nd a comely kriglt did. fetch her forth to 
dance." Maioki. 
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It teems flic hangs upon the cheek of night 7 
Like a rich icwe! in an Erhiop's en-* : 
Beauty too rich for ufe, for earth, too dear ! 
So lhe\V3 a fiiowy dove trooping with crow:, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows (hows. 
The meafure done, Til watch her phce of lland, 
And, touching hers, make happy my rade nana. 
Did my heart love till now 1 ibrfwear it, fight 1 
For I ne'er faw true beauty till this night 9 . 

Tyb. This, by his voice, mould be a Montague : — 
Fetch me my rapier, boy : — What ! dares the Save 
Come hither, cover'd with an antick face, 
To fleer and fcorn at our folemnity? 
Now, by the frock and honour of my kin, 
To ltrikc him dead I hold it not a fin. 

1. Cap. Why, how now, kiafman ? wherefore dorm 
you fo ? 

Tyb. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe ; 
A villain, that is hither come in fpight, 
To fcorn at our folemnity this night. 

1. Cap, Young Komeo is't? 

Tyb. 'Tis he, that villain Romeo. 

1. Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone, 
He bears him like a portly gentleman ; 
Arid, to fay truth, Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and weil-govern'd youth : 
I would not for the wealth of all this town, 
Here in my houfe, do him difparagement : 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him, 
Jt is my will ; the which if thou refpeft, 
Shew a fair prclencc, and put (>S theie frowns, 
An ill-befecming femblance for a feaft. 

Tyb. It fits, when fuch a villain is a gueft ; 
I'll not endure him. 

r 

\ 

7 — upen the cbal tf night — ] Slv.kfpeare has the fame thought in 
his 27th fo met : 

" Which, like a jewel hung in ghaftly night, 

u Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new." 

St E EVENS* 

8 hike a rich jewel in an Ethinffs ear :] So, in Lily's Enpbues ; 
« A fair p rarl in a Morian's ear. ' T. H. W. 

9 For I nter Jaw true beauty t.U this night.] Thus K. Henry FIJI. 

M o beauty, 

" Till now I never knew thee I" StieVews. 

I . Cap. 

r 
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I . Cap. He fhall be endur'd ; 
What, goodman boy ! — 1 fay, he ihall ; — Go to ;~-» 
Am I the malicr here, or you"? go to. 
You'll not endure him ! — God fliall mend my foul-*- 
You'll make a mutiny among my guefts 1 
You will fet cock-a-hoop ! you'll be the man ! 

Tyb. Why, uncle, 'tis a fhame. 

l. Cg/>. Go to, go to, 
You are a faucy boy :— Is't fo, indeed ?— 
This trick may chance to fcathe you 1 — I know what# 
You muft contrary me 1 ! marry, 'tis time- 
Well laid, my hearts :— You are a princox ; go 3 : 
Be quiet, or^More light, more light, for fhame !— 
I'll make you quiet ; What ! — Cheerly, my hearts. 

Tyb. Patience perforce 4 with wilful choler meeting, 
Makes my flelh tremble in their different greeting. 
I will withdraw : but this intrufion fliall, 
Now feeming fweet> convert to bitter gall. [Exit* 

Rom. If 1 profane with my unworthy hand [to Juliet. 
This holy fhrine, the gentle fine is this,— 
My lips, two blufhing pi!gri,:is 5 , ready Hand 

To 

1 To fcathe yau ;] !• e. to do you an injury. Steevens. 

2 You rr.ufi contrary me*] The ufe of this verb is common to our old 
writers. So, in Tu/lfs Lwve by R. Greene, 1616: M — rather wiftiing 
to die than contrary her refolution." Many inftances more might be 
fele&ed from Hidny's drcadia. 

-Again, in Warner's Aibhns England, 1602, B. 10. Chap. 59. 
" —his countermand mould have contraried fo." , 
The fame verb is ufed in Sir Thomas North's tranflation of Plutarch. 

Steeve>*$. 

3 You are a princox ; go •] A princox is a coxcomb, a conceited 
perfon. The v/ord :s ufed by Een Jonfon in The Cafe is altered, 1609 ) 
hy Chapman in his c^mtdy of May -Day, i6ioj in the Return from 

' Parncjjits, 1606: " Y"ur proud uniVerfjty Princox?' again, in Fuimut 
J roes, 1633 : "/That Princcx proud j" and indeed by moft of the old 
dramatick writers. Cotgrave renders un jet/nc cfcudeau fuperbe — a young 
princox boy . S t e e v z :< s . 

The etymology of the word princox may be found in Flon >'s Italian 
Dic*t. 1598, in v. Fincbino. It is rathet a cockered or fpoilt child, than 
a coxcomb. Malone. 

4 Patience perforce — ] This cxpreflion is in part proverbial: the .old 
aiigc is, 

" Patience perforce is a medicine for a mad dog." Ste EVENS. 

5 If I profane with my univcrtby band » 
'J bis boly Jbritic, tbe gentle fine h tbis,-* , 

My lips, tivo blufhing pilgrims, &c] The old copies read fin. 

Malone* 
All 
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To fmooth that rough touch with a tender kifs. 
Jul. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much* 

Which mannerly devotion mews in this ; 
-For faints have hands that pilgrims' hands do touch, 

And palm to palm is holy palmers' kifs. 
Rem. Have not faints lips, and holy palmers too ? 
Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they mult ufe in prayer, 
Rom f O then, dear faint, let lips do what hands do ; 

They pray, grant thou 6 , left faith turn to defpair. 
Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for prayers' fake*, 
Rom. Then move not, while my prayer's eiredi I take. 
Thus from my lips, by yours, my fin is purg'd. \_kijjingber 1 \ 
Jul. Then have my lips the iin that they have took. 
Rsm. Sin from my lips ? O trefpafs fweetly urg'd ! 
Give me my fin again. 

Jul. You kifs by the book 8 . 

Nurfe. Madam, your mother craves a word with you. 

Rom. Wiiat is her mother ? 

Nurfe. Marry, bachelor, 
Her mother is the lady of the houfe, 
And a good lady, and a wile, and virtuous : 
I nurs'd her daughter, that you talk'd withal; 
I tell you* — he, that can lay hold of her, 
Shall have the chinks 9 . 

All profanations are fuppnfed to be expiated either by fome meritorfoui 
action, or by fome penance undergone, and punimmcnt fubmitted to. So 
Romeo would here fay, if I havt been profane in the rude touch of my 
har.d, my lips ftand rea.ly, as two blu-hing pilgrims, to talce off that 
offeree, to atone for it by a fweet penance. Our poet therefore muft 
have wrxte.— the gentle fine is this. Wareurton. 

6 0 then, dear faint y let lips do what bands do j 

They />*)', grant tbou y &c] Juliet had faid before, that palm 
to palm w.s holy palmers' kifsj (he afterward! fays that palmers have lips 
that they mull ufe in prayer. Romeo replies, that *' the prayer of his 
lips was, that they might do what hands do that is, that they might 
kifs. Mason. 

7 — kitting far.] Our poet here, without doubt, copied from the 
mode of his own time : ard killing a lady in a publick afTumbly, we may 
conclude, was nor thought in! -corous. in K. Her:ry V III. he in like 
manner makes L>rd Sinds kifs Anne Boleyn, next to whom he fits at the 
Cupper giver, by Cirdinal W illy. Malone. 

* You kifs by the bsok.] In As you Like /r, we find it was ufual t$ 
quarrel by the bo.k, and we are told in the note, that there were books 
extwt for good manners. JuIU'i here appears to refer to a third kind, 
containing the art of courtjh-ipy an cmample from which it is probable that 
Rofalind ha% adduced. Henley. 

9 — tie chinks.] Thus the old copies} for which Mr. Pope i'ul the 
fubfequent editors have fubftituted (tilth, Maioni. 

Rom, 
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Rom. Is me a Capulet? 

0 dear account ! my life is my foe's debt. 
Ben. Away, begone ; the {port is at the belt. 
Rom. Ay, Co I fear ; the more is my unrcft. 

I. Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone ; 
Wc have a trifling foolifh banquet towards 1 . — 
Is it e'en fo ? Why, then I thank you ail ; 

1 thank you, hor.eil gentlemen* ; good night : — 1 
Mere torches here ! — Come on, then let's to bed. 

,.Ah lirrah, [to 2. Cap.] by my fay, it waxes late; 
Fii to my relh [Exeunt all but Juliet end Nurfe. 

Jul. Come hither, nurfe -j : What is yon gentleman i 
Nurfe. The fon and heir of old Tiberio. 
Jul. What's he, that now is going out of door ? 
Nurfe. Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio. 
Jul. What's he, that follows there, that would not 

dance ? 
Nurfe. I know not. 

Jul. Go, afk his name : — if he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 

Nurfe. His name is Romeo, and a Montague ; 
The only fon of your great enemy. 

Jul. My only love (prang from my only hate 1 
Too early feen unknown, and known too late ! 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 
That I mull love a loathed enemy. 

x JVe have a trifling folijh banquet towards.] Towards is ready at 
hand. So, in Hamlet : 

" What might be towards, that this fweaty hafte 
" Doth make the night junt-labourer with the day ?" 
Again, in the Fleer.ix, by Middleton, 1607: — "here's a voyage /o- 
wards, will make us all." St e evens. 

It appears from-the former part of this fcene that Capulet's company 
had fupped. A banquet, it mould be remembered, often meant in old 
times nothing more than a collation of fruit, wine, &c. So, in The 
Life cf Lord Cromwell, ibci : 

\ " Their dinner is our banquet after dinner." 
Again, in Heath's Ctrcnh/e cf tie Civil Wars, 1661, p. 662 : "After 
dinner, he was ferved with a banquet." Ma lone. 
# — boneft gentlemen ;] K-e the quarto, 1597, adds: 
M J promife you, but for your company, 
M I would have been in bed an hour ago : 
" Light to my chamber, ho !*' Steevens* 
■f- Ccmc bitker, nurfe: What is yon gentleman f] This and the follow- 
ing queftions are taken from the novel. Steevens. 
Sec the poem of Rmcus and Juliet* Malowi. 

Nurfe. 
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Kurfc. What's this 1 what's this ? 

Jul. A rhyme I learn'd even now 
Of one I danc'd withal. [On* calls within, Juliet* 

Kurfe. Anon> anon 
Come> let's away ; the (hangers all are gone. [Exeunt* 

• 

Enter Chorus *. 

Now old defire doth in his death-bed lie> 

And young affection gapes to be his heir; 
That fair 3 , tor which love groan'd for*> and would dic> 

With tender Juliet match'd> is now not fair. 
Now Romeo is belov'd, and loves again, 

Alike bewitched by the charm of looks; 
But to his foe fuppos'd he mull complain, 

And Ihe Heal love's fweet bait from fearful hooks : 
Being held a foe, he may not have accefs 

To breathe fuch vows as lovers ufe to fwear ; 
And (he as much in love, her means much lefs 

To meet her new-beloved any where : 
But paffion lends them power, time means to meet, 
'I emp'rlng extremities with extreme fweet. [Exit, 



2 This chorus added fince the firft edition. Port. 

The ufe of this chorus is not eafily difcovcred j it conduces nothing to 
the progrefs of the play, but relates what is already known, or what the 
next fcene will flv*w ; and relates it without adding the improvement of 
any moral fentimonr. Johnson. 

That fair— ] Fair it has been already obferved, was formerly ufed 
as a fubftantive, and was fynonymous to beauty. Malone, 

* -—for tvbkb love groat? d for,] Thus the ancient copies, for which 
all the modern editors, adopting Mr. Rowe's alteration, read— groan'd 
fire. This is one of the many changes that have been made in the text 
from not attending to ancient phrafeology 5 for this kind of duplication 
was common in Shakfpeare's time. So, in Conolanus : " In what enor- 
mity is Marcius poor in, that you two have not in abundance ?" In As 
yen Like it, A(X II. fc. vii : " — the fcene vakerein we play fa." 
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ACT II. SCENE t 

An bpen Place, adjoining Capulet's Garden, 

Enter Romeo. 

Rom. Can I go forward, when my heart is here ? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out. 

[He climbs the nvall, and leaps doivk, 

Enter £ FN vol 10, and Me It cut 10. 

Ben, Romeo ! my coufin Romeo ! 

Mer. He is wife ; 
And, on my life, hath flolen him home to bed. 

Ben. He ran this way, and leap'd this orchard wall ! 
Call, good Mercutio. 

Mer. Nay, Til conjure too.-*— 
Romeo ! humours ! madman ! pafiion ! • lover ! 
Appear thou in the likeneis of a fighj 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am fatisrled ; 
Cry but — Ah me ! pronounce but — love and dove * ; 
•Speak to my goffip Venus one fair word, 
One nick-name for her purblind ion and heir, 
Young Adam Cupid, he that (hot fo trim, 
-When king Cophctua lov'd the beggar-maid * 

He 

4 — pronounce but kve and dive j] Thus the firft quarto, 1597. 
r renounce in the quartos of 1599 and 1069 was made provaunt. 

In the firft folio, which appears to have been printed from the latter of 
thefe copies, the fame reading is adopted. The editor of the fecond folio 
arbitrarily fubltituted ccuply, meaning tcrtunly aufle, anci all the modern 
editors have adopted his innovation. Prevent , as Mr. Steevem> has ob- 
served, means provlfun j but 1 have never met with the verb To fnhtant % 
nor has any example of it been produced. I have no doubt therefore that 
it was a corruption, and have adhered to the firft quarto. 

In this very line, love and dove, the reading of the oripi-ial copy 
1597, was corrupted in the two fublequent quartos and the loliof to— -love 
and day 5 and heir in the next line corrupted into bcr. MaLon e. 

5 Toung Adam Cupid, be tbet Jkot Jo trim, 

When king Ccpbetua lev 'd tLe beggar-Maid.") Cupid fs calif d Adam 
with aMufton to the celebrated archer Adam Beh, (fee Percy's Rtiiqua of 
ancient Englijb Foetry, Vol. I. p. 7.) whom Shalvipt«re has again alluvi-. d 
to in Muci ado OOOUt no: ling j ** If 1 Co, hung me in a bytllc like a 

car, 
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tte heareth not, he ftirreth not, he moveth not ; 

The ape is dead 6 , and I muft conjure him.— 

I conjure thee by Rofaline's bright eyes, 

By her high forehead 7 , and her fcarlet lip, 

By her fine foot, ilraight leg, and quivering thigh, 

And the demefnes that there adjacent lie, 

That in thy likenefs thou appear to us. 

Ben. An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him. 

Mer. This cannot anger him : 'twould anger him 
To raife a fpirit in his miltrefs* circle 
Of fome ftrange nature, letting it there ftand 
Till (he had laid it, and conjur'd it down ; 

cat, and (hoot at me ; and he that hits me, let him be clappM on the 
ihoulder, and call'd Adam" — The old copies read Abraham., the initial 
loiter only being probably fet down in the manufcript. The foregoing 
pafTage fully fupports the emendation, which was fuggefted by Mr. Upton. 
Of this kind of ignorance the old copies of the play'before us furniili * 
remarkable inftance In the next fcehe. In the original copy of 1597 vtt 
have this line : 

And follow thee, my /era 1 , throughout the world. 
In the two next quartos the word lord being abbreviated, according to a 
common fafhion of that time,— 

And follow thee, my L. throughout the world, 
the printer of the quarto publilhed in 1637, exhibited the line thus : 

And follow thee, my Ivve, throughout the world, 
-and Mr. Pope, Mr. Theobald, and Dr. Warburton, adopted this arbi- 
trary change. 

The ballad here alluded to, is King Cophetva and the Beggar- maid, or, 
as it is Called in fome old copies, The jlr.g of a beggar and a king. The 
following llanza, which Shakfpeare had particularly in view-, 

The blinded boy that jhoctt fo trim, 

'* From heaven down did hie, 
" He drew a dart and /hot at him, 

" In place where he did lie }" 
Tdpports (as Dr. Percy has obferved,) the reading trim, which is found 
in the firit quarto 1597, and which in the fubfequent copies was changed 
to true. The change was certainly not accidental $ and this is one of 
a great many inftarices in which I have obferved changes to have been 
made by the printer or editor, in the later quartos, and even in the firft 
Folio, *Yor the Take of fome imaginary improvement, and without au- 
thority. Malonx. 

6 The ape U dead,-^\ This phrafe appears to have been frequently ap- 
plied t6 young men, in our authour's time, without any reference to the 
mimickry of that animal. It was an expreflion of tendernefs, like poor 
fie/. Naflie, in one of his pamphlets, mentions his having read Lily's 
Euphuet, when he was a little ape at Cambridge. Malone. 

7 By her high forehead,-—] It has already been obferved that a high 
•forehead \ra3 in Shakfpeare*s time thought eminently beautiful. 

Malone. 

t> 2 That 
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That were fome fpight : my invocation 

Is fair and honelt, and, in his miftrefs' name> 

I conjure only but to raifc up him. 

Ben. Come, he hath hid himfelf among thofe trecjj 
To be conforted with the humorous night y : 
Blind is his love, and beft befits the dark. 

Mer. If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark. 
Now will he fit under a medlar-tree* 
And Wffti his miltrefs were that kind of fruit, 
As maids call medlars, when they laugh alonc.-^ 
Ah, Romeo ,J , that Hie were, ah, that ihc were 



8 — »tbt humorous night x] I f-pr :f.- SMfpeare means humid, the 
moift deny night. Chapman ufes the wad in that fenfc i.i the tianfla'tion 
of Homer, book II. edit. 159S : 

4 « The other gods and knights at arms flcpt all the buwcic^t 
nighl/* Stiivf.ns-. 
In Mcafure for Menfure wc have '< the vafweus night approaches 
which fhews that Mr. Sicevens has rightly interpreted the word ia the 
text. Maloke. 

9 Ah, "Romeo, &'c] Thcfe two line", which arc found in the quartos 
cf 1597, I599» and in the folio, were rejected by Mr. Pope, who in 
like manner has rejected whole fcencs of our authour ; but what is more 
ftrange, his example has in this iuftance been followed by die fuccceairg 
editors. 

However improper any lines m.w be fur recitation on the rt.i^e, an 
editor in my apprehenfion has no right to omit any pjflage that is found 
in all the authentic!* copies of his authour' s Works. I know not on what 
authority it has been laid, that thefe lines are a prcuf that " either the 
post or his friends knew fometimes hew to blot." They appear not only 
in the editions already mentioned, but alfo in that copy which has no datv, 
and in the edition of 1637. 

I have adhered to the original copy. The two fubfrcjuent qu.irtos and 
the folio read, with a flight variation, 

An epen— or thou a poperin pear. 

Shakfpeare followed the fainion of his own time, which was, when 
fomething indecent was meant to be fupprtfted, th print etcetera, initcad 
of the word. See Minfticu'? Dictionary, p. JJ2. col. 2. Our poet did 
not confider, that however fuch a practice might be admitted in a pointed 
book, it is abfurd where words arc intended to he recited. When thcfe 
lines were fpoken, as undoubtedly they were to our anceftors, who do not 
appear to have been extremely delicate, the acl<;r mult have evaded the 
difficulty by an abrupt fenter.ee. 

. The unfeemly name of the apple here alluded to, is well known. 
Poperinguc is a town in French Flanders, two leagues diftant from 
• Yprcs. From hence the Poperin pear was brought into England. What 
were the peculiar qualities of a Poperin prar, I am unable to afcertain. 
The word was chol'en, I believe, merely for the fake of a quibblr, 
which it is not necclTary to explain. Probably for the fame reafon the 

Popering 
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An open — etcetera, thou a poperin pear ! 
Romeo, good night;— Til to my truckle-bed; . 
This field-bed is too cold for me to flcep : 
Come, fliall we go } 

Ben. Go, then ; for 'tis in vain 
To feek him here, that means not to be found. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

/ m 

Capulet's Garden* 

Enter R.OMEO. 

Rem. He jells at fears 1 , that never felt a wound.— 

[Juliet appears above, at a window. 
But, foft ! what light through yonder window breaks ! 
It is the ealt, and Juliet is the fun • 
Arife, fair fun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already fick and pale with grief. 
That thou her maid art far more fair than me : 
Be not her maid *, fince (he is envious ; 
Her veftal livery is but fick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it ; call, it off.— ' 
It is my lady ; O, it is my love : 
O, that me knew me were 3 ! — 
She fpeaks, yet the fays nothing ; What of that ? 
Her eye difcourfes, I will anfwer it. — 
I am too bold, 'tis not to me (lie fpeaks : 
Two of the faireft ftars in all the heaven, 
Having fbme bufinefs, do entreat her eyes 

Popering tree was preferred to any other by the authour of the mock poSrn 
of Hero and Leandcr, fmall Svo. 1653 : 

*' She thought it ftrange to fee a man * 

" In privy walk., and then anan 

" She ftcpp'd behind a Popering tree, 

" And liten'd for fome novelty." 
Of the parifli of Poperin, or Popcrling (as we called it) which was.im 
the Marches of Calais, John Lcland the Antiquary was parfon in the time 
of King Henry the Eighth. By him the Poperin pear may have been in- 
troduced into England. Malonc 

1 He jefts at fears,] That is, Mercutio jefts, whom he overheard. 

JOHNSON. 

* Be not her maid,] Be not a votary to the moon, to Diana. 

Johnson. 

* is my lady j Scz.] This Lice and half I have replaced. John son. 

D 3 To 
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To twinkle in their fpheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 
The brightnefs of her check would fhame thofe itars,. 
As day-light doth a lamp ; her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region ftream fo bright, 
That birds would fmg, and think it were not night. 
See, how (he leans her cheek upon her hand I 
O, that I were a glove upon that handS 
That J might touch that cheek s ! 

Jul. Ah mej 

Rom* She fpeaks » 
O, fpeak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night *, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged meflenger of heaven 
Unto the white- upturned wond'ring eyes 
Cf mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bellrides the lazy-pacing clouds 7 , 
And fails upon the bofom of the air. 

Jul. O Romeo, Romeo ! wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
Deny thy father, and refufe thy name ; 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but fworn my love, 
And IH no longer be a Capulet. 

Rom. Shall I hear more, or lhall I fpeak at this ? [Jfide* 

Jul. 'Tis but thy name, that is my enemy 
Thou art ihyfelf though, not a Montague*. 

• « • 

What's 



4 6 s , that I were a glove upon that band,] This paflage appears to 
have been ridiculed by Shirley in Tbe School of Compliments, a comedy, 
1637: 

_ " Oh that I were a flea upon that Hp," Sec. Stzevens. 
I — touch that cheek!] The quarto 1597, reads— kifs that cheek. 

Stzevins. 

* 0, fpeak again y bright angel i for thou art 

As glorious to this night, 6cc. J The fenfe is, that Juliet appeared 
as fplendid an objecl in the vault of heaven obfeured by darknefs, as an 
angel could feem to the eyes of mortals, who were falling back to gaze 
upon him. 

As glorious to this night, means as glorious an appearance in this dark 
flight. Sec. St sevens. 

7 — the lazy-pacing clouds,] Thus corrected from the firft edition: 
in the others lazy -puffing. Pope. 

8 TboS art tbyjelf though, not a Montague.] For the prefent punctua- 
tion I am accountable. It appears to me to afford a clear fenfe, which 
the line as printed in the old copies, where we have a comma after thy- 
fe/f, and no point after though, does not in my apprchenfion afford. 

Thou 
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What's Montague ? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be Come other name ! . 

Thou art, bowever$ fays Juliet, a being Jul generis, amiable and pcT- 
feci, not tainted by the enmity which your family bears to mine. 

According to the common punctuation, the adverfative particle is ufed 
without any propriety, or rather makes the pafla^e nonfenfe. <« Although 
th.-m art not a Montague, not actuated by any of thofe unjuftifiabU* 
prejudices that actuate your family, you are moft amiable and vir- 
tuous." The lady might wirh as much propriety have obferved, that' 
though it was fummer, it w^s hot ; or, though it was night, the fun 
did not mine. 

According to Mr. Steevens, the meaning is — " Thou art thyfelf, 
i. e. a being of diftinguifhed excellence, though thou art net (what 
thou appcareik to others,) akin to thy family in malice." If he wa* 
.not a Montague, or, as it is rightly explained, not akin to his fa- 
mily in malice, whence is the Wonder that he is a being of diftinguifhed 
excellence ? or what the need of an aJverjati-vc particle in fuch a pro- 
pofiiim? If indeed the laiy had fiid, that Romeo was a being of un- 
common exctll^r.ce, tUttgb he vms a Montague) the- would have talked, 
with preci fun. 

'Though is again ufed by Shakfpearc in A Midfummer-Kiglft Dream, 
Act III. fc. laft, in the fame fenfe : 

" My legs are longer though, to run away.'* 
Again, in The Taming of the Sbretv t 

' « 'Would Catharine had never feen him though." 
Again, in K. Henry VI J I* 

u I would not be fo fick though, for his place." 
Other writers frequently ufe though for b<naever. So, in The Fatal 
Dowry, a tragedy, by Martin gcr, 1632: 

" Would you have him yourhufcand that you love, 
,f And can it not be ?— He is your fervant, though, 
" And may perform the office of a hulband." 
Again, in Cupid's Revenge, by B. and Fletcher : 
« — O diflemtJling woman, 
<c Whom I muft reverence though. 
Again, in the laft fpcech of the Maid's Tragedy by B. and Fletcher, 
1619 : 

" Look to him though, and bear thofe bodies in."" 
Again, in Otway's Venice Preferred : 

" I thank thee for thy labour tbbtigb, and him too." 
Dr. Warburton's interpretation is wholly inadmilfible. " You would 
be jul what you are, [i. e. not more excellent,] although you were 
not of the noufe of Montague."— Juliet is not here fpeculating whether, 
if Romeo were not, or ceafed to be, of the hoftil* faction, his ex- 
cellence was or was not capable of increafe; nor does me fay, " thou 
nvould'ft be thyfelf," (as Dr. Warburton makes her fay,) but " thou 
mrt thyfelf." This, I fay, is not the fubje& of her (peculation. She 
Ss fimply endeavouring to account for Romeo's being amiable and excel- 
lent, though he is a Montague. And, to prove this, fhe afTerts that he 
merely bears that name, but has none of the qualities of that houfe. 

Maloni. 

D 4 What's 
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What's in a name 9 ? that which we'call a rofe, 
}3y any other name 1 would fmcll as f.veet ; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title Romeo, doff thy name ; 
-And for that name, which ii no part of thec, 
Take all myfelf, 

Rom. \ take thee at thy word : 
Call me but love, and I'll be new baptiz'd ; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

Jul. What man art thou, that, thus befcrcen'd in 
night, 

So ftumbleit on my counfel \ 

Rom. By a name 
J know not how to tell thee who I am : 
My name, dear faint, is hateful to myfelf, 
"Cccaufc it is an enemy to thee ; 
Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

Jul. My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's utterance 3 , yet I know the found ; 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague f 

* 

* — nor any ctler part 

Belcngirg to a man. 0, be fome ctler name ! 

tPkafs in a name? &c] The middle line is not found in the ori- 
ginal copy of 1597, being added, it fliould feem, on a rcviiion. The 
faffage in the fait copy ftands thus : 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part : 
What's in a name r That which we call a rofe, Sec. 
In the copy of 1 599 and all the fubfequent ancient copies, the words 
nor any other part were omitted by the overfight of the tranferiber or 
printer, and the lines thus abfurdly exhibited : 
Nor arm nor face, 0 be feme other name ! 
Belonging to a man. 
What's in a name, tec. 
Belonging, Sec, evidently was intended to begin a line, as it now 
does i but the printer having omitted the words nor any other part, took 
the remainder of the fubfequent line, and carried it to that which, pre- 
ceded. The tranfpofition now made needs no note to fuppjrt it : the 
context in this and many otfcer places fuperftdes all arguments. 

Malokk. 

1 By any other name—] Thus the quarto, 1597. All the fubfequent 
ancient copies read — By any other ward* Maloke. 

2 Tale all myfelf.] The elder quarto reads, Take all 1 have. 

Stievens. 

. 3 Myi ears havt not yet drunk a hundred words 

Oj tliat tongue's utterance,] Thus the quarto, 1597. The fubfe- 
quent ancient copies read— of thy tonga's uttering. We meet with 

almost 
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Rom, Neither, fair faint, if either thee diflike*. 

Jul. How cam'ft thou hither, tell me ? and wherefore ? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb ; 
And the place death, considering who thou art, 
If any of my kinfmen find thee here. 

Rom. With love's light wings did I o'er-perch thefe 
walls * ; 

For ftony limits cannot hold love out : 

And what love can do, that dares love attempt ; 

Therefore thy kinfmen are no let to me*. 

Jul. If they do fee thee, they will murder thee. 

Rom. Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their fwords 7 ; look thou but fvveet, 
And I am proof againlt their enmity. 

Jul. I would not for the world, they faw thee here. 

Rom. I have night's cloak to hide me from their 
fight* ; 



almoft the fame words as thofe here attributed to Pvomeo, in King 

Edward III. a tragedy, 1596: 

" I might perceive his eye in her eye loft, 

" His ear to drink ber jiceet tongue's utterance." M alone. 

4 Neither, fair faint, if either thee diflike.] Thus the original copy; 
The fubfequent ancient Copies rea^l— fair maid. M If either thee dijlikt" 
was the phrafeology of Shakfpcare's age. So, it tikes me well} for it 
pieties me well* Maloni. 

5 ir«b k%'t"s /igbt wings did I o'er-perch thefe walls';] Here alfo 
we find Shakfpeare following the fteps of the authour of Tbt Hyfiory of 
Romeus ar.d Juliet, 1562 : 

** Approaching near the place from whence his heart had life, 
M So light he wox, ho l.afd the wall, and there he fpy'd his 
wife, 

" Who in the wkdiW watch'd die coming of her lord, — 

Maloni. 

6 — «3 kt 10 n:c.~\ i. c. no ftop or hinderance. So, in Hamlet : 

u By heaven 111 make a ghort of him that lets me." 
Thu3 the original edition. The fubfecjuent copies read — no flop to mc. 

Malone. 

7 — there 7t i were peril in ti. Ue t ye 9 

Tien twenty of their fwordi ;J B. and Fletcher have copied this 
thought in 'The Miiid 'f the Mill : 

ii —The lady may comnrmd, fir; 

'* She bears an eye mare d.-cadful than your weapon. n 

Stzevens. 

frm their fight;] So the fir A quarto. All the other ancient 
copi-s &vc<— from their eyu% Maloni. 
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And, but thou love me, let them find me here 9 : 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued 1 , wanting of thy love. 

Jul. By whofe direction found'lr. thou out this place ? 

Rom. By love, who firlr. did prompt me to inquire ; 
Helent me counfel, and I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vaft more walh'd with the farthell fea, 
I would adventure for fuch merchandife. 

Jul. Thou know'lt, the mafk of night is on my face ; 
Elfe would a maiden blufh bepaint my cheek, 
For that which thou hall heard me fpeak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain fain deny 
What I have fpoke ; but farewei compliment* ! 
Doit, thou love me ? I know, thou wilt fay — Ay ; 
And I will take thy word : yet, if thou fwear'il, 
Thou may '11 prove falfe ; at lovers' perju rites, 
They fay, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo, 
If thou doit love, pronounce it faithfully : 
Or if thou think'lt I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown, and be perverfe, and fay thee nay, 
So thou wi}t woo ; out, elfe, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond ; 
And therefore thou may'll think my haviour light : 
But truil me, gentleman, I'll prove more true 
Than thofe that have more cunning to be ftrange 3 . 

I ftiouii 

* • * • " 

* And, but thou Icve mc, let tkem find me here :J And fo thou do but 
love me, 1 care not what may brfall me : Let me be fjund here. Such 
appears to me to be the meaning. 

Mr. Mafon thinks that " but thou love me," means, unhfs thou love 
me j grounding hirnfelf, I fuppofe, on the two fubfequent lines. But 
thole contain, in my apprehennon, a diftincl propofition. He firft fays, 
that he is content to be discovered, if he be but ftcure of her affection ; 
and then adds, that death from the hands of her kinfmen would be pre- 
ferable to life without her love. But, however, it mud be acknow- 
ledged, has often in old Englilh the meaning which Mr. Mafon would 
here affix to if. Malone. 

1 Than death prorogued,] i. e. delayed, deferred to a more diftant 
period. So in Aft IV. fc. i. 

*' I hear thou mult, and nothing may prorogue it, 
e M On tburfday next be married to this county." Malone. 

\ — farewell compliment /] That is, farewell attention to forms. 

Mason. 

3 Than tbcfe that have more cunning to be Arange.] Thus the quarto, 
1597. In the fubfequent ancient copies cunning was changed to— coying, 

Malone. 
TV 
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T lhould have been more ftrange, I muft confefs, 
But that thou over-heard'ft, ere I was ware, 
My true love's paflion : therefore pardon me ; 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath to difcovered. 

Rom, Lady, by yonder blefled moon I fwear, 
That tips with filver all thefe fruit-tree tops, — 

Jul. O, fwear not by the moon, the inconftant moon 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Left that thy love prove likewife variable, 

Rom. What mall I fwear by ? 

Jul. Do not fwear at all ; 
Or, if thou wilt, fwear by thy gracious felf> 
Which is the god of my idolatry, y 
And Til believe thee. 

Rom. If my heart's dear love— 

Jul, Well, do not fwear : although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night : 
It is too ram, too unadvis'd, too fudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceafe to be, 
Ere one can fay — It lightens*. Sweet, good night 5 ! 
This bud of love, by Tummer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good night, good night ! as fweet repofe and reft 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breaft ! 

Rom. O, wilt thou 1 leave me fo un'fatisfied ? 

Jul, What fatisfattion canft thou have to-night? 

Rom. The exchange of thy love's faithful vow for mine. 

Jul, I gave thee mine before thou didft re^ueft it : 
And yet I would it were to give again. 

To be ftrange, is to pat on affcftcd eoldnefs, to appear fliy. So, in 
Greene's Afamilia, 1 503 : u U it th- fauSion in Padua to' be fo jlrang* 
with your friends V* Steevkns. . 

4 Ere one can jay — It lightens.] So, in the Miracles of Moj'rs, by 
Drayton : 

" — lightning ceafelefsijr to burn, 
M Swifter than thought from,placc to place M paf?, 
** And being gon*, dr»th fuld:nly return 
M Ere y?u could jay precifelj nvhat it ivas. y% 
The fame thought occurs in the Midjummer Nighfs Dream. 

Ste f. yens. 

Drayton's Miracles of Mvfcs was firft printed in quarto, in 1604. 

Malon f., 

* Sweet, good ntgbt .'] AH the intermediate lines from Sjveet, good 
night, to Stay. hut a Utile , Sec, w«re adjej arccr the ftrft copy. 

, 5TIIV£N5. 
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Rom. Would'fl thou withdraw it ? for what purpoic, 
love ? 

Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wilh but for the thing I have : 
My bounty is as boundlefs as the fea, 
My love as deep ; the more 1 give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 

[Nurfe calls within* 
I hear fome noife within ; Dear love, adieu ! 
Anon, good nurfe ! — Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [Exit, 

Ron. O bleflbd blefled night 1 I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-Tweet to be fubftantial, 

Re-enter Ju L I B-Tj abo-vc 

Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, in- 
deed. 

if that thy bent of love be honourable 6 , 
Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow, 
i>y one that Til procure to come to thee, 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite ; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot 1*11 lay, 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world : 
Nurfe. [Within.] Madam. 

Jul. I come, anon >-But if thou mean'it not well, 
T do befeech thee, — 

Nurfe. [Within.] Madam. 
Jul* By and by, I come : — s 

ft Tf that thy bent of love be honourable, Arc] Jn Tie Tragical Hyfluj 
already quoted Juliet ufes nearly the fame exprelTioris : 

" —if your thought be chafte, and have on virtue ground, 

M If wedlock be the end and mark which your defire hath found, 

'< Obedience fct afide, unto my parents due, 

" The quartet eke that long ago between our houfoolds grew, 

«« Both me and mine I ivill all iviole to you betake, 

«« And filtovtfwg you ivberejo you go, my father's houfc forfake : 

*' But if by wanton love and by unlawful fiat 

" You think in ripeft years to pluck my maidenhood's dainty fruit. 

«' You are beguil'd, and now your Juliet you befeeks, 

•« To ceafe ytur fuit> and fufter her to live among her likes." 

Maloke. 

To 
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To ceafe thy fuit 7 , and leave me to my grief: 
To-morrow will [ lend. 
Rom, So thrive my foul,— 

Jul, A thou (and times good night ! [Exit* 
Rom, A thoufand times the worfe to want thy Hcrht.— 

Love goes toward love, as fchool-boys from their books ; 

But love from love, toward fchool with heavy locks. 

[retiring Jloivly. 

Re-enter JuLifeT above, 

Jul, Hift ! Romeo, hill ! — O, for a faulconer's voice, 
To lure this tafiel-gentle back again 3 ! 
Bondage is hoarfe, and may not fpeak aloud ; 
E'.fe would I tear the cave where echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarfe than mine - 
With repetition of my Romeo's name. 

Rom, It is my foul, that calls upon my name : 
How filver-fweet found lovers' tongues by night, 
Like fofteft mufick to attending ears ! 

Jul, Romeo ! 

7 To ceafe thy fuit, — ] So the quarto, 1597. The two fubfequent 
cuarros and the r'oiio have — thy ft rife. Malone. 

• To lure this tefTcl-gsntle back again !] The tajj'el or tiercel (for fo it 
lh)uld be fpelt) is the male of the gofshan'k ; £> called, becaufs it is a 
t teres Or third l"fs than the female. '1 his is equally true of nil birds of 
prey. In the Booke of Falconry*, by George Turbervillo, gent, printed 
in 1575, I find a whole chapter on the falcon-gentle, Set, So, in 7 0.- 
Guardian, by Maffingrr : 

M — then for an evening flight, 
M A tiercel-gentle." 
Ajain, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631 : 

" Your tajj'el -gentle, lhe's iur'd olf and gone.'* 
This fpecics of hawk had the epithet of gentle annexed to it, from 
tlu eafe with which it was tamed, and its attachment to man. 

Steevens. 

It appears from the old books on thh fubject, that certain hawks were 
confidered as appropriated to certain ranks. The tercel-gentle was ap- 
propriated to the prince ; and thence, we may fuppofe, was chofen by 
Juliet as an appellation for her beloved Romeo. In an ancient treatifa 
entitled Hawking, Hunting, and Fift/mg, with the true meafures of 
bhiving, is the following pafl'age : 

" The names of all manner of hawkes, and to whom they belong : 

For a Prince. 

There is a falcon gentle, and a tercel gentle j and thefe are for a prince." 

Maioni. 

Rem. 
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Rom. Madam 9 . 

Jul. At what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I fend to thee ? 

Rom. At the hour of nine. 

Jul. I will not fail ; 'tis twenty years till then. 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me ftand here till thou remember it. 

Jul. I (hall forget, to have thee ftill ftand there, 
Rememb'ring how I love thy company. 

Rom. And I'll ftill ftay, to have thee ftill forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. 'Tis almoft mornr.g, I would have thee gone : 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird ; 
Who lets it hop a littje from her hand, 
Like a poor prifoner in his twifted gyves. 
And with a filk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. I would, I were thy bird. 

Jul. Sweet, fo would I : 
Yet I mould kill thee with much cherifhing. 
Good night, good night ! parting is fuch iweet forrow, 
That I (hall fay — good night, f till it be morrow. [Ex:K 

Rom. Sleep dwell upon ' thine eyes, peace in thy 
breafl !— 

'Would I were fleep and peace, fo fweet to rdl ! 

Hence will I to my ghoilly father's cell ; 

His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell 1 . [Exit. 

9 — Madam.] Thus the original copy of 1597. In the two fubfe- 
quent copies and the folio we have— -My niece. What word was in- 
tended it is difficult to fay. The editor of the fecond folio fublHfuted— 
My fweet. I have already (hewn, that all the alterations in that copy 
were made at random ; and have thereibre preferved the original word, 
though lefs tender than that which was arbitrarily fubftituted in its place. 

Ma lone. 

* Hence will J to my ghoftly father's cell ; 

His help to crave, and my dean bap to ttll.~\ Thus the quarto, 1597, 
except that it has good inftead of dear. That of 1599, an ^ ^he fouo> 
read : 

Hence will I to my ghoftly frier's clofe cell, 

His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. Mai. on 1. 
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\ 

/ 

SCENE UL 
Friar Lawrence's Cell. 

Enter Friar Lawrence, with a bajket. 

Fri, The grey-ey'd morn fmiles on the frowning night 1 , 
Checkering the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of light ; 
And fleckei darknefs 3 like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's path, and Titan's firy wheels 4 : 
Now ere the fun advance his burning eye, 
The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry, 
I mull up-fill this ofier cage of ours, 
With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers, 
The earth, that's nature's mother, is her tomb 5 ; 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb : 
And from her womb children of divers kind 

• 

a The grey efd morn, &c] So the firft edition. The firft four lines 
of this fpeech, as has been obferved by Mr. Pope and Dr. Johnfon, aic 
inadvertently printed twice over in the fubfequent ancient copies, and 
form the conclufion of Romeo's preceding fpeech as well as the com- 
mencement of the friar's in the prefent fcene. Ma lone. 

3 And flecked darknefs — ] Flecked is (patted, dappled, ftreak'd, or 
variegated. In this fenle it is ufed by Churchyard, in his Legend of 
Thomas Mowbray Duke of Norfolk. Mowbray, fpeaking of the Ger- 
mans, fays : 

" All jagg'd and froune'd, with divers colours deck'd, 

" They fwear, they curfe, and drink till they be jlcck'd." 
Lord Surrey ufes the fame word in his translation of the 4th i^neid : 

" Her quivering cheekes flecked with deadly ftrainc." 
The fame image occurs in Much ado about Nothing : A&. V. fc. iij. 

m Dapples the drowfy eaft with fpots of grey." St e evens. 
The word is ftill ufed in Scotland, where a flecked cow" is a com- 
mon exprefllon. See the GloiTary to Gawin Douglas's tranflation of 
Virgil, iii*. fleckit. Maloni. 

4 From forth day's path, and Titan's fry wheels ;] Thus the quarto 
*597* That of 1599, and the folio have— burning wheels. 

The modern editions read corruptly, after the fecond folio : 

From forth day's path-way made by Titan's wheels. Ma lone. 

* The earth, that's nature's mother, is her tomb j] 

M Omniparens, eadem rerum commune fepulchrum." 

Lucretius, 

H The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave." Milton. 

Steevens. 

So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 
u —Time's the king of men, 

J» Fir he's their parent, and he is their grave." Maloni. 

We 
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We fucking on her natural bofom find ; 

Many for many virtues excellent, 

None but for fome, and yet all different. 

O, micklc is the powerful grace*, that lies 

In herbs, plants, ftones 7 , and their true qualities : 

For nought fo vile that on the earth doth live 8 , 

But to the earth 9 fome fpecial good doth give ; 

Nor aught fo good, but, ftrain'd from that fair ufe, 

Revolts from true birth, Mumbling on abufe : 

Virtue itfelf turns vice, being mifapply'd ; 

And vice fometime's by aclion dignify 'd. 

Within the infant rind of this fmall flower 1 

Poifon hath refidence, and med'eine power : 

For this, Being fmelt, with that part z cheers each part ; 

Being tailed, llays all fenfes with the heart. 

Two fuch oppofed foes encamp them Hill 

In man 3 as well as herbs, grace, and rude will ; 

» 

6 — powerful grace,] Efficacious virtue. Johnson. 

7 0, mickle is the fcuccrful grace, that lies 

In herbs, plants, ftones, &c] This affords a natural introduction 
to the friar's furnt/hirg Juliet with the fleepy potion in Act IV. In the 
palTagc before us Shakfpeatc had the poem in his thoughts ' 

" But not in vain, my child, hath all my wand'ring been j— 
" What force the f onts, the plants, and wctals, hsvt to work, 
" And divers other thinges that in the bowels of earth do lurk, 
* With care I have fought out, Willi pain I did them p rove." 

M/toNi, 

* For nought fo vile that on the earth dctb live,] The quarto, 1597, 
reads : 

For nought fo vile that i :!e on earth doth live. SteF-vens. 

* — to tbe earth — ] i. e. to the inhabitants of the earth. Malcn«. 

1 — °f fmall foiver — ] So the quarto 1507. All the fubfequcuti 
ancient copies have— th's weak flcwer. Malonf. 

2 — with tlaf part-—'] i. e. with the part which f:aells j with the 
cl factory nerves. Ma lone. 

3 Tivo fuch opptjed foes en Camp then fill 

In man — ] Su, in out authour's Levers Ccmflainf S 
il — terror, and dear modefty, 
u Encamp d in hearts, but fighting outwardly.** 
Thus the quarto of 1597. The quarto of 1 5<;9, and all the fubfequrnt 
ancient copies read — fuch oppofed kings.— Our authour has more than 
once alludejl to thefe oppefid fees, contending for the dominion of man.— 
So, in Othello t ' 

" Yea, curfe his better ar.gel from his fide." 
Again, in his 144th Sonnet : 

IC To win me foon to hell, my female evil 

" Tempteth my hetur angel from my fitfe : 

" Yet this I ne'er mall know, but live in dcuhr, 

« Till my had angil lire my gped ir.c ovk. ** Maic si e . 

And 
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And, where the worfer is predominant, 

Full foon the canker death eats up that plant 4 . 

■ 

* 

Enter Romeo. 

Rem, Good morrow, father ! 

Fri. Benedicite ! 
What early tongue fo fweet faluteth me ? — 
Young fori, it argues a diftemper'd head, 
So foon to bid good morrow to thy bed : 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 
And where care lodges, fleep will never lie ; 
But where unbruifed youth with unftuff'd brain 5 
Doth couch hLs limbs, there golden fleep doth reign : 
Therefore thy earlinefs doth me aflure, 
Thou art up-rous'd by fome diltemp'rature ; 
Or if not fo, then here I hit it right— 
Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night. 
* Rom. That laft is true, the fweeter reft was mine. 

Fri, God pardon fin ! waft thou with Rofalinc ? 

Rom, With Rofaline, my ghoftly father ? no ; 
1 have forgot that name, and that name's woe. 

Fri. That's my good (on : But where haft thou been 
then ? 

Rom, I'll tell thee, ere thou aik it me again. 
I have been feaiting with mine enemy ; 
Where, on a fudden, one hath wounded me, 
That's by me wounded ; both cur remedies 
Within thy help and holy phyfick lies 6 : 
I bear no hatred, bleflea man ; for, lo, 
My intercclfion likewife fteads my foe. 

Fri. Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift ; 
Riddling confefiion finds but riddling (hrift. 

4 Full foon the canker death eats up that plant.] So, in eur authour*i 
99th Sonnet : 

" A vengeful canker eat him up to death." Malone. 
9 —Vntb tinjiujpd brain, &c] The copy, 1597, reads: 
— with unltufi'd brains 

Doth couch his limmes, there golden fleep remakes. 
' Stsivenj. 
* — both our remedies 

Within thy help and hly phyfuh lies :] Sec Vol. XIII. p. 4^ n. 4. 

Maloke. 
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Rom. Then plainly know, my heart's dear love is fet 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulct : 
As mine on hers, fo hers is fet on mine ; 
And all combin'd, fave what thou mult combine 
By holy marriage : When, and where, and how, 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vow, 
PU tell thee as we pafs ; but this I pray, 
That tKou confent to marry us this day. 

Fri. Holy faint Francis ! what a change is here ! 
Is Rofaline, whom thou didft love fo dear, 
So foon forfaken ? young men's love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
Je/u Maria ! what a deal of brine x 
Hath wafli'd thy fallow cheeks for Rofaline ! 
How much (alt water thrown away in waite, - 
To feafon love, that of it doth not tafte ! 
The fun not yet thy fighs from heaven clears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears ; 
Lo, here upon thy cheek the ftain doth fit 
Of an old tear that is not wafh'd off yet : 
If e'er thou wall thyfelf, and thefe woes thine, 
Thou and thefe woes were all for Rofaline ; 
And art thou chang'd ? pronounce this fentence then — 
Womeji may fall, when there's no llrength in men, 

Rom. Thou chidd'ft me oft for loving Rofaline. 

Fri. For doting, not for loving, pupil mine. . 

Rom. And bad'il me bury love. 

Fri. Not in a grave, 
To lay one in, another out to have, 

Rom. I pray thee, chide not : me, whom I love now, 
Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow ; 
The other did not fo. 

Fru O, me knew well, 
Thy love did read by rote, and could not fpcll ? . 
But come, young waverer, come go with me, 
In one refpeft I'll thy affiftant be ; 



f —and could not /pel/.] Thus the quarto, 1597. The fubfequc*C 
ancient copies all have— 

Thy love did read by rote that could not fpeli. 

I mention theftf m'mute variations only to Ihrw, what I have fo often 
urged, the very high value of firit editions. Ma lone.. 

For 
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For this alliance may fo happy prove, 

To turn your houmoUs' rancour to pure love 8 . 

Rom. Q, let us hence; 1 (land on fudden. halte. 

Fri. Wifely, and flow j Tney Humble, that run faft. 

[Exeunt*. 

SCENE IV. 
A Street. 

Enter Ben vol 10, and Me r cut 10. 

Mer. Where the devil mould this Romeo be Came he 
not home to-night ? 

Ben. Not to his father's ; I fjpke with his man. 
Mer. Ah, that fame pale hard-hearted wench,, that 
Rofaiine, 

Torments him fo, that he will fure run mad. 

Ben. Tybalt, the kinfman of old Capulet,. 
Hath fent a letter to his father's houfe. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will anfwer it. 

Mer. Any man, that can write, may anfwer a letter. 

Sen. Nay, he will anfwer the letter's matter, how he 
dares, being dared. 

Mer. Alas, poor Romeo, he fa already dead ! ftabbM 
with a white wench's black eye ; (hot through the ear 
with a love-fong; the very pin of his heart cleft with 
the blind bow-boy's but-ftiaft 9 ; And is he a man to en- 
counter Tybalt ? 

Ben. Why, what is Tybalt ? » 

* * 

8 The two following lines were added fincc the firil copy of this play. 

Steevens. 

9 —* the very pin of his heart cleft with the blind bow-boy? i but-jhaft\] 
The allufion is to archery. The clout, or white marlc at which the 
arrows are directed, was faftened by a black pin placed in the center of ir. 
To hit this was the higheft ambition of every markfman. So, in No 
Wit like a Woman i, a comedy, by Middle ton, 16571 

•* They have fliot two arrows without heads, 
" They cannot (tick i' the but yet : hold out, knight, 
« And I'll cleave the black fm V the midft of the white 
Again, in Marlowe's lamburlaino, 1 590 : 

" For kings arc clouts that every man /boats at 7 ; 

" Our Ciwn the fin that thoufands feck to cleave." Ma lone. 

Mer. 
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Mer. More than prince of cats 1 , I can tell you*. O, 
he is the courageous captain of compliments 3 . He fights 
as you fing prick-fong, keeps time, diftance, and pro- 
portion 4 ; reils me his minim refts s , one, two, and the 
third in your bofom : the very butcher of a filk button 6 , 
a duclliit, a duelliit ; a gentleman of the very firft houfe, 
— of the firft and fecond caufe 7 : Ah, the immortal paf- 
fado ! the punto reverfo I the hay 8 ! — 

Ben. The what? 

Mer. The pox of fuch antick, lifping, affecting fan- 
tailicoes 9 ; thefe new tuners of accents \~—By Jefu, a 

very 

1 More than prince of eats,— ] lybert, the name given to the cat, in 
the Aory-book of Reynard the Fcx. War bur ton. 

So, in Have ivith you to Safr.*t Waldo:, &c. 1596 : " — not Tibalt 
prince of cats," &c. Steevf. ?»s» 

z -—I can tell you. ,] So the firft quarto. Thefe words are omitted in 
all the fubfequent ancient copies, Ma lone. 

3 — courageous captain cf compliments.] A complete matter of all the 
laws of ceremony, the principal man in the doctrine of punctilio. 

14 A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
" Have chofe as umpire j" 
fays our authour of Don Armado, the Spaniard, in Love's Labour's Loft* 

Johnson. 

4 — heps time, dif.ance, end proportion ;] So Jonfon's Bdadih 

" NDtc your difcr.::, ke^p your due proportion cf tur.cS* 

STtF.TfNS. 

5 -— lis minim rcf*— ] A m'wim is a r.otc of ficw time m muick, 
equal to two cro:chets. Malonr. 

6 — tic very butcher of a filk butter:,] So, in the Rc:urn fnm Par- 
r.ajjus : 

" Strikes his poinado at a button's breadth." Steiv r"NS. 

7 A gentleman of the very frjl houfe,-— cf the frjl and Jeccttd canfe\\ 
M A gentleman of the f>fl houfe \ — of the firfi and fecond ca:ife., %> is a 
gentleman of the firft rank, of the firft eminence among thefe duel- 
lifts j and one who ur.dcrftands the whole fcience of quarrelling, and 
will tell you of the frjl caufe, and the fecond caufe, fcr which a man is to 
fight.— The Clown, in As you like it, talks of the feventb caufe in the 
fame fen fe. St e evens. 

We find the firft of thefe expreflions in Fletcher's Women Ptott'di 
u — a gentleman's gone then ; 

« A gentleman of the firfi houfe j there's the end oft.'* 

Ma lone. 

8 f lc lay!] ft.ll the terms of the modern fencing^-fchnol were 
originally Italian; the rapier, or fmall thrufting (word, being firft ufed 
in Italy. The hay is the word bai, you have it, ufed when a thruft 
reaches the antagonift, from which our fencers, on the fame occafion, 
without knowing, I fuppofe, any reafon for it, cry out, la ! Johnson. 

• 9 — affcelir.g fantaficocs j] Thus the eld copies, and rightly. The 
xinodan editors read, phar.tafes* Nam, in his Have with yen to 

Saffron 
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*very good blade a very tall man /— a very good whore ! 
«-^VVhy> is not this a lamentable thing, grandfire 1 » that 
we mould be thus alflidted with thefe ftrange flies, thefe 
famion-mongers, thefe pardon-mes 4 , who Hand fo much 
on the new form, that they cannot fit at eafe on the old 
bench ? O, their bons, their bons 3 I 

m 

Enter Romeo. 

m 

Ben. Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 
Mer. Without his roe, like a dried herring : — >0 flefh, 
flefti, how art thou liihiiied ! — Now is he for the numbers 

ft 

Saffron Waldcn, 1596, fays — " Follow fome of thefe new-fangled 
GaliardVs and Signer Fantaltico's," &c. Again, in Decker's comedy 
of Old Fcrtumtus, j6oo:— " I have dane'd with queens, dallied with 
ladies, worn ih'ange attires, fcen fanmjfkoesy convciVd with hu- 
mourifts," &c. Stekvens. 

Funtaficees \s the reading of the fir ft quarto, 1597 j all the fubfequcnt 
ancient copies read arbitrarily and corruptly — plantacies. Ma lone. 

1 Why, is mt this a lamentable fling, grandjire,] Humoroufly apo- 
ftrophiiing his anceftors, whole fober times were unacquainted with the 
fopperies here complained of. Wa rburton. 

2 — tbtjc pardon-rnes>] ParJonHex-mol became the language of doubt 
or helitation among men of the fword, when the point of honour was 
grown fo delicate, that no other mode of contradiction would be en- 
dured. Johnson. 

The old copies have— thefe pardon-mees, not, thefe pardon nex-mois, 
Theobald firfi fubftitutjd the French word, without any neceflity. 

Malon-e. 

3 0, their bons, their bons !] Mercutio is here ridiculing thofe 
frenchifled fanullical coxcombs whom he calls pc.rdonncx.Mn' i : and 
herefor*, I fufpedl here he meant to write French too. 

0, their boii"s ! their botfi ! 
i. e. how ridiculous they make themfclvcs in crying out goody and being 
in ecliacies with every trifle ; as he had juft defcribcu them before : . 

" a very good blade !" &c. Theobald. 

The old copies read — (), their bones, their hot.es I Mr. Theobald's 
emendation is confirmed by a palTagc in Green's '/« S^iioque, from 
which we learn that kon j >ur was the common falutation of thofe who 
2 fretted to appear fine gentlemen in our authour's time : " No, I 
want the bon jour and the tit quoqucy which yonder gentleman has." 

Mai. one. 

They Jland fj much on the new form, thct they cannot fit at erf on the 
eld bench.] This conceit is loft, if the double meaning of the word 
form be not attended to. Farmer. 

A quibble on the two meanings of the word form occurs in Lo<v£t 
Labour s Lofty A& I. fc. ii : " — fitting v/ith her on the 'form, and taken 
following her tfttp the park j which, put together, is, in manner and 
form following." Steevens. 

that 
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that Petrarch flow'd in : Laura, to his lady, was but a 
kitchen -wench ; — marry, (he had a better love to be-rhyme 
her: Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipfy ; Helen a*nd 
Hero, hildings and harlots ; Thifbe, a grey eye or fo 4 * 
but not to the purpofe.-*— Signior Romeo, ben jour I there's 
a French falutation to your French flop 5 . You gave us 
the counterfeit fairly lair, night. 

Rom, Good morrow to you both* What counterfeit did 
I give you ? 

Mer* The flip, fir, the flip 6 ; Can you not conceive ? 

Hem, 

« 

4 Thijle'a grey eye §r fo,"] He means to allow that Thifte had a very 
fine eye j for from various paffages it appears that a grey eye was in our 
atithoiir's time thought eminently beautiful. This may feem ftrange to 
thofe who are not con verfant with ancient phrafeology ; but a grey eye 
undoubtedly meant what we now denominate a blue eye. Thus, in 
Venus and Adonis : 

Her two blue windows faintly (he upheaVcth,**— - 
i. e. the windows or lids of her blue eyes. In the very fame poem the 
eyes of Venus are termed grey : 

u Mine eyes are grey and bright, and quick in turning/* 
Again> in Cymbclinc : ( 

" To lee the inclofed lights, now canopy'd 
**' tinder thc'fe windows : white and azure lae'd ; 
*• With blue of heaven's own tincV 
In Twelfth Night, Olivia fays, ** 1 will giVe out divers fchedules of 
my beauty] — as item, two lips, indifferently led j item, two grey eyes, 
with lids to them,' 1 Set, So Julia, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
i peaking of her rival's eyes, as eminently beautiful, fays, 

4t Her eyes are grey as glafs, and fo are mine." 
And Chaucer has the fame comparifon : 
" — hire eyes gray as glas." 
This comparifon proves decifively what I have aflcrtea' j For clear and 
tra.ifparent glafs is not what we now call grey* but blue, or azure. 

Malonk. 

5 -—your French flop.] Slops are large loofe breeches or trohvjers, worn 
at prefent only by iailors*. Steeveks. 

6 — What counterfeit, Sec, 

Mer. The flip, fir, the flip j] To understand this play upon the 
words counterfeit and flip, it mould be obferVed that in our author's 
time there was a counterfeit piece of money diftinguimed by the name 
of a flip. This will appear in the following Inftances : " And there- 
fore he went and got him certain flips, which are counterfeit pieces of 
money, being brafle, and covered over with filvcr, which the com- 
mon people call flips" Thieves falling out, 'true min come by their 
goods } by Robert Greene. 
Again : 

11 — I had like t* have been 

" Abus'd i' the bufinefs, had the flip fWd on me ; 

14 A counterfeit," Magnetick Lady, A. III. S. vr. Reed. 

The 
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"Rom. Pardon, good Mercutio, my bufinefs was great ; 
and, in fuch a cafe as mine, a man may (train courtefy. 

Mer. That's as much as to fay — fuch a cafe as yours 
conftrains a man to bow v in the hams* 

Rom. Meaning-*-to court'fy. 

Mer. Thou halt moll kindly hit k* 

Rom. A moll courteous expofition* 

Mer. Nay, I am the very pink of courtefy. 
i Rom. Pink for flower. 

Mer. Right. 

Rom. Why, then is my pump well flower'd 7 . 

Mer. Well faid 8 : follow me this .jell now, till thou 
haft worn out thy pump ; that, when the fingle fole of it 
is worn, the jell may remain, after the wearing, folely 
lingular. 

Rom. O fingle-foled jeft 9 , folely fingular for the fingle- 
nefs ! 

Mer. Come between us* good Benvolio ; my wits fail. 
Rom. Switch and fpurs, fwitch and fpurs ; or I'll cry 
a match. 

Mer. Nay, if thy wits run the wild-goofe chafe, I have 
clone ; for thou hall more of the wild goofe in one of thy* 

The Jlip is again ufed equivocally in No Wit like a Woman's, a comedy, 
•fey Middietbn, 1657: M Clown. Becaufe you lhall- be fure on't you 
have given me a nine-pence here, and 111 give you the Jlip for it.** 
[Exit. Malone. 

7 ~—tkcn is my pump ivell Jlonver 'd.] Here is a vein of wit too thin 
to be eafily found. The fundamental idea is, that Romeo wore pinked 
pumps, that is, punched with holes in figures. Johnson* 

See the ihoes of the morris -dancers in the plate at the conclufion of the 
* firft part of K. Henry IF, with Mr. Toilet's remarks annexed to it. 

It was the ctfftom to wear ribbons in the lhocs formed into the (hape of 
rofes, or of <ny other flowers. So, in the Majque by the gent, of 
GrayVInn, 1614: " Every malkcr's pump was fattened with zjlower 
fuitabh to his c"ap." Ste*vens. 

tt Well faid :] So the original copy. The quarto of 1599, and tne 
other ancient copies have — Sure ivit, follow, &c. What was meant, I 
fuppofej was— '-Sheer wit ! follow, &c. and this corruption may ferve to 
» juftify an emendation that 1 have propofed in a pailage in Jtntony and 

Cleopatra, where I am confident fure was a printer's blunder. 

Malone. 

* 0 flrtfle-fcled jejly] This epithet is here ufed equivocally. It 
formerly fignifiid m^an or contemptible ; and that is one of the fenfes 
in which it is ufed here. So, in Holinlhed's Defcription of Ireland, 
p» 23 ;— * u which was not unlikely, confidering that a meane tower 
mijjht ferve fuch fmgle-Jcale kings as were # thofe daies in Ireland.'* 

Maionz. 

wits 
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wits, than, I am fure, I have in my whole five : Was I 
with you there for the goofe r 

Rom. Thou wait never with me for any thing, wnea 
thou waft not there for the goofe. 

Mer. I will bite thee by the ear 1 for that jeft. 

Rom. Nay, good goofe, bite not 1 * .... J 

Afcr. Thy wit is a very bitter fweeting 3 ; it is a molt 

(harp fauce. 

i&ww. And is it not well ferved in to a fore* goofe ? 

JIAr. O, here's a wit of cheverel 4 , that ftretches from 
an inch narrow to an ell broad ! 

I ftretch it out for that word^-broad : which 
added to the goofe, proves thee far and wide a broad 

8 Mer Why> is not this better now than gronning for 
love? now art thou fociable, now art thou Romeo? now 
art thou what thou art, by art as well as by nature -for 
this driveling love is lik* a great natural, that runs lolling 
up and down to hide his bauble in a hole 5 . 
Ben. Stop there> ftop there. 

i / W W bite thee by the ear—] So Sir Epicure Mammon to Face in 

Jonfon's Alcbymifi ; 

« Slave, i could bite thxnt ear." Steevens. 
a _ W Z och ^te ret.] is a proverbial expreflion, to be found in 
Ray's Colleton ; and Is ufed in The T W * Angry Women of Abmgton* 
3599^ Steevens. .^^ A h]tter f weeti „ gl j s an apple of that 

name. So, in 5E««rr'i Laft W\U and Kjiament, i6co: ^ 
«c ^ s well crabs as fzveetings for his fummer irults. 

Again, in Fair Em y 163 1 : 

ic — what, in difpleafure go-e ! 

« And left me fuch a bitter fweet to gnaw upon ? Steevens. 

4 — aicit of cheverel,] Cbeverel is foft leather for gloves. Johnson* 

So, in the Two Maids of More-clacke, 1609 : 

« Drawing on love's white hand a gloVe of warmth, 1 
«< Not fiwirtf itretching to fuch prophanation." 

H ™' .1" r^;^^^™; and a fetching wit." S,„*,H., 
ru-^ril i<; from Chevreuil, roebuck. Musgrave. 
f^T' w'iTbaubl, h .'fafc.l It has been already obferved by Sit 
■* in . note on ^Ti &c. that a one ot the 

i'Jowmen B of a licen.'ed tool or jefter. So again, ... Sir W. flVfcj- 

^^ft-Arft*^ W P.I. v.ithMr.Toliet.ob. 
fervations on it. Steevens. 
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Mer. Thou defireft me to flop in my tale againir. the 
hair 6 . 

Ben. Thou would'!* elfe have made thy tale large. 

Mer. O, thou art deceived, I would have made it ftiort : 
for I was come to the whole depth of my tale : and meant, 
indeed, to occupy the argument no longer 7 . 

Rem. Here's goodly geer ! 

■ 

> 

Enter Nurfc, and Petir. 

Mer. A fall, a fail, a fail 8 ! 

Ben. Two, two; a fhirt and a fmock. 

Nur/e. Peter ! 

Peter. Anon. 

Nur/e. My fan, Peter 9 . 

Mer. Pr'ythee, do, good Peter, to hide her face ; for 
her fan's the fairer of the two. 

Nur/e. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 
Mer. God ye good den *, fair gentlewoman. 
Nur/e. Is it good den ? 

Mer. Tis no lefs, I tell you ; for the bawdy hand of the 
dial * is now upon the prick of noon. 

• 

6 — again]} the hair.] A contrefa'd t Fr. An expreflion equivalent to 
one Which we now ufe,— " againft the grain.* 1 Steevens. 

7 — to occupy t be argument no longer.] Here we have another wanton 
allufion. Ma lone. 

8 Mer. A jail, a J. til, &c] Thus the quarto, 1597. In the fubfe- 
qucnt ancient copies thefe words are crroneoufly given to Romeo. 

Malone. 

9 My fan, Peter.] The bufinefs of Peter carry ing the Nurfe's fan, 
feems ridiculous according to modern manners ; but I find fuch was for- 
merly, the practice. In an old pamphlet, called u The Serving-man's 
Comfort" 1598, we are informed, " The miftrefs muft have one to carry 
her cloake and hood, another her fannu" Farmer. 

Again, in hovels Labours Loji : 

To fee him walk before a lady, and to bear a fan. 
Again, in Every Man out of bis Humour : w If any lady, Sec. wants an 
upright grncleman in the nature of a gentleman-ufher, Sec. who can hide 
his face with her fan." Sec. Steevens. 

1 Cod ye good den.] i. e. God give you a good even. The firft of 
thefe contra&ions is common among the ancient comic writers. So, 
in R. Brome's Northern hajs, 1633 : 

*' God you good even fir." Steevens. 

2 — the band of the dial'—] In the Puritan Widow, 1607, which 
ha* been attributed to our author, is a fimilar expreflion : " — the fef- 
kewe of the diall is upon the chrifle-crofle of noon." Steevens. 

Vol, XIV. E Nur/e. 
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Kir/e. Out upon you ! what a in an are you ? 
Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made hintfelf 
to mar, 

Au?fe. By my troth, it is well faid For himfelf to 
ir.ar, quoth'a ?*— -Gentlemen, can any of you tell me where 
l.iray find the young Romeo ? 

j\ cm. I can tell you ; but young Romeo will be older 
wl en you have found him, than he was when you fought 
1 im : I am the youngeil of that name, for 'fault of a 
worfe. 

Nurfe. You fay well. 

Mcr. Yea, i.s the worft well ? very well look, i'faith ; 
wifelv, wifelv. 

Kurfe. If you be he, fir, 1 defire fome confidence with 
you. 

Ben. She will indite him to fome fupper. 
Mcr. -A bawd, a bawd, a b;;»vd ! So ho ! 
Rem. What hall thou found r 

Mer. No hare, fir 3 ; unkfs a hare, fir, in a lenten pye, 
that is fomething ftalc and hoar trv it be Ipent. 

Ah eld hare bear*, 
And an old hare hoar, 
Is very good meat in lent : 
But a bare ti nt is hoar. 
Is too much for a j'ccre 9 
When it hoars ere it be /pent.* — 
Romeo, will you come to your lather's? we'll to dinner 
"thither. 

Rom. I will follow you. 

3 2Vb iare, Jir \ j Mercutio has ing roared out, So, lo! the cry of the 
fportfmen when they (tart a hare, RoincO aflcs what Le bus f'.una. And 
Mercutio anfwers, Ao bare. tec. The re it is a feru s it" qu^bbks un- 
worthy of explanation, which he who dots not uiidcrftand, needs not la- 
ment his igncrance. Johnson. 

-So bo I is the term nude ufe of in the field when the hare is found in 
her feat, and not when /he is flatted. A. C. 

* An old bare hear,] Hoar cr iw/try, is often ufrd for mouldy, as 
things grow white from moulding. So, in Pierce Pennyhjti Supplication 
to the Devil, 1595: "—as Lcary as Dutch butttr." Again, in F. 
Beaumont's letter to Sprght on his idit'.on of Chaucer, i6cz : " Many 
of Chaucer's words are bicome as it weie vinew'd and toaric with over- 
long lyirg." Steevens. 

Thefe lines appear to have* been part of an old fong. In the quarto 
1597, wc have here thii ftagc direction: " He iva/ks between tbem 9 
[i. c. the nurfe and Peter.] arJ fmgu Mai.one. 

Mcr. 
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Men Farewel, ancient lady ; farevvcl, lady, lady, lady 5 * 

[Exeunt Mlrcutio, and Ben vol 10. 

Nurfe. Marry, farewel 6 !- — I pray you, fir. what faucy 
merchant was this 7 , that was fo full of his ropery 8 ? 

Rom. A gentleman, nurfe, that loves to hear himfelf 
talk ; and will fpeak more in a minute, than he will fland 
to in a month. 

Nurfe. An 'a fpeak any thing again ft me, Ffl take him 
down an 'a were luftier than he is, and twenty fuch Jacks ; 
and if I cannot, I'll find thofe that (hall. Scurvy knave ! 
I am none of his flirt-gills ; 1 am none of his foains- 
mates 1 : — And thou mult Hand by too, and fufter every 
knave to ufe me at his pleafare ? 

Fvter. 1 faw no man ufe you at his pleafurc ; if I had, 
my weapon ihould quickly have been out, 1 wan ant you ; 
I dare draw as foon as another man, if I fee occafion in a 
good quarrel, and the law on my fide. 

$ — lady, lady, hdy.~\ The burthen of an old fong. St e evens* 

6 Marry, farewell I \ Thefj words I have recovered from the quarto, 
I597. Malone. 

7 — ivbat faucy tvrchant ivas this, &c] The term merchant which 
was, and even now is, frequently applied to the loweit fort of dealers, 
ieems anciently to have been ufed on thefe familiar OCCafiOAl in con- 
tradiftindtion to gcnticn-.au \ fignifying that the perfon mewed by his be- 
haviour he was a Kav fellow. The term chap, i. e. chapman, a word 
of the fame import w'uh merchant in its lefs refpeclable fenfe, is ftiil 
in common ufe among the vulgar, as a general denomination for any 
perfon of whom they mean to fpeak with freedom or difrefpec*. 

Steevens. 

8 — *of h's ropery f] Ropery was anciently uf. d in the fame fenfe a 3 
roguery is now. So, in the Three Ladies of London, 1584 : 

" Thoti art very pUafant and full of thy roperyeS* 
Rope tricks are mentioned in another place. Steevens. 

1 — mne of his fkains-wrf.'iri :] None of Lis Jkuins-matcs means, I ap- 
prehend, none of his cut-threat companions. Malone. 

A fkein or Jka'm was either a knife or a Jbort dagger. By Jkavts-mates 
the nurfe means none of his loofe companions who frequent the fencing- 
fchool with him, where we may fuppofe the cxercife of this weapon was 
taught. 

The word is ufed in the old tragedy of SoI'mar. and Perfeda, 1599 1 
li Againll the light- foot Irifti have 1 ferv'd, 
%t And in my fkin btare tokens of their fkeins." 
Green, in his for an upjiart Courtier, delcribes " an ill-favourM 
knave, who wore by his fide a Jhcine like a brewer's bung-knife." 
Skein is the Irifh word for a knife* ^tk evens. 
Swift has the word in his defcription of an Iriih feaft : 
" A cubit at lead 

** The bngch of their Jkains" Nichols. 

E 2 Nurfe, 
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Nurfe. Now, afore God, I am fo vex'd, that every part 
about me quivers. Scurvy knave !— Pray you, fir, a word : 
and as I told you, my young lady bade me inquire you 
out ; what me bade me fay, I will keep to myfelf : but 
firft let me tell ye, if ye Ihould lead her into a fool's pa- 
radife, as they fay 1 , it were a very grofs kind of beha- 
viour, as they fay : for the gentlewoman is young ; and, 
therefore, if you Ihould deal double with her, truly, it 
were an ill thing to be offered to any gentlewoman, and 
very weak dealing. 

Rom. Nurfe, commend me to thy lady and miftrcfs. I 
proteft unto thee,*— 

Nurfe. Good heart ! and, i'faith, I will tell her as 
much : Lord, lord, (he will be a joyful woman* 

Rom. What wilt thou tell her, r.urfe ? thou doll not 
mark me. 

Nurfe. I will tell her, fir,*— that you do proteft 3 ; which> 
as I take it, is a gentleman-like offer. 

Rom. Bid her devife fome means to come to mrift 
This afternoon ; 

And there fhe lhall at friar Lawrence* Cell 

JBe fhriv'd, and marry'd. Here is for thy pains 4 * 

Nurfe. No, truly, fir; not a penny. 

Rom. Go to ; I fay, you (hall. 

Nurfe. This afternoon, fir ? well, fhe fhall be there* 

Rom. And ltay, good nurfe, behind the abbey-wall : 
Within this hour my man fhall be with thee ; 

* — if ye Jbould lead her into a fool's paradife, as tbey fay,] So, in 
A Handful! of pleajant del'ightcs, containing Jundrie r.cw fouets, &c. 
* 5 8 4 : 

" When they fee they may her wh, 

" They leave then where they did bog'n : 

t€ They prate, and make the matter nice, 

w An3 leave her in fooles paradife." Ma lone. 
3 — protefl;] Whether the repetition of this word conveyed any idea 
peculiarly comic to Shakfpcarc's audience, is not at prefent to be deter- 
mined. The ufe of it, however, is ridiculed in the old comedy of Sir 
Giles Gcofecap, 1606 : 

" There is not the beft duke's fon in France dares fay, I proteft, till 
he be one and thirty years old at leaft ; for the inheritance of that word is 
not to be pofleffed before." Stiivens. 

♦ — Here is for thy pains.] So, in The Tragical Hyftory cf Rotneus 
and Juliet, 1562 : 

** Then he vi crowns of gold out of his pocket drew, 
w And gave them her j — a flight reward, quoth he j — and fo 
« adieu.'* Malone. 



And 
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And bring thcc cords made like a tackled flair 5 ; 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 6 
Mult be my convoy in the fecret night. 
Farewel ! — Be truity, and I'll quit thy pains, 
farewel ! — Commend me to thv miltrefs. 

m 

Nurfc. Now God in heaven blefs thee !— Hark you, fir. 

Rom. What fay'll thou, my dear nurfe ? 

Nurfe. Is your ma'i fecret? Did you ne'er hear fay- 
Two may keep counfel, putting one away I 

Rom. 1 warrant thee 7 : my man's as true as Heel. 

Nurfe. Well, fir ; my miltrefs is the fwecteft lady- 
Lord, lord! — when 'twas a little prattling thing 8 , — O, — 
there's a nobleman in town, one Paris, that would fain 
lay knife aboard ; but me, good foul, had as lieve lee 
a toad, a very toad, as fee him. I anger her fometimes, 
and tel} her that Paris is the properer man ; but, I'll war- 
rant you, when I fay fo, looks as pale as any clout in 
the varfal world. Doth not rofemary and Romeo begin 
both with a letter 9 ? 

n x Rom. 

5 — like a T*;kUd Jhtir >] Li!:? fta'.s of rope in the tackle of a fiiip. 

Johnson. 

A fair, for a flight of ftaire, is ftill the language of Scotland, and 
was prubnbly once common to both kingdoms. Malone. 

0 ~ ty-gdhr.: of rr.y joy—] The top-gallant is the higheft extremity 
of the mart of a fhip. 

The exprcflion is common to many writers ; among the reft, to Mark- 
ham in his Ettglijb Areadia, 1607 : " — beholding in the high top-gal- 
lant of his valour— .*» Stuvins. 

7 / warrant thee :] I, which is not in the quartos or firft folio, was 
fupplied by the editor of tho fecond folio. Malone. 

8 IVeily fir ; my miflrejs is the fiucetejl lady : — Lord, lord !■— vobett 
"'twas a !':!t!e prating thing,—-] So, in the poem : 

M And how (he gave her fuck in youth, (he lcavcth not to tell. 

" A pretty babe, quoth (he, it was, when it was young ; 

" Lord, how it could full prettily have prated with its tongue,** 

This dialogue L not foun4 in Painter's Rboxeo and Julietta. 

Malone. 

9 Doth not rofemary and Romeo begin both ivitb a letter f] By this 
qvicftion the nurfe means to infinuate that Romeo's image was ever 
in the mind of Juliet, and that they would be married. Rofemary 
being conceived to h^ve the power of ftrengthening the memory, was an 
emblem of remembrance, and of the affection of lovers, and (for this 
reafon probably,) was worn at weddings. So, in A Handfull of pleafant 
Deli;cs, &c. 1584 : 

M Rofemary is for remembrance, 
" Betweene us daie and night, - 

E 3 « Wiming 
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Rom. Ay, nurfe ; What of that ? both with an R. 

Nurfe. Ah, mocker ! that's the dog's name. R is for 
the dog. No i 1 know it begins with fome other letter L : 
and ftie hath the prettielt icntentious of it, of you and 
rofemary, that it would do you good to hear it. 

Rem. Commend me to thy lady. [Exit* 

Nurfe. Ay, a thoufand times. — Peter ! 

Peter. Anon ? 

Nurfe, Peter, take my fan, and go before 1 . [Exeunt. 

SCENE v;. 

Capulet's Garden^ 

Enter Juliet. 

Jul. The clock (truck nine, when I did fend the nurfe;.- 
In half an hour me promis'd to return. 
Perchance, (he cannot meet him : — that's not fo. — 

1 

" Wiilung shat I might alwaies have 
M You prefent in my fight.'* 
Ap:n, in our authour's Hamlet : 

" There's roftmary, that's for rtmctr.br ance." 
That refnnary was much ufrd at weddings, appears frond many paf- 
fages in the old plays. So, in the Noble Sfar.ijh Sildier, 1634 : "1 meet 
few but are Ilruck with rofemary j every one alVd mr , who was to be 
warned?'* Again, in the Wit of a Woman, 1604: " What is here to 
do ? Wine and calces, and rofemary, and mfegaia f What, a wedding 

Malonb. 

1 Ah, mocker! that's the dog's name. R. is for tie dog. No y I 
knew it begins <witb Jome other letter 1] This paffage is not in the ori- 
ginal copy of 1597* The quarto 1599, and folio read — Ah, mocker, 
that's the dog's name. R is for the no, I know it begins, &c. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 

Dr. Warburton obferves that Ben Jonfoo in his Englijb Grammar^ 
fays, that R is the dog's name, and hirreth in the found. 

" Irritata canis quod R R quam plurima dicat." LutU. 

I am not fure that Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation is nccefiury. An abrupt 
frntence may have been intended. R. is for the — No j I know it begins, 
Ac. The fame remark, I have lately obferved, has been made by an 
anonymous writer. Malone. 

A Pettr, take my fan, and go before.] Thus the firft quarto. The fub- 
it(jucnt ancient copies inftcad of thefc words* have — Before, and apace. 

Malone. 

O, ftie 
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C), me is lame ! love's heralds mould be thoughts 
Which ten times fafter glide than the fun's beams, 
Driving bacl: fnadows over lowring hills : 
v Therefore do nimble-piuion'd doves draw love, 
And therefore hath the wind-fwift Cupid wings- 
Now is the fun upon the highmoit hill 
Of this day's journey ; and from nine till twelve- ] 
Js three long hours, — yet (he is not come. 
Had Hie affections, and warm youthful blood, 
She'd be as fwift in motion as a ball ; 
My words would bandy her to my fwcet love,. 
And his to me : 

Hut old folks, many feign as they were dead ; 
Unwieldy, flow, heavy and pale as lead. 

v 

Enter Nurfe, and Peter. 

O God, flie comes ! — O honey nurfe, what news ? 

Halt thou met with him ? Send thy man away. 

Nurfe. Peter, (lay at the gate. [Exit Peter-- 

Jul. Now, good fweet nurfe, — O lord ! why look'ft 
thou fad ? 

Though news be fad, yet tell them merrily ; 
If goo J, thou (ham'ft the mufick of fweet news 
Uy playing it to me with fo four a face*. 
X<r/i\ 1 am weary, give me leave a while 

" — fo'.uUle thoughts, Sec] The fpecch is thus continued in the 
juarto, 1597: 

(hould be thoughts, 

And run more fwift than haitv powder nVd, 
Doth hurry from the fearful cannon's mouth. 
Oil, now ihz comes ! Tell me, gentle nurfe, 
What fays my love ? — 
The greatcrt part of the fecne is likcwife added fince that edition. 

Steevens. 

4 V g' jr 'di jbtiffft the mttBc\ of hotti news', 

By playing it to me with fo four a face.] So, in Antony and C/c#* 
patra : 

u — nerds fo tart a favour, 
«« To trumpet fuch good tidings ! M 
Again, in Cymbelinc : 

u if it be fummer-news, 

" Smile to it before." M alone. 

E 4 ffe, 
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Fie, how my bones ache ! What a jaunt have [ had 3 ! 

Jul. I would, thou hadll my bones, and I thy news : 
Nay, come, I pray thee, ipeak ; — good, good nurfc, 
fpcak. 

Nurfe. Jefti, what hafte ? can you not (lay awhile ? 
Do you not fee, that 1 am out of breath ? 

Jul. How art thou out of breath, when thou half 
breath 

To fay to me — that thou art out of breath ? 
The excufe, that thou doit make in this delay, 
is longer than the tale thou doft excufe. 
Is thy news good, or bad r anfwer to that ; 
Say either, and I'll Hay the circumftance : 
Let me be fatisfied, Is't good or bad ? 

Nurfe. Well, you have made a fimple choice ; you know 
not how to choofe a man : Romeo ! no, not he ; though 
his face be better than any man's, yet his leg excels all 
men's ; and for a hand, and a foot, and a body,— though 
they be not to be talk'd on!, yet they are pail compare ; 
iie is not the flower of courtefy,— -but IH warrant him, as 
gentle as a lamb. — Go thy ways, wench ; ferve God 
What, have you dined at home ? 

Jul. No, no : But all this did I know before ; 
What fays he of our marriage ? what of that 6 ? 

Nurfe. Lord, how my head akes ! what a head have I ? 
It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 
My back o' t 9 other fide, — O, my back, my back ! — 
Bemrew your heart, for fending me about, 
To catch my death with jaunting up and down ! 

Jul. Pfaith, I am forry that thou art not well ; 
'Sweet, fweet, fweet nurfe, tell me, what fays my love ? 



5 What a jaunt have J had !] This is the reading of the folio. The 
quarto reads : 

— what a jaunce have I had J 
The two words appear to have been formerly fyncnymous. See King 
jL kbard J J. 

rt Spurr-galPd and tir'd by jouncing Bolingbroke." Ma lone. 
€ No, no : But all this did I know before } 

What fays he of our marriage ? what of that ?] So, in The Tra- 
gkaJl Bifiory of Romcus and Juliet, 1562 : 

Tell me elfe what, quod ihc, this evermore I thought j 
" But of our marriage, fay at once, what anfwcr have you 
brought ?" Malone. 

Nurfe. 
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Nur/e. Your love fays like an honeft gentleman, 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handfome, 
And, I warrant, a virtuous :— Where is your mother? 

Jul. Where is my mother ?— why, me is within ; 
Where mould (he be ? How oddly thou reply'it ? 
Tour love /ays like an honeft gentleman^ — 
Where is your mother P 

Nur/e. O, God's lady dear ! 
Are you fo hot ? Marry, come up, I trow ; 
Is this the poultice for my aking bones ? 
Henceforward do your meflages yourfelf. 

JuL Here's fuch a coil Come, what fays Romeo ? 

Nur/e. Have you got leave to go to Ihrift to-day ? 

Jul. I have. 

Nur/e . Then hie you hence to friar Lawrence* cell, 
There flays a hulband to make you a wife : 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks, 
They'll be in fcarlet flraight at any news. 
Hie you to church ; I mull another way, 
To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 
Muil climb a bird's neft foon, when it is dark : 
1 am the drudge, and toil in your delight ; 
But you mail bear the burden foon at night. 
Go, I'll to dinner ; hie you to the cell. 

Jul. Hie to high fortune !— honeft nurfe, farewel. 

[ Exeunt. 

SCENE VI.'' 
Friar Lawrence's Cell. 

Enter Friar Lawrence, and Romeo 7 . 

fW. So fmile the heavens upon this holy act, 
That after-hours with forrow chide us not ! 

Rom. 

7 This fcene was entirely new formed : the reader may be plcafed to 

have it as it was at fir ft written : 

Rvn. Now, fith?r Laurence, in thy holy grant 

Csnlifts the go^d of roe and Juliet. 
Fr'ur. Without mow ward-, I will do all I may 

To make you happy, if in me it lie. 
Rom* This morning here me 'pointed we ihould meet, 

And COilfummate thof:: never-parting bands, 

E 5 Wim:f* 
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Rem. Amen, amen ! but come what forrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy- 
That one fliort minute gives me in her fight : 
Do thou but clofe our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 
It is enough I may but call her mine. 

Fri. Thefe violent delights have violent ends 8 , 
And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiis, confume : The fweeteit honey 
Is loathfome in his own delicioufnefs, 
And in the tafte confounds the appetite : 
Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth fo ; 
Too fwift arrives 9 as tardy as too flow. 

Witnefs of our hearts* love, by joining hands ; 
And come me will. 
Friar. I guefs ihe will indeed : 

Youth's love is quick, fwifter than fwifteft fpeed. 

Enter Juliet fmrwbat faft, and emhraceth Romeo* 
See where (he comes ? 

So light a foot ne'er hurts the trodden flower ; 
Of love and joy, fee, fee the fovereign power I 
Jul. Romeo ! 

Rom. My Juliet, welcome ! As do waking eyes 

(Clos'd in night's mifts) attend the frolick day* 

So Romeo hath expected Juliet j 

And thou art come. 
Jul. I am (if I be day) 

Come to my fun j mine forth, and make me fair. 
Rom. All beauteous fairnefs dwelleth in thine eyes. 
Jul. Romeo, from thine all brightnefs doth arifr. 
Friar. Come, wantons, come, the fteaiing hours do pafs ; 

Defer embracements to fome fitter time : 

Part for a time, " you /hall not be alone, 

" 'Till holy church hath join'd you both in one." 
Rom. Lead, holy father, all delay feems long. 
Jul. Make hafte, make hafte, this ling'ring doth us wrong. 
Friar. O, foft and fair makes fwecteft work, they fay 5 

Hafte is a common hind'rer in crofs-way. [Exeunt. 

Steevens. 

8 Thefe violent delights have violent ends,] So, in our authour's Rape 
•f Lucrece : 

" Thefe violent vanities can never laft." Malone. 

9 Too fwift arrives — ] He that travels too faft is as long btfore he 
comes to the end of his journey, as he that travels flow. Precipitation 
produces miihap. Johnson. 

Enter 
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Enter Juliet. 

Here comes the lady 1 : — O, fo light a foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlalting flint : 
A lover may beltride the goflamours a 
That idle in the wanton fummer air, 
And yet not fall ; fo light is vanity. 

Jul. Good even to my ghoftly confefTor. 

FrL Romeo mail thank thee, daughter, for us both. 

Jul, As much to him, elfe are his thanks too much. 

Rom, Ah, Juliet, if the meafure of thy joy 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy (kill be more 
To blazon it, then fweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich mufick's tongue 
Unfold the imagin'd happinefs that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 

Jul, Conceit, more rich in matter than in words 3 ,- 
Brags of his fubftance, not of ornament : 
They are but beggars that can count their worth 4 " ; 
But my true love is grown to fuch excefs, 
I cannot fum up half my fum of wealth 5 . 

Frtm- 

♦ 

1 Here comes tb-j lady .• &c] However the poet might think the alte- 
rjtion of this fcenc on the whole to be necelury, I am afraid, in re- 
fpec"* or* the paflage before us, he has not been very fucccfsful. The 
violent hyperbole of never wearing out the cverlafting flint appears to- 
me not only more rcprehcnfible, but even lefs beautiful than the lines 
as they were originally written, where the lightnefs of Juliet's motion- 
is accounted for from the cheerful effects the paflion of love produced in 
her mind. Steevens. 

1 A hver may beftndt the goffomours— ] The Gcffamer is the long 
white filament which flies in the air in fummer. So, in Hannibal and 
Sc'ipio, 1637, by Nab ha : 

14 Fir.e as Aruchne's web, or goJfiimer f 

44 W'hnfe curls when garnifh'd by their drefling, mew 

u Like that fpun vupmr when 'tis peailM with dew ?** 

Steevens. 

See Bullokar's Englijh Expoftor, 1616 : " Caffomor, Things that 
flye like cobwebs in the ayre." Ma lone. 

3 Conceit, more rich y &c] Conceit here means imagination. So, in 
the Rape of Lucrcce : 

« — which the conceited painter drew fo proud," Sec, 
* They are but beggars flat can count their worth j] So, in Much ado 
• lout Nothing : " I were but little happy, if 1 could fay how much." 

Maloni. 

5 J car.i.ot fum up half my fum of wealth,] The quarto, 1599^ reads : 
1 cannot fum up fum of half my wealth. 

Tbf 
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FrL Come, come with me, and we will make fhort 
work ; 

For, by your leaves, you (hall not (lay alone, 

Till holy church incorporate two in one. [Exeunt. 



ACT III. SCENE I. 

■ — 

A publick Place. 

Enter Mercutio, Benvolio, Page, and Servants. 

Ben. I pray thee, good Mercutio, let's retire ; 
The day is hot 6 , the Capulets abroad, 
And, if we meet, we (hall not Ycape a brawl ; 
For now, thefe hot days, is the mad blood llirring. 

Mer. Thou art like one of thofe fellows, that, when he 
enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his fword upon 
the table, and fays God /end me no need of thee I and, by 
the operation of the fecond cup, draws it on the drawer, 
when, indeed, there is no need. 

Ben. Am I like fuch a fellow ? 

Mer. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood 
as any in Jtaly ; and as foon moved to be moody, and 
as foon moody to be moved. 

Ben. And what to ? 

Mer, Nay, an there were two fuch, we mould have 
none fhortly, for one would kill the other. Thou I why 
thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, or 
a hair lefs, in his beard, than thou hall. Thou wilt 
quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no other 
reafon but becaufe thou haft hazel eyes ; What eye, but 
fuch an eye, would fpy out fuch a quarrel ? Thy head is 
as full of quarrels, as an egg is full of meat ; and yet thy 
head hath been beaten as addle as an egg, for quarrelling. 
Thou haft quarrelPd with a man for coughing in the ilrcct. 

The undated quarto and the folio : 

I cannot fum up feme of half my wealth. t 
The emendation was made by Mr. Stccvens. Malonz. 
* The day is hot,] It is obferved, that in Italy almoft all aflaifinations 
are committed duiing the heat of fummer. Johnson. 

becaufe 
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becaufe he hath waken'd thy dog that hath lain afleep in 
the fun. Didlt thou not fall out with a tailor for wearing 
his new doublet before Eafter ? with another, for tying his 
new fhoes with old ribband ? and yet thou wilt tutor me 
from quarreling 7 ! 

Ben. An I were fo apt 8 to quarrel as thou art, any man 
mould buy the fee-fimple of my life for an hour and a 
quarter. 

Mer. The fee-fimple ? O fimple ! 

» 

Enter Tybalt, and Others. 

Ben, By my head, here come the Capulets. 

Mer. By my heel, I care not. 

Tyb. Follow me clofe, for I will fpeak to them 9 .— v 
Gentlemen, good den : a word with one of you. 

Mer. And but one word with one of us ? Couple it with 
fomething ; make it a word and a blow. 

Tyb. You fhall find me apt enough to that, fir, if you 
will give me occafion. 

Mer. Could you not take fome occafion without giving ? 

Tyb. Mercutio, thou confort'it with Romeo, — 

Mer. Confort ! what, doft thou make us minftrels ? an 
thou make minftrels of us, look to hear nothing but dif- 
cords ; here's my fiddleftick ; here's that (hall make you 
dance. 'Zounds, confort ! 

Ben. We talk here in the publick haunt of men : 
Either withdraw into fome private place, 

7 <—tbou wilt tutor me from quarreling!] Thou wilt endeavour to re- 
ftrain me, by prudential advice, from quarreling. 

Thus the quarto 1599, and the folio. The quarto, 1597, reads— 
thou wilt fcrbid me of quarreling. The modern editions, after Mr. 
Pope, read — Thou wilt tutor me for quarreling. Ma lone. 

■ An I were fo apt, &o] Thefe two fpeeches have been added fince 
the firft quarto, together with fome few circumftances in the reft of the 
fecne, as well as in the enfuing one. St sevens. 

9 Follow me clofe, for J will fpeak to tbem.] In the original copy 
this line is not found, Tybalt entering alone. In that of 1599 we 
find this ftagc direction : " Enter Tybalt, Petrucbio, and others and, 
the above line is inferted ; but I ftrongly fuf^edt it to be an interpola- 
tion ; for would Tybalt's partisans fufter him to be killed without 
taking any part in the affray ? That they do not join in it, appears from 
the account given by Bcnvolio. In the original copy Benvolio fays, on 
tlie entrance of Tybalt, " By my head, here comes a Capulet." Inftcad 
of the two latter words, we have in the quarto 1599, the Capulets.'' 

Malone. 

Or 
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Or reafon coldly of your grievances, 
Or clfe depart ; here ali eyes gaze on us. 

Mer. IVien's eyes were made to look, and let them 

gaze ; 

I will not budge for no man's pleafure, I. 

Enter Rom eo. 

7yb. Well, peace be with you, fir ! here comes my 

map. 

Mer. But I'll be hang'd, fir, if he wear your livery : 
Marry, go before to field, he'll be your follower ; 
Your worihip* in that fenfc, may call him — man. 

*Tjb. Romeo, the hate I bear thee *, can afford 
No "better term than this — Tnou art a villain, 

Rom. Tybalt, the realon thai I have to love thes 
Doth much excuie the appertaining rage 
To fuch a greeting : — Villain am 1 none ; 
Therefore farewtl ; I fee thou know'ft me net. 

Tyb. Boy, this mail not excuf: the injuries 
That thou haft done me ; therefore turn, and draw. 

Rom. I do p rote ft, I never injur'd thee ; 
But love thee better than thou canft devife, 
Till thou (halt know the reafon of my love : 
And lo, good Capulet, — which name 1 tender 
As demly as mine own, — be fatis£ed. 

Mer. O calm, diihonourable, vile fubmiflion I 
A la f.ucata * carries it away. — [draws. 
Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk ? 

Tyb. What would'ft thou have with me ? 

Mer. Good king of cats 3 , nothing, but one of your 
fiine lives ; that 1 mean to make bold withal, and, as 
you (ball ufe me hereafter, dry-beat the reft of the eight. 
Will you pluck your iword out of his piicher by the 

1 — tie hate I bear tkec,] So the quarto, 1597. The fubfequcnt 
ancient copies have — the /wf, &c. Ma tone. 

2 A la ftoccata — ] Sfoccata is the Italian term for a thruft or a flab 
with a rapier. So, in the Devil's Charter, 1607 : 

" He makes a quick thru ft ; I xvith a fwift p-ifoHo 
" Make quick avoidance, and with thi ftoccata," Sec. 

Stjivins. 

3 Gocd king of cats,] AUudir>g to his ramc. See p. 68, n. 1. 

Maioni 

cars ? 
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ears ♦ ? make hafle. left mine be about your ears ere it 
be out. 

• Tyb. I am fbjuyou. [drawing. 
Rom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 
Mer. Come, fir, your paflado. [They fight. 

Rom. Draw, Benvolio ; 
Beat down their weapons : — Gentlemen, for fliame 
Forbear this ©utrage ; — Tybalt — Mercutio— 
The prince exprefsly hath forbid this bandying 
In Verona ftretts : — hold, Tybalt ; — good Mercutio. 

[Exeunt Tybalt and his Partisans. 

Mer. I am hurt ; — 
A plague o' both the houfes ! — I am fped : — 
Is he gone, and hath nothing ? 

Ben. What, art thou hurt ? 

Mer. Ay, ay, a fcratch, a fcratch ; marry, 'tis 
enough. — 

Where is my page ? — go, villain, fetch a furgeon. 

[Exit Page. 

Rom. Courage, man ; the hurt cannot be much. 

Mer. No, 'tis not fo deep as a well, nor fo wide as a 
church door ; but 'tis enough, 'twill ferve : afk for me to- 
morrow, and you mall find me a grave man 5 . I am pep- 
per'd, I warrant, for this world : — A plague o' both your 

houfes ! — 

* Will you pluck your fiuord out of bis pilcher by the cars ?] Wc mould 
read pilcke, which fignifies a cloke or coat of (kins, meaning the fcab- 
bard. War bur ton. 

The old quarto reads fcabbard. Dr. Warburton's explanation is, I 
believe, juft. Na-h, in Pierce Pennylefs kis Supplication, 1595, fpeaks 
of a carman in a Leather pilcbe. Again, in Decker's Satiromaflix ; 
u Thou hall forgot how thou ambled'ft in a leather pilcb, by a play- 
waggon on the highway, and took'ft mad Jeronimo's part, to get fcrvice 
among the mimics." 

It appears fr.^m this paffage, that Ben Jcjfrn afted the part of Hiero~ 
nhno in the Spanijh Tragedy, the fpeech being addrefied to Horace, under 
which character old Ben is ridiculed. Steevens. 

5 — a grave man.] After this, the quarto, 1597, continues Mercu- 
tio's fpeech as follows : 

— A pox o' both your houfes ! I mall be fairly mounted upon four 
men's moulders for your houfc of the Montagues and the Capulets : 
and then fome pcafantly rogue, fome fexton, fome bafe flave, mall 
write my epitaph, that Tybalt came and broke the prince's laws, and 
Mercutio was flain for the firft and fecond caufe. Where's the 
furgeon ? 

Boy. Hc*s come, fir* 

Mer. 
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houfes !— 'Zounds, a dog, a rat, a moufe, a cat, to fcratch 
a man to death I a braggart, a rogue, a villain, that fights 
by the book of arithmetick ! — Why, the devil, came you 
between us ? I was hurt under your arm. 

Rom. I thought all for the bell. 

Mer. Help me into fome houfe, Benvolio, 
Or I mail faint. — A plague o f both your houfes ! 
They have made worms meat of me : 
I have it, and foundly too : — Your houfes ! 

[Exeunt Me rcutio, and Benvolio. 

Rom. This gentleman, the prince's near ally, 
My very friend, hath got this mortal hurt 
In my behalf ; my reputation ftain'd 
With Tybalt's flander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinfman : — O fweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 
And in my temper foften'd valour's fteel*. ' 

Re-enter Benvolio. 

Ben. O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio's dead ; 
That gallant fpirit hath afpir'd the clouds 6 , 
Which too untimely here did fcorn the earth. 

Mer. Now he'll keep a mumbling in my guts on the other fide.—' 
Come, Benvolio, lend me thy hand : A pox o'both your houfes. ! 

Stiivens. 

—you Jhall find me a grave man.] This jeft was better in old lan- 
guage, than it is at prefect} Lidgarc fays, in his elegy upon Chaucer : 
\My mafter Chaucer now is grave." Farmer. 
I meet with the fame quibble in the Revergcrs Tragedy, 1608, where 
Vindki drcflcs up a lady's and obfeives : 

H — {he has a form what grave look with her.** Steivenj, 
Again, in fir Thomas Ovcibury's Defcription of a Sexton, Charac- 
ters, 1616: " At every church-ftyle commonly there's an alehoufe ; 
where let him bee found never fo idlc-puted, hee is ftill a grave drunkard.'* 

Malone. 

* — foften'd valour's fteel.] So, in Ccrhlanus : 

i* When fieel grow? [oft 

u As the parafite's fiik — . Malone. 
« —bath afpir'd the clcuds,] So, in Greene's Card cf Farcy, 1608 : 

« Her haughty mind is too lofty for mc to afpirc" 
We never ufe this verb , at prefent without fome particle, as, to and 
after. Steevens. 

So alfo Marlowe, in his Tamburlair.e, 1590 : 

" Until our bodies turn to elements, 

u And both our fouls a/fire celeftial thrones. Malovi. 

■ 

Fern. 
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Rtrni. This day's black fate on more days doth de- 
pend 7 ; 

This but begins the woe, others muft end. 



Re-enter Tybalt. 

Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. 

Rem. Alive ! in triumph 8 ! and Mercutio flain ! 
Away to heaven, refpettive lenity 9 , 
And firc-ey'd fury be my conduct now 1 ! — 
Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late, thou gav'il me ; for Mcrcutio's foul 
Is but a little way above our heads, 
Staying for thine to keep him company ; 
Either thou, or I, or both, muft go with him. 

Tyb. Thou, wretched boy, that didft confort him here, 
Shalt with him hence. 

Rom. This mall determine that. 

[They fight ; Tybalt falls 

Ben. Romeo, away, be gone 1 
The citizens are up, and Tybalt flain : — 
Stand not amaz'd the prince will doom thee death, 
If thou art taken hence !— be gone !— away ! 



* Tfis day** Hack fate on m$re days Joes defend;] This day's unhappy 
deftiny bangs over the days yet to come. There will yet be more mif- 
chief. Johnson. 

8 Alive I in triumph! ] Thus the quarto, 1597: for which 
the quarto 1599 has : 

He mm in triumph— 
This in the fubfequent ancient copies was made — He gone, &c. 

Maloni. 

9 — refpecYive lenity — ] Cool, confiderate gentlenefs. Rcjpecl for- 
merly fignified confideiation j prudential caution. So, in the Rape of 
Lucrece, Vol. X. p. 102 : 

" Refpeti and reafon well befeem the fage." Malone. 
1 And fire-eyd fury be my condudl n<rw !] Ccnduft for condu&zr. 
So, in a former fcene of this play, quarto, 1597 : 
c< Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
*' Mud be my conduEl in the fecret ni?ht." 
Thus the firft quarto. In that of 1599 end being corruptly printed 
inftcad of ey % d 9 the editor of the folio, according to the ufual procefs of 
corruption, exhibited the line thus : 

And fire and fury be my conduct now. Malone. 



Rom, 
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Rem. O! I am fortune's fool 1 ! 

Ben. Why doll thou flay ? [Exit Romeo-. 

Enter Citizens, ifc, 

I. Cit. Which way ran he, that kill'd Mercutio ? 
Tybalt* that murderer, which way ran he? 

Ben, There lies that Tybalt. 

i. Cit. Up, fir, go with me; 
I charge thee in the prince's naroe, obey. 

Enter Prince, attended ; Montague, Capulet, thefr 

Wives, and Others, 

Prin, Where arc the vile beginners of this fray ? 

Ben, O noble prince, I can difecver all 
The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl ; 
There lies the man, flain by young Romeo, 
That flew thy kinfman, brave Mercutio. 

La, Cap, Tybalt, my couiin ! — O my brother's child ! 
Unhappy fight ! ah, the blood is fpill'd 3 
Of my dear kinfman ! — Prince, as thou art true 4 , 
For blood of ours, fhed blood of Montagae.— 
O coufin, coufin ! 

Prin, Benvolio, who began this bloody fray ? 

Ben, Tybalt, here flain, whem Rcnuo's hand did fiay j 
Romeo that fpokc him fair, bade him bethink 
How nice the quarrel 5 was, and urg'd withal* 

2 0 / i* am fortune's fool 7] I am always runrj-g ir. the way of evil 
fortune, like the fool in the play. Tliu art death's j\o! t in Meafute for 
Meafurc, Sec Dr. Warbuvton's notr. Johnscn. 

In the firft copy, O ! I am fortune" s jiave, St eh vfns. 

3 Unhappy fglt I ah, the blood is fpiWd — ] Thus the quarto, 1597* 
The quarto 1599, and the fubfequent ancient copies, read : 

O prince ! O couilr. ! hutband I O, the blood is fp'uTd, See, 
The modern editors have followed nfither copy. The word mt was 
probably inadvertently omitted in th:* firfr, quarto. 

Unhappy fight! ah n;c, the blood is fpilPd, &c. Malcne. 

4 — as thou art true,'] As thou art jujf and uprigLt. Johnson. 

5 Uoiv nice the quarrel — ] How flight , how Untm£crtent $ how petty. 
So, in the laft AcT: 

r< The letter was not nice, but full of charge, 
M Of dear import." Johnson. 

6 "—and urg'd withal-*—] The reft of tills fpeech was new written 
the poet, as well as a part of what follows in the Cune feenc. 

S TI EVENS. 

Your 
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Your high difpleafurc : — all this — uttered 

With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bow'd,— 

Could not take truce with the unruly fpleen 

Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that lie tilts 

With piercing Heel at bold Mercutio's bread; 

Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 

And, with a martial fcorn, with one hand beats 

Cold death afdc, and with the other fends 

It back to Tybalt, whofe dexterity 

Rotorts it : Romeo he cries aloud, 

Hold y friends ! friend;, part / and, fwiftcr than his tongue, 

His agile arm beats down their fatal points, 

And 'twixt them rufhes ; underneath whofe arm 

An envious thruft from Tybalt hit the life 

Of ftout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled : 

But by and by comes back to Romeo, 

Who had but newly entertain'd revenge, 

And to't they go like lightning ; for, ere \ 

Could draw to part them, was itout Tybalt flain ; 

And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly : 

This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 

La. Cap. He is a kinfman to the Montague, 
AfFe&ion makes him falfe 7 , he fpeaks not true : 
Some twenty of them fought in this black ftrife, 
And all thefe twenty could but kill one life : 
I beg for juftice, which thou, prince, mull give ; 
Romeo flew Tybalt, Romeo mud not live. 

Prin. Romeo flew him, he flew Mercuao ; 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 

Mon. Not Romeo, prince, he was Mercutio's friend ; 
His fault concludes but, what the law ihould end, 
The life of Tybalt. 

Prin. »And, for that offence, 
Immediately we do exile him hence : 
I have an intereft in your hates' proceeding s , 

7 Aff<tJ\on makes bint falfc,] The charge of fallhood on Benvolio, 
though produced ac hazard, is very juft. The authour, who feems to 
intend the character of Benvolio as good, meant perhaps tj rticw, how 
the bell minds in a (late of faction anJ di(cord, are dctorted to crim'nal 
partiality. Johnson. 

a — \n your hates' proceedings] This, as Mr. Steevens has obferveJ, 
is the readjng of the original quarto, 1597. From that copy, in almoft 
every fpcech of this play, readings have b en drawn by the modern 
editors, much preferable to thole of the fucceeding ancient copies. The 
quarto of 1599 reads— hearts proceeding; and the corruption was adopted 
in the folio. Ma lone. 

My 
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My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a bleeding ; 
J]ut PU amerce you with fo ftrong a line, 
That you iliall all repent the lofs of mine : ' 
I will be deaf to pleading and excufes ; 
Nor tears, nor prayers, mall purchafe out abufes 9 . 
Therefore ufe none : let Romeo hence in haite, 
Elfe, when he's found, that hour is his laft. 
Bear hence this body, and attend our will : 
Mercy but murders, pardoning thofe that kill 1 . 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
A Room in Capulet's boufe. 



Enter Juliet. 

Jul. Gallop apace, you firy-footed ileeds, 
Towards Phoebus' manfion a ; fuch a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the well, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately 3 . — 
Spread thy clofe curtain, love-performing night ! 

■ 

9 Nor tears, nor prayers, flail purchase out ah fts,] This was pro- 
bably defigned as a ftroke at the church of Rome, by which the dif- 
ferent prices of murder, inceft, and all other crimes, were minutely 
fettled, and as ftiamelefsly received* Steevens. 

1 Mercy but murders, pardoning tbofe that kill.] So, in Hale's hitnxt* 
rials : " When I find myfelf fwayed to mercy, let me remember like- 
wife that there is a mercy due to the country." 

Thus the quarto 1599, an( * tne ^ i0 » ne frntiment here enforced is 
different from that found in the firft edition, 1597. There the prince 
concludes his fpeech with thefe words : 

Pity (hail dwell, and govern with us- ftill j 

Mercy to all but murderers, — pardoning none that kill. 

Malone. 

3 Gallop apace, you firy-footed Jleeds, 

Towards Phoebus' manfion \ fife.] Our authour probably remem- 
bered Marlowe's King Edward J J. which was performed before 1593 : 
«< Gallop apace, bright Phoebus, through the fkie, 
" And dufky right in rufty iron car ; 
" Between you both, fhorten the time, I pray, 
" That I may fee that moft defired day." JUalone. 
The fecond quarto and folio read, Phoebus' lodgitrg. Steeve>'?. 
3 •—immediately.'] Here ends this fpeech in the eldtil quarto. The 
reft of the fcene has likewife received confiUerabL- alterations and ad- 
ditions. Sti EVENS. 

That 
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That run-away's eyes may wink ♦ ; and Romeo 
Leap to thefe arms, untalk'd of, and unfeen ! — 
Lovers can fee to do their amoious rites 
By their own beauties 5 : or, if love be blind, 

» 

* Spread thy clofe curtain, love-pei farming nigl t f 

That run-away's eyes may wink }] Dr. Warburton reads — That 
the runaway's eyes may wink, i. e. the fuift. Mr. Heath juftly ob- 
ferves on this emendation, that the fun is ncccfiarily abfent as foon as 
night begins, and that it is very unlikely that Juliet, who has jult com- 
plained of his tedioufnefs, mould call him a runaway, Jn the Mcr- 
tbant of Venice, as Dr. Warburton has obferved, that term is applied 
to night : -» 

M Fflr the clofe night doth play the runaway," Mai. one. 
The construction of this paflage, however elliptical or pcrverfc, I be- 
lieve to be as follows : "* 

May that run-av)ay % % eyes wink / 
Or, That run-away's eyes, may ( they) wink I 

Thefe eUipfea are frequent in Spsnfer j and that for oh ! that, is not 
uncommon, as Dr. Farmer obferves in a note on the firlt, fcene of the 
Winter's 1 ale, So» in Antony and Cleopatra, Ac!. III. fc. vi. 

That ever 1 fhould call thee cart- away ! . - 

Juliet firlt wiflies for the ;\bfence of the fu~., and then invokes the night 
to fpread its curtain clofe around the world : 

Spread thy dole curtain, love -performing night ! 
next, recoiiccYing that the night would f. em (hurt to her, flie fpeaks of 
k as of a run-away, whofe flight (he would wifh to retard, and whofc 
eyes Ihe would blind left they fhould make difcoveries. The eyes of night 
are the ftars, fo called in the Midjummer- Night's Dream, Dr. Warbur- 
ton has already proved that Shakfpeare terms the night a run away in the 
Merchant of Venice t and in the Fair Maid «f the Exchange, 1607, it is 
fpoken of under the fam- character : 

u The night hath play'd the fwift-foot run-away," 
Romeo was not expected by Julut till the fun was gone, and therefore it 
was of no confequence to her that any eyes mould wink but thole of the 
night j for, as Ben Jonlon fays in 8ejanus t 

" — — • night hath many eyes, 

" Whereof, tho' moft do deep, yet fome are fpies." 

Steiveks. 

That feems riot to be the optative adverb utinam, but the pronoun if a, 
Thefe lines contain no wim, but a reafon for Juliet's preceding wim for 
the approach of cloudy night J for in fuch a night there may be no ltar- 
light to difcuver our ftolen pleafures } 

** That runaway eyes may wink, and Romeo 

" Leap to thefe arms, untalk'd of, and unfeen." 

Blackstone. 

5 Lovers can fee to d» their amorous rites y 
By their own beautWs :J So, in Marlowe's Hero and Leandcr : 
" — dark night is Cupid's day.'* 
The quartos 1599 and 1609, and the folio read— And by their own 
beauties, in the text the undated quarto has been followed. Malonx. 
/ ' 

It 
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It befl: agrees with night. — Come, civil nighi. 6 , 

Thou fober-fuitcd matron, all in black, 

Arid learn me how to lofe a winning match, 

PJay'd for a pair of flainlefs maidenhoods : 

Hood my unmann'd blood 7 bating in my cheeks, 

With thy black mantle j till Itrange love, grown bold *, 

Think true love acted, fimple modelly. 

Cotne, night '.—Come, Romeo ! come, thou day in night ! 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 

Whiter than new fnow upon a raven's back 3 .- — 

Come, gentle night ; come, loving, black-brow'd night, 

Give me my Romeo : and, when he mall die 9 , 

Take him and cut him out in little liars *, 

And he will make the face of heaven fo fine, 

That all the world will be in love with night, 

And pay no worfhip to the garilh fun 2 .— 

O, I have 

4 

6 frvicfi civil night,"] Chfil is grave, decently folemn, Johnson* 
So, in our poet's Lover s CoinfU:int t 

« — my white ftole of chaltity I dafTd, 

" Shook eft' my fober guards and civil tears." Ma lone. 

7 — unmanned blood—] JJcod rwy unmann'd blood hating in my cbtekt* 
Theft are terms of falconry. An unmanned hawk is one that is not 
brought to endure company. Bating (not baiting, as it has hitherto been 
printed) is fluttering with the wirgs as driving to fly away. So, in Ben 
Jonfon's Sad Shepbtrdt 

u A hawk yet half fo haggard and unmanned 
/gain, in the Book of hauk'wg, &c. bl. 1. no date \ " It is called bating, 
for {he hatcth with herielfe molt ofcen caufelefl'e." St e evens. 

To iced a hawk, that is, to cover its head with a hood, was an ufual 
practice, before the bird was fuftered to fly at its quarry. Ma lone. 

* — grown bold.] This is Mr. Rowe's emendation. The old copies 
for grown have grow. Ma lone. 

8 Whiter than new fnciv ujxn a raven's back.] Thus the quarto 1599, 
and the folio* '1 he line is not in the firft quarto. The editor of the fe- 
cond folio, for the fake of the metre, reads — on a raven's back j and fo, 
many of the modern editors. M alone. 

9 — when he Jhali die,] This emendation is drawn from the undated 
quarto. The quarto of 1599, 1609, and the folio, read— when / flull 
die. Malc.nl. 

1 Take Urn and cut him out in little Jiars, &c] The fame childi/h 
thought occurs in The V/ijdon.e if Dicltr Dcdyfdl, which was acted be- 
fore the year 1556 : 

u The gl< rious parts of fair Lucilia, 

<* Take them and joine them in the heavenly fphcrea | 

*' And tixc them there a; an eternal light, 

" Fcr lovers to adore and wonder at." Steevens. 

* — the gari/h fun.] Miltor: had this fpeech in his thoughts when he 
. wrote Jl Penjercjc ; 

• « Civil 
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O, I have bought the manfion of a love *, 

But not poflefs'd it ; and, though I am fold, 

Not yet enjoyH : So tedious is this day, 

As is the night before fonie feftival 

To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 

And may not wear them. O, here comes my nitrfe, 

Enter Nurfe, <with cords. 

And fhe brings news ; and every tongue> that fpeaks 
But Romeo's name> fpeaks heavenly eloquence.—- 
Now, nurfe, what news ? What haft thou there ? the cords, 
That Romeo bade thee fetch ? 

Nurfe. Ay, ay, the cords, [throws them cioxvrt, 

J J. Ah me ! what news ! why doit thou wring thy 
hands ? 

Nurfe. Ah well-a-day ! he's dead, he's dead, he's dead ! 
Wc are unione, lady, we are undone ?— 
Alack the day '.—he's gone, he's kill'd, he's dead ! 

Jul. Can heaven be fo envious ? 4 

Nurfe. Pxomeo can, 
Tnough heaven cannot : — >0 Romeo ! Romeo ! — 
Who ever would have thought it ? — Romeo 1 

Jul. What devil art thou, that doft torment me thus ? 
This torture (hould be roar'd in difmal hell. 
Hath Romeo flain himfelf? fay thou but / 3 , 
And that bare vowel / lhall poifon more 

r 

** — — Civil nighr, 

M Thou iohcr-fu'ttcd mttror\.'"'—Sbxl:fpeare, 
*' Till civil -failed morn app-ar." — Milton. 
u Pay no worihip to the gan/b S\i\\"—$bakfyearc. 
Xi Hide me from day's ganjb eyt Milton. Johnson. 
Gar'-jk U gau.iy, fhowy. So, in AT. Richard III ; 

** A dr am of what thou waff, a garijb fla^. 
Again, in Marlowe's Edward I J. 1598 : 

" marched lik" players 

« With ganjh robes." 
It f,mciimcs Itgmfies wild, flighty. So, in the following inftancei 
u — flatting up and gainft.iy ita irg about, efpecially on the face of 
Elio/lo." H . nde's Eltijlo Lib'idinojcy 1 606 . Stef.vens. 

* — / have t'M^bt the manfion of a love,] So, in Ar.ttny and Cleo- 
patra : 

" —the ftrong bale and building of my Icue 

11 Is as the very center to the rarth, 

u Drawing all things tr» it." Malonk* 
3 — Jay tiou but I,] In Shakfpeare's time (as Theobald has obfrved,) 
the affirm Jtive pjitidc ay was ufoally written /, and here it is neceiUry to 
retain the old fpclling. Ma lone. 

Than 
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Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice 4 : 
I am not I, if there be fuch an / ; 
Or thole eyes, (hut, that make thee anfwer, /. 
If he be flain, fay—-/; or if not> no: 
Brief founds determine of my weal, or woe. 

Kurfe. I few the wound, I faw it with mine eyes,-*— 
God lave the mark !«— here on his manly breait ; 
A piteous corfe, a bloody piteous corfe ; 
Pale, pale as afhes, all bedawb'd in blood, 
All in gore blood I fwoonded at the fight. 

Jul. O break, my heart !«— poor bankrupt, break at 



To prifon, eyes 1 ne'er look on liberty 1 
Vile earth> to earth refign ; end motion here j 
And thou, and Romeo> prefs one heavy bier ! 

JSurJe. O Tybalt, Tybalt> the bell friend 1 had ! 
O courteous Tybalt 1 honell gentleman ! 
That ever 1 mould live to fee thee dead I 

Jul. What ftorm is this, that blows fo contrary ? 
Is Romeo flaughter'd and is Tybalt dead ? 



The Grange lines that follow here in the common books, arc not in the 
old edition. Pope. 

The ftrange lines arc thefc : 

I am not I, if there be fuch an I, 
Or thofe eyes mot, that make thee anfwer, I* 
If he be flain, fay— I j or if not, no : 
Brief founds determine of my weal or woe. 
Thefe lines hardly deferve emendation 5 yet it may be proper to ob- 
ferve, that their meannefs has not placed them below the malice of 
fortune, the two flrft of them being evidently tranfpofed j we fhould 
read : 

— that bare vowel J mall poifon more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice, 
Or thefe t yes Jbt>t, that make thee anfwer, L 
I am not 1, &c. Johnson. 
1 think the tranfpofition recommended may be fpared. The fecond 
line is corrupted. Read Jbut inftead of Jbot, and then the meaning will 
be fufheiently intelligible. 

Shot, he wever, may be the fame as Jkut. So, in Chaucer 1 s Miller' t 
Taie, late edit. ver. 3358: 

" And du ffed him up by a pot window." Steevens. 
5 My dear-lovM coufin, and my dearer lord?] The quarto 1599, an< * 
the folio, read, 

My dcartji coufin, and my dearer lord ? 
Mr. Pope introduced the prefent reading from the original copy of 
1597. Malonx. 
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Then* dreadful trumpet, found the general doom ! 
For who is living, if thefe two are gone ? 

Nur/e. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo baniih'd 5 
Romeo, that kill'd him, he is banifhed. 

Jul. O God !--did Romeo's hand ihed Tybalt's blood ? 

Nur/e. It did, it did ; alas the day ! it did. 

Jul. O ferpent heart, hid with a flow'ring face ! 
Did ever dragon keep fo fair a cave 6 ? 
Beautiful tyrant I fiend angelical ! 
Dove-feather'd raven ' ! wolvifh- ravening lamb ! 
Defpifed fubftance of divineit (how ! 
Juft oppofite to what thou juftly feem'ft, 
A damned faint*, an honourable villain 
O, nature ! what hadft thou to do in hell, 
When thou did'it bower the fpirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradife of fuch fweet flefli 
Was ever book, containing fuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound r O, that deceit mould dweU 
In fuch a gorgeous palace 1 

Nur/e. There's no truft, 
No faith, no honefty in men ; all perjur'd, 
All forfworn, all naught, all diflemblers.— 
Ah, where's my man ? give me fome aqua <vit* 
Thefe griefs, thefe woes, thefe fbrrows make me old 1 • 
Shame come to Romeo ! 



* T) ferpent heart, hid 'with a flmfrinr face I 

Did ever dragon keep fo fair a cave?] So, in King Jihnt 
'* Rufti, inconfiderate, firy voluntaries, 
" With ladies* f dees, and fierce dragons* fpleen, 
" Again, in King Henry VII I. 

M You have angels* faces, but heaven knows your hearts.** 
The line, Did ever dragon, &c. and the following eight lines, are not 
in the quarto 1597. Malonk. 

7 Dove-feather d raven /} The Quarto ^599, and folio* read : 

JRavenotis dove-feather\i raven, wolviih- ravening lamb. 
The word ravenous, which was written probably in the manufcript by 
miltalec in the latter part of the line, for ravening, and then ftruck out, 
crept from thence to the place where it appears. It was properly rejected 
by Mr. Theobald. Ma lone. 

* A damned faint,] The quarto 1 599, for damned ha — d'mme; the 
firft folio dimne. The reading of the text is found in the uiidatcd quarto. 

8 Thefe griefs, thefe wots, thefe jcrrows make me eld.] So, in our au- 
f.hour's Lover y s Complaint t 

" Not age, but forrow^ over me hath power." Malons. 
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Jul. Blifter'd be thy tongue, 
For fuch a wiih ! he was not born to fhame : 
Upon his brow fhame is afhain'd to fit 9 ; 
For 'tis a throne where honour may be erown'd 
Sole monarch of the univerfal earth. 
O, what a beall was I to chide at him ! 

Nurfe. Will you lpeak well of him that kill'd youf 
coufin ? 

Jul. Shall I fpeak ill of him that is my hufhand ? 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue ihall fmcoth thy name, 
"When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it 1 
Eut, wherefore, villain, didft thou kill my coufin ? 
That villain coufin would have kill'd my hufband : 
Back, foolifh tears 1 , back to your native fpring 5 
Your tributary drops belong to woe, 
Which you, miltaking, offer up to joy. 

9 Upon his broio Jhame is ajbabtd lo fit}] So; in Painter's Palace *f 
Pleajure, torn. ii. p. 223 ; " \% it pollibl* that under fuch beautie and 
rare comeiinefTe, difloyaltie and treafon may have their fudge and lodg* 
ing?" Steevens. 

1 Ah, poor my lord, ivbat tongue jhall fmcoth thy name, 

W 'ben 1, thy three- Lours ivif;, have tnanglrd iff] So, in the poem 
already quoted : 

" Ah cruel murdering tongue, murderer of others' fame) 
" How durft thou once attempt to touth the honour of his 
name ? 

« Whole deadly foes do yield him due and earned praife, 
€t For though his freedom be bereft, his honour not decays. 
" Why blam'lr thcu Romeus f.>r flaying of Tybalt ? 

Since he is gujltlefs quite of all, and Tybalt Wars the fault* 
c< Whither mail he, alas ! poor bani/h'd mar, now fly ? 
«' What place of fuccour (hall he feck beneath ths Garry flcy? 
** Since me purfueth him, and h'm defames by wrong, 
" That in dillrefs mcrtald be his fort, and only ratnpire ftrongi" 

Malon b. 

* Back, foolim tears , &o] So, in the Tempcfl : 
«« -■ ■ I am a foci 
" To weep at what I am glad of." 

I think, in this fpeech of Juliet, the words ".voe and )ty mould change 
places ; otherwife, her rcafoning is inconclusive. Stekvens. 

There is furely no need of change. Juliet's reafoning, as the text now 
ila«ds, is perfectly corredt. «* Back," fays ihe, <t to yr,ur native fource, 
you fcoljh tears! Properly you ought to JI:kv only on melancholy cecajiens ; 
kut noio yiu erronecuf.y pea your tributary drsps fir an event [the death 
of Tybalt and the lubfequent ekape of my bfloved Romeo] which is in 
foci to me a fubjeft of joy.— Tybalt, if he could, xiould have fain my 
hufbar.d \ but my hufhund is alive, and has Jlain Tybalt. This is a fource 
§f JftJMt of jSrrwo ; ivhereft: then do I weep f MaloM. 

My 
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My hufband lives, that Tybalt would have flain'; 
And Tybalt's dead, that would have flain my hufband -i 
All this is comfort ; Wherefore weep I then ? 
Some word there was, worfer than Tybalt's death, 
That murder'd me : I would forget it fain ; 
But, O ! it prelfes to my memory, 
Like damned guilty deeds to Tinners' minds : 
Tybaii is dead, and Romec — bunijb'd ; \ 
i\\2X^banifoed t that one word — banijbed, 
Hath flain ten thoufand Tybaics 3 . Tybalt's death 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there : 
Or, — if four woe delights in fellowmip 4 , 
And needly will be rank'd with other griefs, — 
Why follow'd not, when fhe faid — Tybalt's dead, 
Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 
Which modern lamentation 5 might have mov'd ? 
But, with a rear-ward following Tybalt's death, 
Romeo is banifttd, — to fpeak that word, . . 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 
All ilain, all dead : — Romeo is banijhed^ — 
There is no end, no limit, meafure, bound, 
In that word's death ; no words can that woe foUnd.-^ 
Where is my father, and my mother, nurfe ? 

Nurfe, Weeping and wailing over Tybalt's corfe : 
Will you go to them ? I will bring ydu tliither, 

Jul. Wafh they his wounds with tears ? mine lhall be 
fpent> 

When theirs are dry, for Romeo's banidimerit. 
Take up thofe cords Poor ropes, you are beguil'd, 
Both you and I \ for Romeo is exil'd : 
He made you for a highway to my bed ) 

3 Hath Jlain ten thoufand Tybatts.] That is> is worfe than the "lofs of 
ten thoufand Tybalts. Dr. Johnfon's explanation [hath put Tybalt our 
of my mind, as if out of being,] cannot be right j for the pafl'age icfelf 
thews that Tybalt was not out of her mind. Mason. 

* — [our *vot delights in fe/lowjhif,] So, in the Rape of Lucrece : 
4< And fellowmip in woe doth woo afluage, 
" As palmers* chat makes fhort their pilgrimage." 
Again, in King Lears 

] ** — the mind much fufferance doth o'er-lkip, 

" When grief hach mates, and bearing fellowihip." Mac on I. 
5 Which modern lamentation, &c] This line is left out of the later 
edi tions, I fuppofe becaufe the editors did not remember that Shak.fpt.ire 
ufes modern for common, or flight : I believe it was in his time confounded 
in oUo-iuial huvtu^e with moderate. Johnson. 

F 2 0 But I, . 
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But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 

Come, cords; come, nurfe'; I'll to my wedding bed \ 

And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead ! 

Nurfe. Hie to your chamber : I'll find Romeo 
To comfort you : — I wot well where he is. 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night ; 
i ll to him ; he is hid at Lawrence' cell. 

Jul. O find him ! give this ring to my true knight, 
And bid him come to take his laft farewcl. \Exevnu 



SCENE III. 

Friar Lawrence's Cell. 

Enter Friar Lawrence, and Romeo. 

Fri. Romeo, come forth; come forth, thou fearful 
man; 

Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 

Rom. Father, what news ? what is the prince's doom ? 
What forrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 
That I yet know not ? 

Fri. Too familiar 
Is my dear fon with fuch four company : 
I bring thee tidings of the prince's doom* 

Rom* What lefs than dooms-day is the prince's doom ? 

Fri. A gentler judgment vanitVd from his lips, 
Not body's death, but body's banifhment. 

Rom. Ha! banifhment? be merciful, fay—death: 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 
Much more than death : — do not fay — banifhment. 

Fri. Hence from Verona art thou banifhed : 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Rom. There is no world without Verona walls. 
But purgatory, torture, h«Il itfelf. 
Hence-banifhed is banifh'd from the world, 
And world's exile is death : — then banifhment 6 

« — then fcani/hment — ] The quarto i $99, and the folio, read- 
then bar'ijbcd. The emendation was merit by Sir Thomas Hanmer. 
The words arc not in the quarto 1507- Mai on*. 



Is 
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Is death mif-term'd : calling death — banimment, 
Thou cut'it my head off with a go'.den a^xe, 
And fmirit upon the ttroke that murders me. 

Fri. O deadly fin ! O rude unthankfulnefs ! 
Thy fault our law calls death ; but the kind prince, 
Taking thy pait, hath rufh'd afide the law, 
And turn'd that black word death to banifhment : 
This is dear mercy 7 , and thou feelt it not. 

Rom. 'Tis torture, and not mercy : heaven is here, 
Where Juliet lives ; and every cat, and dog, 
And little moufe, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in heaven, and may look on her, 
But Romeo may not.— More validity, 
More honourable (late, more courtOiip lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo 8 : they may feize 
On the white wonder of dear Toilers hand, 
And fteal immortal blelling from her lips > 
Who, even in pure and veltal modeily, 
Still blufh, as thinking their own Rifles fin ; 
But Romeo may not; he is baniflied 9 : 
Flies may do this, when I from this muft fly ; 
They are free men, but 1 am banifhed. 
And fay'fl thou yet, that exile is not death 1 ? 

* This is dtar mercy ] So the quarto 1599, and the folio. The 
earlieft copy reads — This is mere mercy. Malon E« 

8 ——Afore validity, 

More boncurable /rate, more courtftiip lives 

In carrion flies, than Romeo ;] Validity feems here to mean worth 
or dignity : and court/hip the Hate of a courtier permitted to approach the 
higheit prefencc. Johnson. 

By courtjhip, the authour feems rather to have meant, the (rate of a 
lover j that dalliance, in which he who courts or wooes a lady is fomctimes 
indulged. This appears clearly from the fubftquent lines : 
M — they may feize 

" On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 
" And fteal immortal blefiing from her lips j— • 
" Flies may do this." Malone. 

9 But Romeo may not j be is banifhed ;] This line in the original copy 
immediately follows — And fteal immortal blc fling from her lips. The 
two lines, Who, even, Sec. were added in the copy of 1599, and are 
merely parenthetical : the line therefore, But Romeo may not, &c. un- 
doubtedly ought to follow thofe two lines. By miftake, in the copy of 
1599, it was inferted lower down, after 1 — it not death, Malone. 

1 They ar e free men, but I am banijbed. 

Atd faffl thou yet, that exile is not death ?] Thefe two lines are 
not in the original copy. Malone. 

Fj ' ' Hadft 
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Hadft thou no poiibn mix'd, no fharp-ground knife, 

Ko fudden mean of death, though ne'er fo mean, 

But — binimed — to kill me ; banilhcd ? 

O friar, the damned ufe that word in hell ; 

Howlings attend it : How baft thou the heart, 

Being a divine, a ghofdy confeflbr, 

A fin-abfoiver, and my friend profeft, 

To mangle me with that word — banifhment ? 

Fri. Thou lor d mad man, hear me but fpeak a word 1 , 
AW. O, thou wilt fpeak again of banifhment. 
Fri* i ll give thee armour to keep off that word ; 

Adverfity's iweet milk, philo cphy, 

To comfort thee, though thou art bamftied 3 . 
Rem. Yet banimed ?— Hang up philosophy ! 

Unlefs philoiophy can make a Juliet, 

Pilplant a town, reverie a prince's doom ; % 

It helps not, it prevails not, talk no more. 
Fri. O, then I fee that madmen have no ears. 
Rem, How mould they, when that wife men have no 
eyes ? 

Frit Let me difpute with thee of thy cftate. 

Rom. Thou canit not fpeak of what thou dofl: not feel : 
Wert tiiou as young as I, Juliet tny love*, 
An hour but marry'd, Tybalt murdered, 

2 Thou fcr.d mad man, h?ar me but fpeak a word.] So the quarto 
1 597- The quartos 159c and 1609 read : 

Th<n fond mad man, bear me c little fpeak. 
The folio : 

Then fond mad man, hear me fpeak. Ma lone. 

3 Adverfitfi ftveet milk, pLi/ofepby, 

To comfort thee, though thou art hanijbed."] So, in Rcmcus and 
Juliet, the friar fays, 

" Virtue- is always thrall to troubles and annoy, 
" But ivifdom in adverfny finds caufe of quiet joy. 
See alfo Lily's Eupbues, 1580: "Thou fayeft banijbment is better 
to the frccborne. There be many meates which are fuwre in the mouth 
and fliarp in the maw ; but if thou mingle them with fweet fawces, 
they yecld both a pleaiant taftc and whole fome nounfhment.— I fpeak e 
this to this end ; that though thy exile fcemc grievous to thee, yet 
guiding thyfclfe with the rules of pbtlofiphy, it mall be more tolerable. *• 

Maioni. 

4 JVert thou as ycur.g as J, Juliet thy At**] Thus the original copy J 
for which in the folio we have — 

Wert thou a; young as Juliet my love. 
I only mention this to mew the very high value of the early quarto 
editions. Ma lone. 
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Doating like me, and like me baniftied, 
Then might'lt thou fpeak, then might'lt thcu tear thy 
hair 5 , 

And fall upon the ground, as I do now. 
Taking the meafure of an unmade grave. 

Fri, Arife ; one knocks ; good Romeo, hide thyfelf. 

[Knocking within... 
Rom. Not I ; unlefs the breath of heart- lick groans, 
Miit-like, infold me from the fearch of eyes. [Knocking. 
Fri. Hark, how they knock 1- — Who's there ? — Romeo, 
arife ; 

Thou wilt be taken : — Stay a while >— fland up ; 

[Knocking. 

Run to my ftudy By and by »God's will ! 
What wilfulness is this 6 r— t come, 1 come, [Knocking* 
Who knocks fo hard? whence come you? what's your 
will? 

Nurfe. [within J] Let me come in, and you fliail know 
rrr/ errand ; 
I come from lady Juliet. 
Fri* Welcome then, 

Enter Nurfc. 

m 

, * 

Nurfe. O holy friar, O, tell me, holy friar, 
Where is my lady's lord, where's Romeo? 

Fri. There on the ground, with his own tears ma«le 
drunk. 

Nurfe. O, he is even in my miltrefs' cafe, 
Juft in her cafe ! 

Fri* O woeful fympathy ! 
Piteous predicament 7 1 

5 — then might* fi thou tear thy bair,] So, in the poem ! 

M Thele heavy tidings heard, his golden locks he tare, 
" And like a frantick man hath torn the -garments that he 
ware.— » 

" He rifeth oft, and ftrikes his head againft the walls } 

M He falleth down again, and loud for hafty death he calls." 

Maloni. 

6 What wilfulncfs— ] Thus the quarto 1597. That of '1599, and 
the folio, havej— What fmplenefs. Ma lone. 

7—0 ivoeful fympathy ! 

Pitciui predicament /J Thefe words, which In the old copies make 
part of the nurfe's fpeech, have been alligned to the friar on the fug- 
geition of Dr. Farmer. Ma lone. 

F 4 Nurfe. 
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Nurje. Even fo lies me, 
blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubbering =■ 
Stand up, (land up ; ftand, an you be a man : 
Far Juliet's fake, for her fake, rife and ftand ; 
Why mould you fall into fo deep an O ? 

Rom* Nunc! 

Nur/e. Ah fir ! ah fir '.—Well, death's the end of all. 

Kcm. Spak'lt thou of Juliet? how is it with her? 
Doth me not think me an old murderer, 
Now I have ilain'd the childhood of our joy 
With blood rcmov'd but little from her own ? 
Where is fhe ? and how doth (he ? and what fays 
My conceal'd lady to our cancelled love 8 ? 

Nur/e. O, (he fays nothing, fir, but weeps and weeps ; 
And now falls on her bed ; and then ltarts up, 
And Tybalt calls ; and then on Romeo cries, 
Ar.u then down falls again. 

Rom* As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
X)id murder her ; as that name's cur fed hand 
Murdtr'd her kinfman. — O tell me, friar, tell me, 
Jn what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge I tell me, that I may fack 
The hateful manfion. [drawing his /ivord* 

Fri. Hold thy defperate hand : 
Art thou a man I thy form cries out, thou art ; 
, Thy tears are womaniih ; thy wild acts denote 
The unreafonable fury of a beaft 9 : 

* — canccH'd love f] The folio reads— conceal'd love. Johnson. 
The qu>rto, cancelled love. Stiivens. 

The epichet concealed is to be underftood, not of the perfon, but of 
the condition of the lady. So that the fenfe is, my lady whofc being fo, 
together with our marriage which made her fo, is concealed from the 
world. Heath. 

* Art thou a max f thy form cries out, thou art \ 
*Thy tears are VfOHMMw j thy wild atls denote 

The unreafonable fury of a beajl :] Shakfpeare has here clofely fol- 
lowed his original : 

«« Art thou, quoth he, a man f thy Jbape faith, fo thou art \ 
11 thy crying and thy ivceping eyes denote a iceman's heart. 
" Eor manly reafon is quite from oft* thy mind out-chafed, 
" And in her Acad affections lewd and fancies highly placed ; 
«' So that I Mood in doubt, this hour at the leaft, 
i( If thou a man or ivoman ivert, or elfe a Lrutijb beajl" 

Tragical/ Hyfcry of Ramcu: and Jxl'nt, 1562. Ma lone. 
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Unfeemly woman, in a feeming man 1 1 

Or ill-befeeming bead, in feeming both ! 

Thou haft amaz'd me : by my holy order, 

I thought thy difpofition better temper'd. 

Haft thou flain Tybalt ? wilt thou flay thyfelf? 

And flay thy lady top that lives in thee 2 , 

By doing damned hate upon thyfelf? 

Why rail'ft thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth 3 ? 

Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do meet 

In fhee at once ; which thou at once would'ft lofe. 

Fie, fie ! thou mam'ft thy fhape, thy love, thy wit ; 

Which, like an ufurer, abound'il in all, 

And ufeft none in that true ufe indeed 

Which mould bedeck thy lhape, thy love, thy wit. 

Thy noble fhape is but a form of wax, 

DigrefTing from the valour of a man : 

Thy dear love, fworn, but hollow perjury, 

Killing that love which thou haft vow'd to cherifh : 

Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and love, 

Mif-mapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a fkill-lefs foldier's flafk 4 ", 

Is • 

- 

1 Vnjeemly woman, &c] Tbou art a bcujl of ill qualities, under the 
appearance both of a woman and a man, Johnson. 

2 And jlay tby lady too that lives iu thee,] Thus the firft copy. The 
quarto 1 599, and the folio, have— 

And flay thy lady, that in tby life lives* Malone. 

3 IVby rail' It tbou on thy birtb, the beaven, aud eartb ?] Romeo has 
not here railed on his birth, &c. though in his interview with the friar 
as d«fcribed in the poem, he is made to do fo : 

M Firft Natute ds<he Mame, the author of his iife r 
c< In which hit joy« had been fo fcant, a id forrows aye fo rife J 
" The time and ph>cc of lirib he ti-'rc-jly did reprove j 
«< He cryed out with open mouth a^ainft the fan aJ wi *< '■■ 
W Qn fortune cice he r«/y." 
Shakfpeare copied the rcnumil ranee of the friar, without reviewing 
the former' part of his fce;>e. He has in O.tier places fillefi inio a 
fimilar inaccuiacy, by foinetimes following an>: fometirfles delating hia 
original. 

The lines, Why r,. ':>' ji :i ou, &c. to—tly civn defence, are not m the 
firft copy. They art; formed on a pelage in the poem : 

Why cry 'ft thou out on love ? why doit thou bhtnc rhy fate ? 
Why doft thou lo cry after death ? thy life why doft thou hate f* 
£cc. Malone. . 
* Like powder in a jkill-Ufc JohHer y s fiajk, Sec.'} To underftand the 
force of this allufion, it lhjuld be remec^.y-rrd tint the ancient En- 
gliih foldieis, u£ng rr.atib locks, inftead of lecks \Titii fli-its as at pre- 

F 5 lent, 
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Is fet on n:e by thine own ignorance, 
And thou difmember'd with thine own defence 5 . 
What, roufe thee, man ! thy Juliet is alive, 
For whofe dear fake thou waft but lately dead ; 
There art thou happy : Tybalt would kill thee, 
But thou flew'ft Tybalt; there art thou- happy too 6 : 
The law, that threaten'd death, becomes thy friend, 
And turns it to exile ; there art thou -happy : 
A pack of bleflings lights upon thy back ; 
Happinefs courts thee in her bell array ; 
But, like a mb-behav'd ami fullen wench, 
Thou pout'ft upon thy fortune and thy love 7 : 
Take heed, take heed, for fuch die miferable. 
Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 
Afcend her chamber, hence and comfort her ; 
But, look, thou Jtay not till the watch be fet, 
For then thou canft not pais to Mantua ; 
Where thou fhalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
B -g pardon of the prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thoufand times more joy 
Than thou went'il forth in lamentation. — 
Go before, nurfc : commend me to thy lady ; 
And bid her haften all the houfe to bed, 
Which heavy foirow makes them apt unto : 
Romeo is coining 8 . 

Cent, were obliged to carry a lighted match hanging at their belts, 
xery near to the wooden jir.fk in which truy kept their powder. The 
fame allufion occurs in liurr.tr s Ordinary, an old collection of English 
epigrams : 

" When me his fiajk and touch-box fet on fire, 
u And till this hou; the burning is not out." Stietens. 
5 Ar.d thcu difmember'd with thine own defence.] And thou torn to 
pieces with thy own w.-apons. Johnson. 

* — there art thou happy too :] Thus the firft quarto. In the fubfe- 
cjurnr quartos and the folio too is omitted. M alone. 

' Tie*/ poutft upon thy fortune and thy love :] The quarto 1599, an< * 
1609, read : 

Thcu puts up thy fortune and thy love. 
The editor of the folio endeavoured to correct this by reading : 

Thou puttrft up thy fortune and thy love. 
The undated quarto has pewts, which, with the aid of the original 
capy in 1597, pointed out the true reading. There the line ftands : 
Thou frown ft upon thy fate, that fmiles on thee. Ma lone. 
8 Rweo is ccmi.ig.] Much of this fpeech has likewife been added 
fincc the firft cdiuon. Steevxns. 

Nurfe. 
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Nurfe. O Lord, I could have ftaid here all the night, 
To hear good counfel : O, what learning is ! — 
My lord, i'il tell my lady you will come. 

Rom. Do fo, and bid my fwcet prepare to chide. 

Nurfe. Here, fir, a ring (he bid me give you, fir : 
Hie you, make hafte, for it grows very late. [Exit Nurfe. 

Rom. How well my comfort is reviv'd by this ! 

Fri. Go hence : Good night 9 ; and here Hands all your 
ftate 1 ; — 

Either be gone before the watch be fet, 

Or by the break of day difguis'd from hence : 

Sojourn in Mantua ; M find out your man, 

And he mall fignify from time to time 

Every good bap to you, that chances here : 

Give me thy hand ; 'tis late : farewel ; good night. 

Rom. But that a joy paft joy calls out on me, 
It were a grief, fo brief to part with thee : 
Farewel. [Exeunt. 

• 

1 % 

S C E N E IV 1 . 

A Room in Capulet's Houfe. 
Enter Capu let, .Lady Capulet, and Paris. 

Cap. Things have fallen out, fir, fo unluckily, 
Tnat we have had no time to move our daughter : 
Look you, Ihe lov'd her kinfman Tybalt dearly, 
And fo did I ; — Well, we were born to die. — 
'Tis very late, ihe'll not come down to-night : 

■ 

9 Go heme i Gccei night', &c] Thcfe three lines are omitted in all 
the modern editions* Johnson. 

They were firft omitted, with many others, by Mr. Pope. Malonk. 

1 -—here f:anas ail your fate,] The whole of your fortune depends 
on this. Johnson. 

2 borne few unnecrflary verfes are omitted in this fcene according to 
the old- ft editions*. Pore, 

Mr. Pope meant) as appears from his edition, that be has followed the 
oldeit copy, and omitted fume unnectfiary verf.s which are not found 
thrre, but infrrted in the enlarged copy of this play. But he has cx- 
prelftd himf if lb loof-iy, as to have been mifundcrftood by Mr. Steevens. 
In the text ck-it unttecejfjry verfes, as Mr. Pope calls them, are pre- 
ferred, conformably to tut enlarged copy of 1599. Maloni. 

I promife 

« 
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I promife you, but for your company, ' 
I would have been a-bed an hour ago. 

Par. Thefe times of woe afford no time to woo : 
Madam, good night : commend me to your daughter. 

La. Cap. I will, and know her mind early to-morrow; 
To-night fhe's mew'd up 3 to her heavinefs. 

Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a defperate tender 
Of my child's love 4 : I think, fke will be rul'd 
In all refpe&s by me ; nay more, I doubt It not.— 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed ; 
Acquaint her here of my fon Paris' love ; 
And bid her, mark you me, on wednefday next— . 
But, foft ; What day is this ? 

Par. Monday, my lord. 

Cap. Monday ? ha ! ha ! Well, wednefday is too foon, 
O* thurfday let it be o' thurfday, tell her, 
She (hall be married to this noble earl : — 
Witt you be ready ? do you like this haftc ? 
We'll keep no great ado ; — a friend, or two : — 
For hark you, Tybalt being flain fo late, 
it may be thought we held him carefefsly, 
Being our kinfman, if we revel much : 
Therefore we'll have fbme half a dozen friends, 
And there an end. But what fay you to thurfday ? 

Par. My lord, I would that thurfday were to-morrow. 

Cap. Well, get you gone : — O' thurfday be k then : — 
Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed,. 
Prepare her, wife, agaihfl this wedding-day. — 
Farewel, my lord. — Light to my chamber, ho L 
Afore me, it is fo very late, that we 

May call it early by and by : — Good night. [Exeunt. 

3 — meiv*d up—] This is a phrafe from falconry. A meio was a 
place of confinement for hawks. Stievens. 

4 Sir Pari:. J will make a defperate tinder 

Of tty child' 's love : — ] D Operate means only bold, adventuress, as 
if he had (aid in the vulgar phra'le, J wilt fptak a bold wen/, and ven- 
ture to pramif: you my daughter. Johnson. 
So, in 'The Weahf goes to the Wall, 1600 ! 

« Witncfs this defperate mder of mine honour." Stiivens. 
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SCENE V. 

Juliet's Chamber*. 

Enter Romeo, and Juliet. 

JuL Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near day 6 * 
It was the nightingale, and not the larl^, 
That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly (he fings on yon pomegranate tree 7 : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale : look, love, what envious itreaks 
Do lace the fevering clouds in yonder eaft : 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

» 

5 SCENE V. Juliet's chamber.] The ftage-direclion in the firft 
edition is — " Enter Romeo and Juliet, at the window." In the fecond 
quarto, " Enter Romeo and Juliet aloft." They appeared prohably in 
the balcony which was creeled on the oid Englifh fta~e. See the Account 
of the Ancient Theatres in Vol. I. Ma lone. 

6 Wilt thou be g)»e f it is not yet near day, Sec. ] This fcene is formed 
on th: following hints in the poem of Romeus and Juliet, 1562 : 

«' The golden fun was gone to lodg? him in the weft, 

" The full moon eke in yonder fouth had fent moft men to reft ; 

" When rcftlefs Romeus and rtftlefc Julicr, 

M In wonted fort, by wanted mean, in Juliet's chamber met, Sec. 

• * » 

«< Thus thefe two lovers pafs away the wary night 
" In pain, and pliint, not, as they wont, in pkafure aid dcl'g »t. 
" Buc now, fomewhat too icon, in farcheft rati arcfc 
'* Fair Lucifer, the golden ftar that laiy Venus chofe j 
'* Whofe courfe appointed is with fpeedy race to run, 
" A mefTenger of dawning day and of the rifing fun.— 
«' When thou ne loakeft wide, ne cbfrly doft thou wink, 
u When Phoebus from oui he m i fp here in wtftern wave doth fink, 
e « What colour then the heavens do (hew unto thine eyes, 
" The fame, or like, faw Romeus in fartheft eaftern Ikies ; 
v 4< As yet he faw no day, ne could he call it night, 
" With equal force decreafing dark fought with increafing light. 
u Then Romeus in arms his lady gan to fold, 
« With friendly kiis, and ruthfully fhc 'gan her knight behold." 

Maloni. 

7 Nightly Jhe fings on yon pomegranate tree :] This ts not merely a 
poetical fuppofition. It is obferved of the nightingale, that, if un- 
ditturbed, me fits and fings upon the fame tiee fcr many weeks toge- 
ther. St*ev*n». 

Stands 
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Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountain tops ; 
L mult be gone and live, or llay and die. 

Jul. Yon light is not day-light, I know it, I : 
It is feme meteor that the fun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 
Therefore ftay yet, thou need'ft not to be gone. 

Rom. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death ; 
I am content, fo thou wilt have it lb. 
I'll fay yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
'Tis but the pale reflex 8 of Cyi.thia's brow ; 
Nor that is not the lark, whofe notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven fo high above our heads : 
I have more care to ftay 9 , than will to go ; — 
Come, death, and welcome ! Juliet wills it fo. — 
How is't, my foul ? let's talk, it is not day. 

Jul. It is, it is, hie hence, be gone, away ; 
It is the lark that fings fo out of tune, 
Straining harm difcords, and unpleafmg (harps. 
Some fay, the lark makes fweet divilion 1 ; 
This doth not fo, for me divideth us : 
Seme-fay, the lark and lcathed toad change eyes; 
O, now 1 would they had changed voices too 2 ! 

Since 

8 — tie pale refex — ] The appearance of a cloud oppofed to the 
moon. Johnson. 

9 J hat e wore care to fiay^ Care was frequently ufed in Shakfpeare's 
age for inclination* Malone. 

1 — fweet d'ru'ifion j] D'rvifion f-ems to have been the technical term 
for the paufes or parts of a muncal con; potion. So, :n K. Henry IV, 
P.I: 

" Sung by a fair queen in a fummer's bower, 

M With raviihing dkifion to her lute/' Stk evens. 

2 Some jey> the lark ami katked toed change eyes ; 

0, new I nvcuid they bad cbangd vuas too I ] I wiih the lark and 
toad had changed voices j for then the noile which I hear would be that 
of the toad, net of the lark ; it vvould confequ?nt>y be evenirg, at whith 
time the toad croaks j not morning, when the lark iiigs j and we {hoold 
not be under the necelfity of fepaiation. A. C. 

If the toad and lark had changed voices, the unnatural creak of the 
latter would have been no indication of the appearance of day, and con- 
sequently no figr.al for her lover's departure. This is appare;.tly the aim 
and purpofe of Juliet's wifli. Hiaih. 

The toad having very fine eyes, ar.d the lark very ugly ones, was 
the occ^fion of a common faying amongft the people, that the toad 
and lark bad changed eytu To this the fpeakcr alludes. 

Warburton. 

This 
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Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray 3 , 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day*. 
O, now be gone ; more light and light it grows. 

Rom. More light and light : — more dark and dark our 
woes. 

> • 

Enter Nurfe. 

• 

Nurfe. Madam ! 

Jul. Nurfe? ^ 
Nurfe. Your lady mother's coming to your chamber : 
The day is broke ; be wary, look about. [Exit Nurfe. 
Jul, Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 
Rom. Farewel, farewell one kifs, and I'll defcend. . 

[Romeo defiends. 

Jul. Art thou gone fo ? my love ! my lord ! my friend # ! 
I mult hear from thee everv dav i' the hour, 
For in a minute there arc many days : 

This tradition of the toad and lark 1 have heard exprefled in a ruftick 
rhyme : 

— To W» Vd fly, 

But that the toad beguiled me of mine eye. Johnson. 

3 Since arm from arm, &c] Thefs two lines are omitted in the mo- 
dern editions, and do not deferve to be replaced, but as they m iv mew 
the dinger of critical temerity. Dr. Warburton'9 change of J would 
to I wet was fpecious enough, yet it is evidently erroneous. The fenle 
is this : Th: lark, they jay, has lofi her eys to the toad, and nono I would 
the toad bad her voice too, fmce Jhe ufes it to the dtjiurbance of lovers. 

Johnson. 

4 Hurting thee hence tv'ub hunts-up to the day.] The hunt/up was the 
name of the tune anciently played to wake the hunters, and collect them 
together. So, in the Return from Parnajjas, j6o6 : 

" Yet. will I play a hunts-up ;o my Mufe." 
Again, in Drayton's Pofyolbion, fong 13th : 

" But hunts-up to the morn the fcather'd fylvans fing." 

Strevins. 

A huntfup alfo fignified a morning ftjttr to a new- married woman, the 
day after her marriage, and is certainly uf-d here in that fenfe. See Cot- 
grave's Dictionary, in v. Refveil. Malont. . 

Puttrnham in his Art of Erghjb Pocjy, 1589, fpeaking of one Gray, 
fays, M w hat good eftimation did he grow unto with the fame Ki ig 
Henry [the Eighth,] and afterward with the duke of Somerfct, Pro- 
te&our, for making certaine merry ballaJes, whereof one chiefly was, 
Ike bunte is up, the hunte is up" An on y m us. 

* Art thou gone fofmy I we, my lord, my friend /] Thus the quarto 
j 597. That of 1599, and the folio, read: 

Art thou gone fo ? love, lord, ay hu/band, friend! Malone. 

O! by 

1 
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O ! by this count I fhall be much in years, 
Ere 1 again behold my Romeo 5 . 

Rom. Farewel ! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 

Jul. O, think'ft thou, we (hall ever meet again ? 

Rom. 1 doubt it not ; and all thefe woes (hail ferve 
For fweet difcourfcs in our time to come. 

Jul. O God ! I have an ill-divining foul 6 : 
Methinks, I fee thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead 7 in the bottom of a tomb : 
Either my eye-fight fails, or thou Icok'it pale. 

Rem. And truft me, love, in my eye fo do you : 
Dry forrow drinks our blood 8 . Adieu ! adieu ! 

[Exit Romeo. 

Jul. O fortune, fortune \ all men call thee fickle : ■ 
If thou art fickle, what dolt thou with him 
That is renown'd for faith ? Be fickle, fortune ; 
For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 
But fend him back. 

S 0 f by tkh count J frail be much in years, 
Ere I again behold my Romeo.] 

u Ilia ego, qux iueram te decedentc puella, 

" Protinus ut redcas, fa£a videbor anus." Ovid. Epijl. i. 

ST E STEM** 

• 0 Cod! J have an ill-dk/'ming fcul : &c] This miferaMe pre- 
ference of futurity I have always regarded as a circum fiance particu-- 
iirly beautiful. The fine kind of warning from the mind Romeo 
items to have been confeious of, on his going to the entertainment at 
the houfe of Capulet : 

** my mind mifgives, 

** Some conftquence yet hanging in the ftars, 

*' Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

" From this night's revels." Stiivens. 

7 0 God ! I have an iil-divining fiui ; 
Mitbinkt, I fee thee, noio tlau art be/viv, 

jit one dead— j So, in our authour'i Ven** and Adani% I- 
44 The thought of it dolh make my faint heart bleed j 
M And fear doth teach it dlvinatitn ; 
«* / prophecy thy death," 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1597. That of 1590,. 
and the folio, read — now thou art jo Uiv. Ma lone. 

8 Dry forrovj drhks our bUod.\ This is an allufion to the proverb, 
*« ibrrow's dry." Stelvens. 

He is accounting for tlieir paler.th. It was an ancient notion that 
forrow confumed the blood, and mortened life. Hence in one of th« 
three parts of King Htnry Vh wc haw— « bind Joking ftgrw." 

Malone. 

La. Cap. 
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la. Cap. [within."] Ho, daughter ! are you up ? 

Jul. Who is't that calls ? it is my lady mother ? 
Is fhe not down fo late, or up fo early 9 ! 
What unaccuitom'd caufe procures her thither 1 ? 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

La. Cap. Why, how now, Juliet ? 
Jul. Madam, I am not well. 

La. Cap. Evermore weeping for your coufm's death* f 
What, wilt thou warn him from his grave with tears ? 
An if thou could'ft, thou could'ft not make him live ; 
Therefore, have done : Some grief mews much of love ; 
But much of grief (hews (till fome want of wit. 

Jul. Yet let me weep for fuch a feeling lofs. 

La. Cap. So ma!! you feel the lofs, but not the friend 
Which you weep for. 

Jul. Feeling fo the lofs, 
I cannot choofe but ever weep the friend. 

La. Cap. Well, girl, thou weep'fl not fo much for his 
death, 

As that the villain lives which flaughterM him. 

Jul. What villain, madam ? „ 

La. Cap. That fame villain, Romeo. 

Jul. Villain and he are many miles afunder. 
God pardon him * ! I do, with all my heart ; 
And yet no man, like he, doth grieve my heart. 

La. Cap. That is, becaufe the traitor murderer lives. 

9 Is (he not dozvn fo late, or up fo early f ] Is {he not laid down in her 
bed at h late an hour as this ? or rather is ihe rilen from bed a: fo early 
an hour of the mom ? Ma lone. 

1 — procures bcr hither ?] Procures for brings. Warburton. 

2 Evermore weeping for your coufns death V &c.]^So, in The Tragi- 
cal/ Hyftory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562 : 

" —time it is that now you mould ou* Tybalt's death forget ; 
" Of whom fince God hath claimed the life that was but lent, 
n He is in blifs, ne is there caufe why you mould thus lament ; . 
" Tou cannot call him back with tears and fhriekings prill \ 
" It is a fault thus Hill to grudge at God's appointed will." 

Malonz. 

* God pardon him !] The word him, which was inadvertently omitud 
in the old copies, was inferted by the editor of the fecond folio. 

Malone. 
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Jul. Ay, madam, from the reach of thefe my hands 1 . 
'Would, none but J might venge my cdufin's death ! 

La. Cap. We will have vengeance for- it, fear thou not : 
Then weep" no more. I'll fend to one in Mantua,— 
Where that fame banifh'd runagate doth live- 
That (hall bellow on him fo fure a draught 4 , 
That he fnall jbon keep Tybalt company : 
And then, I hope, thou wilt he fatist;ed« 

Jul. Indeed, I never (hall be fatisfied 
With Romeo, till I behold him — dead- 
Is my poor heart fo for a kinfman vext :— 
Madam, if you could find out but a mag 
To bear a poifon, \ would temper it ; 
That Romeo ihouid, upon receipt thereof, 
Soon fleep in quiet. — O, how n.y heart abhors 
To hear him nam'd, — and cannot come to him,— 
To wreak the love I bore my coufm Tybalt * 
Upon his body that hath flaughter'd lam ! 

La. Cap. Find thou the means, and I'll rind fucha man 5 . 
Eut now 1 'If tell thee joyful tiding, girl. 

Jul. And joy comes well in fucii a needful time ; 
Wiiat are they, I befeech your ladyfhip t 

La. Cap. Well, well, thou haft a careful father, child ; 
One, who, to put thee from thy heavinefs, 
Hath fortcd out a fudden day of joy, 
That thou expecVft not, nor I look'd not for. 

Jul. Madam, in happy time 6 , what day is that ? 

3 Ay, madam, from, &c] Juliet's equivocations are rather too artful 
for a mind dilturbed by the lofs of a new lovei. Johnson. • 

* That fljall brjltnv on lim f) Jure a draught*] Thus die cld;r quarto, 
which 1 have followed in preference to the quartos 1599 and 1609, and 
the folio 1623, which read, lejs intelligibly, 

Shali giv$ him fuch an unaccuftem'd dram. Stf. evens* 
The elder quarto has — That Jbould, &c. The v.o d fiall is drawn 
from that of 1599. Ma lone. 

•y-unaccufiom y d dram,] In vulvar language, mall give him a dram 
which he is r.ot vfed to. Though I have, if 1 mift.ikt not, obferved, 
that in old books uraccujlomcd figmfies wonderful, powerful, efficacious. 

Johnson. 

* my coujin Tybalt—] The hft word cf this line, whiff) is not in 
the old copit-s, was added by the editor of the fecond folio. Ma lone. 

* l ir.d tkcity Sec] This line, in the quarto 1597, is given to Juliet. 

Steevens. 

6 — m happy time, — ] A h bonne beure. This phrafe was inteijvcled, 
when the hearer was not quite fo well pleafcd as the fpeaker. 

Johnson. 

4 La. Cap, 
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La. Cap. Marry, my cUild, early next thurfday morn, 
The gallant, young,' and roble gentleman, % 
The county Paris 7 , at feint Peter's church, 
Shall happily make thee ihere a joyful brine. 

Jul. Now, by faint Peter's church, and Peter too, 
He fhall not make me there a joyful bride. 
I wonder at this hade ; that I mull wed 
Ere he, that mould be hufband, comes to woo. 
I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 
I will not marry yet ; and, when I do, I fwear, 
It ihall be Romeo, whom you know \ nate, 
Rather than Paris Thtfe are news indeed ! 

La, Cap. Here comes your father j teli him fo yourfelf. 
And fee how he will take it at your hands. 

Enter Capulet, and Nurfe. 

Cap. When the fun lets, the air doth drizzle dew 8 ; 
But tor the fun-fet of my brother's fon, 
it rains down rig it.— 

7 The county Para,—] It is remarked, that M Pnris, though in one 
place called Earl, is molt commonly tilled the Ccunt'u m this play. 
Shakfpcare fcems to have prelerred, for fonit rcafon or other, the Italian 
Comte to our Count : perhaps he took it from the old Englifh novel] from 
which he is faid to have taken his plot." — He certainly did fo : Paris is 
there firft ftiled a young Ear.'e, and afterward Ccuntt, Countee. and CcuntJ j 
according to the unfettted orthography of the time. 

The word however is frequently mec with m other writers } particularly 
in Fairfax : 

" So far'd the Ccuntie with the Pagan bold," Sec. 

Godfrey of BulLigncy Book 7. Sta.iza 90. Farmer. 
Seep. 38, n. 6. Malcm. 

8 When the fun fits, the air ditl drizt/e dew,"] Thus the undated 
quarto. The quarto 1599, and the folb, read,— .he earth doth drizzle 
dew. The line is not in the original copy. 

The reading of the quarto 1599 aid the folio is philofrphically true 5 
and perhaps ought to be preferred. Dew undoubtedly tifes from the 
earth, in co^fequence of the acYion of the heat of the fun on its moid 
furface. Thofr vapours which rife fr.-ni the earth in the courfe of the 
day, are evaporated by the warmth of the air as foon as they arife j but 
thofe which rife after fun-fet, form themfelvcs into drops, or rather into 
that fog or mift which is termed dew. 

Though, with the modern editors, I have here folbw?d the un -dated 
quarto, and printed— the air doth drizxte dew, I fufpcclcd when this note 
was written, that earth was the poet's word, and a line in The Rape of 
Lucrtce (Irongly fupports that reading : 

■. M But as the eartb dath weep, the fun Icing fit,—- .** 

Maloki. 

How 
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How now ? a conduit, girl? what, itill in tears 9 ? 

Evermore mowering ? In one little body 

Thou counterfeit'^ a bark, a fea, a wind : 

For ft ill thy eyes, which I may call the fea, 

Do ebb and flow with tears ; the bark thy body is, 

Sailing in this fak flood ; the winds, thy fighs ; 

Who, — raging with thy tears, and they with them,— 

Without a fudden calm, will overfet 

Thy tcmpelt- toiled body.— How now, wife ? 

Have you deliver'd to her our decree ? 

La. Cap. Ay, fir ; but fhe will none, me gives you 
thanks. 

I would, the fool were marrjed to her grave I 

Cap. Soft, take me with you, lake me with you, wife. 

How ! will fhe none ? doth (he not give us thanks ? 

Is (he not proud ? doth flie not count her bleft, 

Unworthy as fhe is, that we have wrought 

So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 
Jul. Not proud, you have; but thankful, that you 
have : 

Proud can I never be of what I hate ; 

But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. 

Cap. How now ! how now I chop logick ? What is 
this f 

Proud, — and, I thank you, — and, I thank you not 
And yet not proud ; — Millrefs minion, you 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 
But fettle your fine joints 'gainft thurfday next, 
To go with Paris to faint Peter's church, 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 
Out, green- ficknefs carrion ! out, you baggage ! 
You tallow face 1 ! 

La. Cap, 

* 

9 Hew n&iv f a ar.dutty girl ? what, fiiU in tears f] Conduits in the 
form of human figures, it has been already obferved, were common in 
Shakfpeare's time. 

We hive again the fame image in *Tbe Rape of Lucrece : 
" A pretty while thefe pretty creatures ftand, 
« Like ivory conduits coral cifterns filling. " Maloni* 

1 And yet not proud, Sec] This line is wanting in the folio. 

Stiivens. 

2 — cut, you baggage ! 

Tou tallow-face J] Such was the indelicacy of the age of Shak- 
fpeare, that authors were not contented only to employ thefe terms of 

abufe 
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La. Cap. Fie, fie I what are you mad ? 

Good father, I befeech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to fpeak a word. 

Cap. Hang thee, young baggage ! difobedient wretch ! 
I tell thee what,— get thee to church o'thuriday, 
Or never after look me in the face : 
Speak not, reply not, do not anfwer me ; 
My fingers itch*— Wife, we fcarce thought us bleft, 
That God had fent us 3 but this only child ; 
But now I fee this one is one too much, 
And that we have a curfe in having her 1 
Out on her, hilding ! - 

Nur/e. God in heaven blefs her ! — 
You are to blame, my lord, to rate her fo. 

Cap. And why> my lady wifdom ? hold your tongue, 
Good prudence ; fmatter with your gofiips, go. 

Nur/e . I fpeak no treafon. 

Cap. O, God ye good den I 

Nur/c. May not one fpeak ? 

Cap. Peace, you mumbling fool ! 
Utter your gravity o'er a goliip's bowl, 
• For here we need it not. 

La. Cap. You-are too hot. 

Cap. God's bread 4 ! it makes me mad: Day, night, 
early, late, 

r 

At 



abufc In their own original performances, but even fch no reluctance 
to introduce them in tluir verfions of the moft chafte and elegant of 
the Greek or Roman poets. Stanyhurft, the tranflator of Virgil, in 
I582, makes Dido call JEnczSt—tbedgebrat, cull'ton, and tar-breecb, in 
the courfc of one fpeech. 

Nay, in the interlude of the Refcntanct of Mery Magdalene, 1 567, 
Mary Mtgdaltn fays to one of her attendants : 

" Honfett, I befhrowe your heart, are you here ?" St sevens. 

3 — bad fent ws-~} So the fit ft quarto, 1 597. The fubfequertt an- 
cient copies rcad-^ha-4 lent us. Ma lone. 

4 God y s bread ! CSV.] The firft three lines of this fpeech are formed 
from the firft quarto, and that of 1599, with which the folio concurs. 
The firft copy reads : 

God's bkff'ed motber, wife, it makes me mad. 
Day, night, early, late, at home, abroad, 
t Alone, in company, waking or fleeping, 

Still my care hath been to fee her match'd. 

«• - • * . „ # The 
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At home, abroad, alone, in company, 
Waking, or fleepirr, ltill my care nath been 
To have her matched : and having now provided 
A gentleman of princely parentage, 
Of fair demefnes, youthful, and nobly train'd, 
StufFd (as they fay) with honourable parts, 
Proportion'd as one's heart could wi(h a man,-— 
And then to have a wretched puliog fco!, 
A whining mammet, in Iicr fortune': tender, 
To anfwer-— VU not wed,-—! cannot U<ve 5 , 



I am 



The quarto 1599, and the folio, read : 
Cod's bread, it makes me mad. 
Day, night-, hour, tide, time-, work, playj 
Alone, In company, ftiU my care hath been 
To rave h i- match'd, &c. M alone* 
5 *m end having ncto provided 

A gcntltnan of princely parentage,— 
si whining n.an.met, in Ler fortunes render, 

lo aufwir — I'll not ived, — / cannot love, — ] So, in Homeus and 
Juliet, 1502 : 

ft Such care thy mother had, fo dear thou wert to me, 
<* That I with long and earnelt fuit provided have for thee 
«« One of the greatell lords that wons about this town, 
«« And for his many virtues' fake a mah of great rencw.i i 

*' — and yet thou playeft in ..his cafe 

M The dainty fool and ftubborn girl j for want of fkill, 
'* Thou dolt refufe thy offerM weal, and dilobey my will. 
" Even by his ftrength I fwcar that firft did give me life, 
" A:.d gave me in my youth the ftrength to get thee on my Wife, 
M Unlefs by Wedncfddy next thou bend as I am bent, 
" And, at our caftle cail'd Freetown, thou freely do aflent 
*' To county Paris fuit,— » 
M Not only toiU I give all that 1 have aivay, 
* ( From thee to thole that lhall me love, ms honour and obey } 
M But alio to fo clofe and to fo hard a gale 
M I /hail thee Wed for all thy life, that fure thou malt not fail 
M A thoufand times a day to wilh for fudden death :— 
" Advife thee weH, and fay that thou art warned now, 
*' And think not that I /peak in fport, or mind to break my ww." 
There is a paflage in an old play called Wily beguiled, fo noarly re- 
femblin^ this, diat one poet muft have copied from the other. JViiy 
bcguWd was on the ftage be fore 1596, being mentioned by Naihe in his 
Have ivitb you to Saffron Wcldtn-, printed in that year. In that play 
Gripe gives his daughter Lclia's hand to a Alitor, which (he plucks back j 
on which her nurfe lays, 
^ " — She'il none, Ihe thanks you, fir. 

" Gripe, Will Ihe none ? why, how nbw, I fay ? 

" What, you pcrunwg, pec vilh thing, you untoward baggage, 

« Will 

IS 
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/ dm too young, — / pray you, pardon me ;— 

But, an you will not wed, Til pardon you : 

Graze where yod will, you fhall not houfe with me ; 

Look to't, think on't, I do not ufe to jell. 

Thurfday is near ; lay hand on heart, advife : * 

An you be mine* I'll give you to n y friend ; 

An you be not, hang, beg, ftarve, die i' the ftreets. 

For, by my foul, I'll ne'er acknowledge thee, 

Nor what is mine (hall never do thee good : 

Trull to't, 'bethink you, Til not b;- fbi fworn. [Exit. 

Jul. Is there no pity fitting in the clouds, 
That fees into the bottom of my grief 0 ? 
O, fweet my mother, call me not away 1 
Delay this marriage for a monch, a week ; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies 7 . 

La. Cap. Talk not to me, for I'll not fpeak a word; 
Do as thou wilt, for L have done with thee. [Exit* 

Jul. O God ! — O nurfe ! how fhall this be prevented ? 
My hulband is on earth, my faith in heaven; 
How mall that faith return again to earth, 
Unlefs that hu.'band fend it me from heaven 
By leaving earth ?— -comfort me, counfel me. — 
Alack, alack, that heaven mould praclife ftratage ns 
Upon fo foft a fubjeft as myfelf !— ■ 
What fay'il thou ? halt thou not a word of joy ? 
Some comfort, nurfe. 

Nurfe. 'Faith, here 'tis : Romeo 
Is banithed ; and all the world to nothing, 
That he dares ne'er come back to challenge you ; 

V Will you not be ruled by yoUr father ? 
" Have I ta*en care to bring y* u up to this f 
** And will you doe as you lilt ? 
M Away, I fay 5 bang, ft awe, beg, be gone 5 
M Out of my fight ! pack, I fay : 

" Thou ne'er gct'fr a pennyworth of my goods for this* 
«' Think on't $ / do not ufe to jeft t 

•« Be gone, I lay, I will not hear thee fpeake." Maloni. 

6 Is there no pity fitting in the clouds, 

That fees into the bottom of my grief?] So, in King Join, in two 
parts, 1 59 1 : / » 
" Ah boy, thy yeeres, I fee, are far too greene, f 
" To look into the bottom of thefe cares." Malom. 

7 In that dim monument, Jcc.J The modem editors read dun monu- 
ment. I have replaced dim from the old quarto 1597, and the folio. 

Ste*ven«» 
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Or, if he do, it needs muft be by Health. 
Then, fmce the cafe fo flands as now it doth, 
I think it beft you married with the county 8 ,. 
O, he's a lovely gentleman ! 
Romeo'* a diih-clcut to him ; an eagle, madam, 
Hath not To green 1 , fo quick, fo fair an eye, 
As Paris hath. Befhrew my very heart, 
I think you are happy in this fecond match, 
For it excels your firft : or if it did not, 

i 

8 * faith, hcre"tis: Romeo 

Is banifked } ard all the tvorld to not ling, 
That ke dares ne'er icyne back to challenge you 
Then fmce the cafe fo fiends as toiv it doth, 

I think it bcfl you married with the county.] The character of the 
nurfe exhibits a juft picture of thofc whofe actions have no principles fof 
their foundation. She has been unfaithful to the tmft repefed in her 
by Capulet, and is ready to embrace any expedient that offers, to avert 
the confequences of her firft infidelity* SteeveKs. 

This picture, however, is not an original. In The Tragicall Hyjiory 
vf Ron.cus und Juliet, 156a, the nurfe exhibits the fame readinefs to 
accommodate herfelf to the pif fent conjuncture t 

" The flattering nurfe did praii'e the friar for his Dull, 
" And faid that fhe had done right well, by wit to order will 
*' She fctteth forth at large the father's furious rage, 
u And eke fhe praileth much to her the fecond marriage ; 
u And county Paris new fhe fraifetb ten ttmes more 
" By wrong, than fhe herfelf by right had Romeut praisd before : 
'* Paris mail dwell there ltill 5 Romeus fhall not return j 
" What /hall it boot her all her life to languifli Mil and mourn ?•* 

Malone. 

Sir John Vanbrugh, in the Relaffe, has copied in this refpect the cha- 
racter of his nurfe from Shakfpeare. B Lack stoke. 

1 — f° g re cn an eye—] So the firft editions. Hantner reads—/© keen. 

JOHNSofc. 

Perhaps Chaucer has given to Eir.etrius, in the Knight's Tale, eyes of 
the fame colour : 

His nofe was high, his eyes bright ci:ryn t 
u e, of the hue of an unripe lemon or citron. 

Again, in the Two Noble Kinfmen, by Fletcher and Shakfpeare, 
Aft V. fc. i. 

«i —oh vouchfafe, 

" With that thy rare green eye," &c. Steeven%. 
What Shakfpeare meant by this epithet here, may be eafily collected 
from the following lines, which he has attributed to Thiibe in the lalt Act 
of A Midfummcr Night's Dream : 

« Thefe lily lips, 

" T\,s cherry nofe, 

«• Thefe yellow cowflip cheeks* 

u Are gone, are gone !— 

«« Hit eyes were green as leeks." Maiok*. 

Youf 
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» 

Your firft is dead ; or 'twere as good he were, 
As living here * and you no ufe of him. 

Jul. Speak'ft thou 'from thy heart ? 

Nurfe. Ay, and from my foul ; 
Or elie belh'rew them both. 

Jul. Amen ! 

Nurfe. What? 

Jul. Well, thou haft comforted me marvellous much. 
Go in ; and tell my lady 1 am gone, 
Having difpleas'd my father, to Laurence* cell, 
To make confeflion, and to be abiblv'd. 

Nurfe. Marry, I will ; and this is wifely done. [Exit. 

Jul. Ancient damnation 3 ! O moft wicked fiend ! 
Is it more fin — to wilh me thus torfworn, 
Or to difpraife my lord with that fame tongue 
Which lhe hath prais'd him with above compare 
So many thoufand times ? — Go, coanfcllor ; 
Thou and my bofom henceforth fliall be twain.-* 
I'll to the friar, to know his remedy ; 
Jf all elfe fail, myfelf have power to die. [Exit. 



ACT IV. SCENE I. . 

* 

Friar Lawrence's Cell. 

Enter Friar Lawrence, RIS* 

Fri. On thurfday, fir? the time is very fhort. 
Par. My father Capulet will have it fo ; 
And I am nothing flow, to flack his hafte *. 

Fri* 

* As living here-*] Sir T\ Hanmer reads, as living hence* that is, at 
a diftance, in banifliment 5 but here may figniry, in this ivorld. 

Johnson. 

3 Ancient damnation !] This term of reproach occurs in the Matcon- 
tent 9 1604: 

" -^out, you ancient damnation !" StzeVins* 

4 And I am nothing Jlonv, &c] His kajie Jhall not be abated by my 
Jlcnvnefs. It might be read : 

And I am nothing flow to back his hafte : 
that is, I am diligent to abet and enforce his hafte. Johnson. 

Vol. XIV. C Slack 
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* 

Fri. You fay, you do not know the lady's mind ; 
Uneven is the courfe, I like it not. 

Par. Immoderately Ihe weeps for Tybalt's death, 
And therefore have I little talk'd of love ; 
For Venus fmiles not in a houfe of tears. 
New, fir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That me doth give her forrow fo much fway ; 
And, in his wifdom, haites our marriage, 
To flop the inundation of her tears ; 
Which, too much minded by herfelf alone, 
May be put from her by fociety : 
Now do you know the reafon of this hafte. 

Fri. 1 would I knew not why it mould be flow'd 5 . — 

Look, fir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 

Enter Juliet. 

» 

Par, Happily met, my lady, and my wife ! 
Jul. That may be, fir, when I may be a wife. 
Par. That may be, mult be, love, on thurfday next. 
Jul. What mull be fhall be. 
Fri. That's a certain text. 

Par. Come you to make confefllon to this father ? 
Jul. To anfwer that, were to confefs to you. 
Par. Do not deny to him, that you love me. 

Slack was certainly the authouf s word, for, in the firft edition, the 
line ran— 

M And I am nothing Jl.uk to flow his hafte." 
Btck could not have flood there. 

If this kind of phrafeoiogy be juftiflable, it can be juftified only by 
Juppofing the meaning to be, there is nothing of JfvwHfJs in me, to vduce 
ne to jlacken cr alate his haflc. The meaning of I'aris is very clear $ he 
docs not wifh to reftrain Capulet, or to delay his own marriage ; but 
the words which the poet has given him, import the rcverfe of this, and 
feem rather to mean, / am not backward in reftra'wing his hajie\ 
J endeavour to retard him as much as I can. Dr. Johnfon faw the 
impropriety of this exprefljon, and that his interpretation extorted a 
meaning from the words, which they do not at firft prelent ; and hence 
hh propofed alteration ; but our authour mud anfwer for his own pe- 
culiarities. Ma LONE. 

$ —be Jlciv'd.] So, in Sir A. Gorges* tranflation of the fecond book 
of Lucan : 

" will you overflow 

« The fields, thereby my march to Jlew F M Steevins. 
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Jul. I will confefs to you, that I love him. 

Par. So will you, I am fure, that you love me. 

Jul. If I do fo, it will be of more price, 
Being fpoke behind your back, than to your face. 

Par. Poor foul, thy face is much aous'd with tears. 

Jul. The tears have got fmall vittory by that ; 
For it was bad enough, before their fpight. 

Par. Thou wrong'ft it, more than tears, with that re- 
port. 

Jul. That is no wrong, fir, that is a trujh * ; 
And what I fpake, I fpake it to my face. 

Par. Thy face is mine, and thou haft flander'd it. 

Jul. It may be lb, for it is not mine own.**- 
Are you at leifure, holy father, now ; 
Or mall I come to you at evening mafs ? 

Fri. My leifure lerves me, penfive" daughter, now:-^ 
My lord, we muft entreat the time alone. 

Par. God (hield, I fhould difturb devotion 
Juliet, on thuriday early will I roufe you : 
Till then, adieu ! and keep this holy kits. [Exit Paris. 

Jul. O, lhut the door ! and when thou haft done fo, 
Come weep with me ; Paft hope, paft cure, paft help I 

Fri. Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 
It ftrains me paft the compafs of my wits : 
I hear thou muft, and nothing may prorogue it, 
On thurfday next be married to this county. 

Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear' ft of this, 
Unlefs thou tell me how I may prevent it : 
If, in thy wifdom, thou canft give no help, 
Do thou but call my refolution wife, 
And with this knife I'll help it prefently. 
God join'd my heart and Romeo's, thou our hands; , 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo feal'd, 
Shall be the label to another deed 6 , 

Or 

» 

* 'That it no wrong, fir, &ff.] So the quarto, 1$9?. A word was 
probably omitted at the prefs. The quarto, 1599, and the fubfe^ucnt 
copies, read : 

That is no Jlander, fir, which is a truth. 
The context mews that the alteration was not made by Shakfpeare. 

Malone. 

. 6 Shall be the label to another deed)] The feals of deeds in our au- 
thour's time were not imprefled on the parchment itfelf on which the 
deed was written, but were appended on diftintt flips or labels affixed 

« G z to 
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Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this mall flay them both : 
'1 herefore, out of thy long-experienc'd time, 
Give me fome prcfent counfel ; or, behold, 
'Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 

; 11 play the umpire 7 ; arbitrating that 
Which the commiflion of thy years and art 8 
Could to no iflue of true honour bring. 
Be not fo long to fpeak ; I long to die, 
Jf what thou fpeak'ft fpeak not of remedy. 

Fri. Hold, daughter ; I do fpy a kind of hope, 
Which craves as defperate an execution 
As that is defperate which we would prevent. 
If, rather than to marry county Paris, 
Thou haft the ftrength of will to flay thyfelf ; 
Then is it likely, trtou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this fhame, 
That cop' ft with death himfelf to fcape from it ; 
And, if thou dar'ft, I'll give thee remedy. 

Jul. O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower 9 ; 
Or walk in thievilh ways ; or bid me lurk 
Where ferpents are ; chain me 1 with roaring bears ; 



to the deed. Hence, in K. Richard II. the «luke of York difcorers a 
covenant Which his fon the duke of Aumerle had entered into by the de- 
pending feal : 

" What feal is that, which kangi without thy bofam ?" 
Seethe fac Jimile of Shakfpeare's hand Writing. Ma lone. 

7 Shalt flay the umpire ; — ] That is, this knife (hall decide the 
'ftruggle between me and my diltreffes. Johnson. 

8 — commiffion of thy years and art — J Commiffion is for authority or 
power. Johnson. 

9 0, oid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 

I'rcm off the battlements of yonder tower j] So in King Leir ) written 
before 1 594 : » 

*' Yea, for to do thee good, I would afcend 
u The higheft turret in all Britanny, 

u And from the top leap headlong to the ground*" Malone. 
— of yonder tctver $] Thus the quart.) 1597. All other ancient co- 
pies — of any tower. Steevens. 
x Chain me, &c.] 

Or walk in thievilh ways, or bid me lurk 
Where ferpents are ; chain me with roaring bears, 
Or hide me nightly, &c. 
It ii thus the editions vary. Tope. 

" • My 
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Or ihut mc nightly in a charnel-houfe, 
O'cr-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky flianks, and yellow chaplcfs fculls ; 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 
And hide me with a dead man in his Ihroud* ; 
» Things that, to hear them told, have made me tremble ; 

And 1 will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unitain'cLwife to my fweet love. 

Frj. Hold, then ; go home, be merry, give confent 
To marry Paris: Wednefday is to-morrow; 
To-morrow night look that thou lie alone, 
Let not thy nurie lie with thee in thy chamber : 
Take thou this phial * , being then in bed, 

And 

My edition has the words which Mr. Pope has omitted ; but the 
old copy iecms in this place preferable } only perhaps we might bester 
read, 

Where Javagc bears and roaring lions roam. Johnson. 
I have inf?tt?d the lines which Pope omitted ; for which I mud 
offer this ftiort apology : in the lines rejected by him we meet with 
k three diftincl ideas, fuch as may be fuppofed to excite terror in a woman, 

for one that is to be found in the others. The lines now omitted are 
'thefe: 

Or chain me to fome fteepy mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears and favage lions are j 
Or (hut me—. Steevkns. ' 
The lines laft quoted, which Mr. Pope and Dr. Johnfon preferred, are 
found in the copy of 1597 j in the text the quarto of 1599 is followed, 
except that it has — Or bide me nightly, &c. Malone. 

* And bide me ivirb a dead man in his proud j] In the quarto 1 599, 
and 1609, this line ftands thus : 

And hide me with a dead man in his, 
The editor of the folio fupplied the defect by reading-— in his grave, 
without adverting to the difgulting repetition of that word. 

The original copy leads me to believe that Shakfpearc wrote— in his 
tomb } for there the line ftands thus : 

Or lay me in a tombc with one new dead. 
I have, however, with the other modern editors, followed the undated 
quarto, in which the printer filled up the line with the word jkroud* 

Malone. 

3 Take tbcu this f>bial, &c] So, in the Tragical Hijloy of Romcu- 
and Juliet s 

" Receive this phial fmall, and keep it in thine eye, 
* " And on the marriage day, before the fun doth clear the (ky, 

" Fill it with water full up to the very brim, 

w Then drink it off, and thou (halt feel throughout each vein and 
limb 

1 

C 3 « A pleafc'V: 
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And this diftilled liquor drink thou off : 
When, prdently, through all thy veins fhall run 
A cold and drowfy humour 4 -, which fliall feize 
Each vital (pirit ; for no pulie fliall keep 
His natural progrefs, but furceafe to beat : 
No warmth, no breath, fhall teftify thcu liv'fl ; 
The rofes in thy lips and cheeks ihall fade 
To paly aflies 5 ; thy eyes* windows fall*, 

Like death, when he fliuts up the day of life ; j 

M A plrafant Jluv.ler Hide, and quite difprrad at length 

*' On ali thy parts j from every part rcve all thy kindly ftrength *. 

M Wkhouten moving then thy idle parts ihall reft, 

« No pulfe JI:all go, no heart once heave within thy hollow brcaft ; 

" But thou (halt lie as (he that dicth in a trance j 

*' Thy kinfmen a^d thy trufty friends fliall wail the fudden chance : 

u Thy corps then will they bring to grave in this church-) ard, 

" Where thy forefathers long ago a coftly tomb prepar'd i I 

** * where thou (halt reft, my daughter, 

" Till I to Mantua fend for Romeus, thy knight, 

" Out of the tomb both he find I will take thee forth that night." 

MALON E. 

Thus Pf'tnter** Palace cf Plcafure, torn. ii. p. 237. M Beholde hecre 
I give thee a viole, Sec. drink fo much as is contained therein. And 
then you /hail feele a certaine kind of pkafant fleepe, which incroaching 
by litle and litle all the parti of your body, Wt) conftrain them in fuch 
wife, as unmoveable they (hal remaine : and by not doing their accuftomed 
duties, fliall loofe their natural feelings, and you abide in fuch extafie 
the fpace of xl houres at the leaft, without any beating of poulfe or other 
perceptible motion, which fnall fo aftonne them that come to fee you, 
as they will judge you to be dead, and according to the cuftome of our 
citie, you fhall be carried to the church-yard hard by our church, when 
\ou fliall be intombed in the common monument of the Cwpellcts your 
unceftors," &c. St e evens. 

4 — through all thy veins jhall run 

Ji aid and drowfy humour, &c] The firft edition in 1597 has in 
general been here followed, except only, that in (lead of a ccld and droivfy 
t umour, v;s there find — " a dull ard heavy jluir.bcr," and a little lower, 
*' ro J*£ ,} if breath,** &c. The fpcech, however, was greatly enlarged ; 
lor in the firft copy it confifts of only thirteen lines ; in the fubfequent 
edition, of thirty three. Ma lone. 

5 To paly ajhes ;] Thefe words are not in die original copy. The 
quarto, 1599, an< * *^e ^°^ 0 > roac ^ — To many aflies, for which the editor 
of the fecond folio fubftitute d ■' m eaty aflics. The true reading is found 
in the undated quarto. This uncommon adjective occurs again in AT. 
Henry V. 

** > ■ and through their faly flames, 
" Each battle fees the other's umb^rM race.** 
We have had too already in a former fcenc — " Pale, pale as ajhes." 

Malone. 

* —thy /yes* windows fall,] See Vol. XII. Malone. 

Each 
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Each part, depriv'd of fupple government, 

Shall (tiff, and ftark, and cold, appear like death : 

And in this borrow'd likcnefs of fhrunk death 

Thou fhalt remain full two and forty hours, 

And then awake as from a pleafant fleep. 

Now when the bridegroom in the morning comes 

To roufe thee from thy bed, there art thou dead : 

Then (as the manner of our country is) 

In thy beft robes uncover'd on the bier 6 , 

Thou (halt be borne to that fame ancient vault, 

Where all the kinJred of the Capulets He. 

In the mean time, againft thou lhalt awake, 

Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift ; 

And hither mail he come ; and he and I 

Will watch thy waking 7 , and that very night 

Shall Romeo boar thee hence to Mantua. 

And this mall free thee from this prefent mime ; 

.If no uncor.ftan: toy 8 , nor womaniih fear, 



• Then ( as the manner cf our country is ) 
In thy beft robes uncover'd on the bier,] The Italian cuftom hsre al- 
luded to, of carrying the dead body to the grave with the face uncovered, 
(which is not mentioned by Painter) our authour found particularly de- 
ferred in The Tragicall Hyflory of Romeus and Juliet: 
M Another ufe there is, that whofoever dies, 
** Borne to their church ivitb open face upon the bier be lies, 
M In wonted weed atcir'd, not wrapt in winding-iheet— .** 

, Malone. 

In tby befl robes uncovered on the bier,"] Between this line and the next, 
the quartos 1599, 1609, and the firft folio, introduce the following 
verfe, which the poet very probably had ftruck out on his revifal, becaufe 
it is quite unneceflary, as the fenfe of it is repeated, and as it will not 
connect with cither ; 

Be borne to burial in thy kindred's grave. 
Had Virgil lived to have revifed his JRncid, he would hardly have per- 
mitted both of the following lines to remain in his text ; 

" At Venus obfeuro gradientes aere fepfit j 

" Et multo nebulae circum dea fudit ami£tu." 
The aukward repetition of the nominative cafe in the fecond of them, 
feems to decide very ftrongly againft it. Ste evens. 

7 — and be and I 

Will ivatcb tby waking, — ] Thcfe words are not in the folio. 

Johnson. 

8 If 1:0 uncciijlant toy, &c] If no fickle freak, no light caprice, no 
change of fancy, hinder the performance. Johi«son. 
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Abate thy valour in the acljng it 9 . 

Jul. Qive, give me ! O tell me not of fear, 

Fri. Hold ; get you gone, be ftrong and profperous 

In this refolve : I'll feiid a friar with ipeed 

To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 

Jul Love, give me ltrength 1 and ftrength fhall help 
afford. 

Farewel, dear father ! [Exeunt* 

SCENE II. 
A Room in Capulet's Hon/e. 

■ 

Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, Nurfe, and Servants. 

• 

Cap. So many guefts invite as here are writ. — 

[Exit Servant. 

Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks. 
* Z. Serv. You mail have none ill, fir ; for 111 try if they 
can lick their fingers. 

Cap. How canit thou try them fo ? 

2. Serv. Marry, fir, 'tis an ill cook that cannot lick his 
own fingers : therefore he, that cannot lick his fingers, 
goes not with me. 

Cap. Go, begone. — [Exit Servant. 

We fhall be much unfurnifh'd for this time.— 
What, is my daughter gone to friar Lawrence ? 

Nurfe. Ay, forfooth. 

Cap. Well, he may chance to do fome good on her : 
A peevifh felf-wili'd harlotry it is. 

Enter Juliet. 

NurJe. See, where fhe comes from fhrift ' with merry 
look. 

9 If no unconfiattt toy, nor •zuomant/b fear, 

Abate thy valour in the aEl'ing it.] Thefc exprefllons are borrowed 
from the poem : 

" Caft off from thee at once the weed of ivcmamjb d^cad, 
. " With mmly courage ar.n thyfelf from heel unto the head 
" God grant he fo confirm in thee thy prefent will, 
« That no inconftattt toy thee let thy promife to fulfill !" 

Malone. 

■ —from fhrift— ] i.e. from confeflion. Steevens. 

Cap. 

t 
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Cap, How now, my hcadftrong ? where have you been 
gaddine ? 

Jul. Where I have leam'd me to repent the fin 
Of difobedient opposition 
To you, and your behelh ; and am enjoin'd 
Uy holy Lawrence to fall proftrate here, 
And beg your pardon : — Pardon, 1 befeech you t 
Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you. 

Cap. Send for the county ; go tell him of this ; 
I'll have this knot knit up to-morrow morning, 

Jul. I met the youthful lord at Lawrence* cell ; 
And gave him what becomed love I might, 
Not ftepping o'er the bounds of modefty. 

Cap! Why, I am glad on't ; this is well, — Hand up : 
This is as't mould be. — Let me fee the county ; 
Ay, marry, go, I fay, and fetch him hither. — , 
Now, afore God> this reverend holy friar, 
All our whole city is much bound to him 1 . 

JuL Nurftv will you go with me into my clofet, . 
To help me fort fuch needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furnifli me to-morrow ? 

La. Cap. No, not till thurfday ; there is time enough. 

Cap. Go, nurfe, go with her : — we'll to church to- 
morrow. [Exeunt Juliet, and Nurfe. 

La. Cap. We (hall be Ihort 3 in our provifion ; 
'Tis now near night 4 . 

a — f£jl reverend holy friar, 

All our whole city is much bound to bun*] So, in Romeus and 
Juliet, 1562 : 

w — this is not, wife, the friar's firft defert; 

M In all our commonweal fcarcc one is to be found, 

■ r But is, for fome good turn, unto this boly father bound." 

Malonf. 

Thus the folio, and the quartos 1599 and 1609. The oldeft quarto 
reads, 1 think, more grammatically : x 
All our whole city is much bound unto. Steevens. 

3 W< fhall be Jbort—] That is, we fliall be defective. Johnson. 

4 'Tis now near night.] It appears in a foregoing fcene, that Romeo 
farted from his bride at day-break on Tuefday morning. Immediately 
afterwards flic went to Friar Lawrence, and he particularly mentions 
the day of the week :— [" Wednesday is to-morrow."] She could not 
well have remained more than an hour or two with the friar, and fhe 
is juft now returned from flirift;— yet lady Capulet fays, " 'tis near 
nighty" and the fame night is ascertained to be Tuefday. This is one 
out of many inftances of our authour's inaccuracy in the computation 
of time. M.uo.Nh. 

G 5 Cap. 
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Cap. Turn I I will ftir about, 
And all things ihall be well, I warrant thee, wife : 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her; 
I'll not to bed to-night ; — let me alone ; 
I'll play the houfewife for this once. — What, ho !— 
They are all forth : Well, I will walk myfelf 
To county Paris, to prepare him up 
Againlt to-morrow : my heart is wondrous light, 
Since thi> fame wayward girl is fo reclaim'^. [Exeunt. 



SCEN E III. 



Juliet's Chamber. 

Enter Juliet, and Nurfe 5 . 1 

« 

Jul. Ay, thofe attires are bed : — But, gentle nurfe, 
I pray thee, leave me to myfelf to-night ; 
For I have need of many orifons 6 
To move the heavens to fmile upon my ftate, 
Which, well thou kuow'ft, is crofs and full of fin. 

5 Enter yuViet^ and Nurfe."] Inflead of the next fpeech, the quarto 
1597, fupplies the following mort dialogue : 

Nurfe. Come, come ; what need you anie thing el fe ? 
*htictm Nothing, good nurfe, but leave me to myfelfc. 
Nurfe. Weil, thrre's a cleane fmocke under \ow pillow, and £0 
good night. Stkevf.ns. 

■ For J have r.eed if many crifns — ] Juliet pl^ys moft of her pranks 
under the appearance of rciigion : perhaps Shakfpeare meant to punifli her 
hyppcrify. Johnson-. 

This prete nce of Juliet's, In order to get rid of the nurfr, was fug- 
gt-fted by Ihe I'ragicall Uyflory of R emeus avd Juliet, and fume of the 
txpreflions of this fpeech were borrowed from thence : 

" Dear friend, quoth me, you know to-morrow is the day 

W Of new contract j wherefore, this night, my purptfe is to pray 

" Unto the heavenly minds that dwell above the fkies, 

" And order all the courfe of things as they can be ft devife, 

i( That they fo fmile upon the doings of to-morrow, 

" That all the remnant of my life may be exempt from forrow ; 

" Wherefore, I pray you, leave me here alone this night, 

«« But fee that you to-morrow come before the dawning light, 

" For you rauft curl my hair, and fct on my attire—.*' Ma lone. 

Enter 
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Enter Lady Capulet. 

La. Cap. What, are you bufy ? do you need my help ? 

Jul. No, madam ; we have cull'd fiich necefTaries 
As are behoveful for our ftate to-morrow : 
So pleafe you, let me now be left alone, 
And let the nurfe this night fit up with you ; 
For, I am fure, you have your hands full all, 
In this fo fudden bufinefs. 

La. Cap. Good night! 
Get thee to bed, and reft ; for thou haft need. 

[Exeunt Lady Capulet, and Nurfe. 

Jul. Farewel 7 ! — God knows, when we lhall meet 
again. 

1 have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 

That almoft freezes up the heat of life 8 : 

I'll call them back again to comfort me ; — 

Nurfe '.—What mould me do here ? 

My difmal fcene I needs muft a& alone. — 

Come, phial. — 

What if this mixture do not work at all 9 ! 

Muft 

' Faretvcl !] This fpeech received confiderablc additions after the elder 
copy was publiftied. Steevens. 

8 I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 

'That alm'ft freezes up the heat of life:] So, in Rorr.eus and 
Juliet, 1562: 

" And whilft fhe in thefe thoughts doth dwell fomewhat too long, 

" The force of her imagining anon did wax fo ftrorg, 

u That (he furnrnVd (he faw out of the hollow vault, 

** A grifly thing to look upoo, the carcalc of Tybalt; 

M Right in the felf fame fort that fhc few days before 

" Had feci him in his blojd embrew'd, to death eke wounded fore. 

" Her dainty tender parts 'gan fhiver all for dread, 

" Her golden hair did {land upright upon her chiliijb head : 

" Then prefled with the fear that fhe there lived in, 

" A fiveat at cold as msu.nji,: ice pierced through her tender fiin." 

Maloke. 

5 What if this mixture do not work at all f\ Here alfo Shakfpeare ap- 
pears to have followed the poem : 

a —to the end I may my name and conscience fave, 

u I mull devour the mixed drink that by- me here I have : 

Whofo ivQikir.g and whofe force as yet I do not know :— 
** And of this pilous plaint began another doubt to grow ; 

H What 
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Muft I of force be married to the county 1 ? — 
No, no ; — this lhall forbid it : — He thou there. — 

[laying down a dagger 1, . 

What 



" What do I know, (quoth (he) if that this powd.-r /hall 
** Sooner or later than it ihodd, or elfc not ivoik at all? 
tf And wlut know I, quoth (he, if ferpents odious, 
*' And other bcafts and worms, that are of nature venomous, 
** That wonted are to lurk in dark caves under ground, 
'« And comn.ouiv, as 1 Lave heard, in dead men's tombs arc found, 
M Shail harm me, yea or nay, where 1 mall lie as dead ? 
w Or how fhall I, that always have in fo frc/h air been bred, 
" Endure the loathfome ftirk of fuch a heap d florc 
94 Of carets not yet confum'd, and bones that long before 
'* Infombt d were, where I my fleeping- pb.ee lhail haVe, 
«' Where z\\ m£ anct ftors do reft, my kindred's common grave I 
M Shail not the friar and my Romeus, when they come, 
*' Find me, if I awake before, y -fifed in the twb ? M/w.one. 
So, in Painter* i Palace cf Plcafurc, torn. ii. p. 239. " — but what 
know I, (fayd /he) whether the operation of this poudi-r will be to fbone 
or to late, or not conelpordent to the due. time, and that my fjulte being 
difcovered, I rtiail remayne a jo fling- (rock*; and fable to the people ? 
what know I moreover, if the ferpents and other venomous and craulir.g 
wormcs, which commonly frequent the grares and pittt sof the earth, will 
hurt me thinkyng that 1 am dead ? But how mall I indure the flinche of 
fo many carious and bones of myne aunceftors which reft in the grave, if 
by fortune I do awake before Romeo and frier Lawrence doe come to help 
me ? And as fhc was thus plugged in the deepe contemplation of things, 
/he thought that /he faw a cert3inc vifion or fan/ie of her coufin Tbibault, 
in the very fame fort as Ihc fawc him wounded and imbrued with blood 
Arc. Stirvens. 

1 Muft / of farce be married fo the county r] Thus the quarto of 
1.597, and not, as the line has been exhibited in the late edition?, 
Shall J of force be married to the count ? 
The fubfrquent ancient copies read, as Mr. Steevens has obferved, 

Shall I be married then to-morrtnv morning t Ma lone. 
* —~lie thou there, [laying doivn a dagger.] This ft age -direction has 
been fupplied by the modern editors. The quarto, 1597, reads t 
44 — Knife, lie thou there.'" It appears from fcvcral palT.iges in our 
olJ plays, that htives were formerly part of the accoutrements of a 
bride; ar.d every thing beboveful for Juliet's fate had juft been left 
with her. So, in Decker's Match mt in London, 163 1 » 

u See, at my girdle hang my wedding k'n'rvei 
Again, in King Edward J 1 1. 1596 : 

«* Here by my fide do hang my nvedding knivct : 
** Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen, 
M And' with the other, I'll difpatch my love." Steevens. 
In order to account for Juliet's having a dagger, or, as it is called in old 
bngliag?, a knife, it is not neceflary to have recourfe to the ancient ac- 
coutrements of brides, how prevalent foever the cuftom mentioned by 
Mr. Sscevens may have been ; for Juliet appears to have furni/hed her- 

felf 
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What if it be a poifon, which the friar 

Subtly hath miniller'd to have me dead ; 

Led in this marriage he mould be difhonour'd, 

Bccaufe he married me before to Romeo ? 

1 fear, it is : and yet, methinks, it mould not, 

For he hath ft ill been tried a holy man : 

w 

J will not entertain fo bad a thought 3 . — 

How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeem me ? there's a fearful point ! 

Shall I not then be lliflcd in the vault, 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in, 

And there die ftrangled ere my Romeo comes ! 

Or, if I live, is it not very like, 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 

Together with the terror of the place, — 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle *, 

Where, for thefe many hundred years, the bones 

Of all my buried anceitors are pack'd ; 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth 5 , 



f?lf with this inftrument immediately after her father and mother had 
threatened to force her to marry Paris : 

" If all fail elfe, myfelf have power to die." 
Accordingly, in the very next fcene, when (he is at the friar*s cell, and 
before (he could have been furnilhi d with any of the apparatus of a bride, 
^not having then confentcd to marry the count,) (he fays : 

" Give me fome prcfsnl counfel, or, behold, 

14 'Twixt my extremes and me t/.is blood} knife 

" Shall play the umpire/* Malone. 

3 J will net entertain Jo bad a thought.] This line I have rcftored from 
the quarto, 1597. St e evens. 

4 As in a 'vault, Sec] This idea was probably fuggefted to our poet 
by his native place. The charnel houfe at Stratford upon Avon is a very 
large one, and perhaps contains a greater number of bones than are to be 
found in any other repofitory of the fame kind in England. — I was fur- 
ni fried with this obfervation by Mr. Murphy, whofe very elegant and 
fpirited defence of Shakfpeare againft the criticifms of Voltaire, is one of 
the leaft confiderable out of many favours which he has conferred on the 
literary world. Stievens. 

5 — green in earth,] i. e. frcm in earth, newly buried. So, in Hamlet: 

M — — of our dear brother's death, 
M The memory be green." 
Again, in the Opportunity, by Shirley : 
" I am but 

" Green in my honours." Steevens. 



Lies 
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Lies fcft'ring 6 ; in his fhroud ; where, as they hf, 
At fome hours in the night fpirits refoit ; — 
Alack, alack! is it not like, that I 7 , 
So early waking, — what with loathfome fmells ; 
And flirieks like mandrakes* torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad 3 
O ! if I wake, (hall I not be diitraught 9 , 
Environed with all thefe hideous fears ? 
And madly play with my forefathers' joints ? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his (hroud? 
And, in this rage, with fome great kinfman's bone, 
As with a club, dam out my defperate brains ? 
O, look ! methinks, I fee my coufin's gholt 
Seeking out Romeo, that did fpit his body 
Upon a rapier's point : — Stay, Tybalt, Hay !— 
Romeo, 1 come 1 this do I drink to thee 1 . 

[She throws her/clf cn the bed. 

6 Lies fffiring — ] To fejhr is to corrupt. So, in K. Edward III. 
1596 1 

u Liliies that /V/?er fmcll far worfc than weeds." 
This line like wife occurs in the 94rh Sonnet of Shakfpeare. The play 
of Edward 1 1 1, has been afcribed to him. Steivens. ■ 

7 — is it not like, that J,] This fpcech is confuted, and inconfequen- 
tial, according to the diforder of Juliet's mind. Johnson. 

8 — run n:ad—] So, in Webfter'fl Dutcbejs «/ Malfy, 1623: 

*■ I have this night dig'd up a mar.drake > 

" And am grvivn mad with't." 
So, in Tke Athcijfs Tragedy , 161 1 : 

u The cries of mandrakes never touch'd the ear 

" With more fad horror, than that voice docs mine." 
M The mandrake," (fays Thomas Newton, in his Herball to the 
Bible, 8vo. 1587,) " has been fuppofed to be a creature having life and 
engendered under the earth, of the feed of fome dead perfon that hath 
been convi&ed and put to death for" fome felonie or murther ; and that 
they had the fame ir. fuch dampifh and funeral places where the faid con- 
victed perfons were buried," &c. Steevens. 

9 — he difiraugbt.] Difiraugbt is di leaded. So, in Drayton's Pc/y- 
tliion, Song 10 : 

" Is, for that river's falce, near of his wits difiraugbt" tec. 

Steevini. 

1 Romeo, I come! this do I drink to tbee.] So the firft quarto, 1597. 
The fubfequent ancient copies read : 

Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, hert's drink, I drink to thee. 

Maloki. 



SCENE 

I 
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SCENE IV. 

Capulet's Halh 

Enter Lady Capulet, and Nurfe. 

La. Cap. Hold, take thefe keys, and fetch more fpices, 
nurfe. 

Nurfe. They call for dates and quinces in the paftry*. 

ft 

Enter Capulet. 

Cap. Come, ftir, flir, ftir ! the fecond cock hath 
crow'd, 

The curfeu bell hath rung ', 'tis three o'clock: — 
Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica : 
Spare not for coft. 

Nurfe. Go, you cot-quean, go, 
Get you to bed ; 'faith, you'll be lick to-morrow 
For this night's watching. 

Cap. No, not a whit ; What ! I have watch 'd ere now 
All night for letter caufe, and ne'er been fick. 

La. Cap. Ay, you have been a moufe-hunt 4 in your 
time ; 

But 

* 

2 they call for dates and quir.cn in the paftry.] i« e. in the room 
where pafte was made. So laundry ,-fj>icery f 6zc. Maloki. 

On the books of the Stationers' Company in the year 1560, are the 
following entries : 

" Item payd for iiii pound of dates iiii /. 

" Item payd for xxiiii pounde of prunys iii s. vuid. 

Steeveks. 

3 the curfeu bcll—\ I know not that the morning-bell is called the 
curfeu in any other place. Johnson. 

The cur fin) bell was rung at nine in the evening, as appears from a 
paiTage in the Merry Devil of Edmonton, i6z6 : 

*( — well 'tis nine o'clock, 'tis time to ring curfrw." 

Steevens. 

4 — a moufe-bunt — ] It appears from a paflage in Hamlet, that moufe 
-vas once a term of endearment applied to a woman : 

«* Pinch wanton on your cheek, call you his mcufc." 

Stixvens 
So, 
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But I will watch you from fuch watching now. 

[ Exeunt Lady Capulet, and Nurfe. 
Cap. A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood ! — Now, fellow ; 
What's there ? , 

Enter Servants, with /pits, logs, and bajkets. 

1 . Serv, Things for the cook, fir ; but I know not what. 
Cap. Make hafte, make hafte. [Exit Serv.] — Sirrah, 

fetch drier logs ; 
Call Peter, he will fhew thee where they are. 

2. Serv. I have a head, fir, that will find out logs, 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. [Exit. 

Cap. 'Mais, and well faid ; A merry whorcfon ! ha, 
Thou (halt be logger-head. — Good faith, 'tis day : 
The county will be here with mufick ftraight, 

[Muftck nit bin. 
For fo he faid he would. I hear him near : — 
Nurfc ! — Wife ! — what, ho ! — what, Nurfe, I fay 1 

Ei.ter Nurfe. 

Go, waken Juliet, go, and trim her up ; 

I'll go and chat with Paris: — Hie, make hafte, 

Mak,e hafte ! the bridegroom he is come already : 

Make hafte, I fay ! [Exeunt. 

So, in a letter from Alltyr, the cekbrztcd player, to his wife, written 
in 1593 (now in Dulwick eulieg; ) : 

*' Emanuel, 

" My good fweet iKcufe y I comend me hartely to yon and to my fa- 
ther, my mother, and to my filter Bel's, hoping in God, though the 
ficknefs be round about you, yett by his mercy itt may rfcape you« 
boufe," &c. Ma lone. 



SCENE 
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SCENE V. 

Juliet's Chamber; Juliet on the Bed, 
Enter Nurfe, 

Kur/v. Miftrefs ! — what, miftrefs ! — Juliet!— faft, I war- 
rant her, fhe : — 
Why, lamb ! — why, lady !— fie, you flug-a-bed !« — 
Why, love, I lay ! — madam! Tweet-heart 1 — why, 
bride ! 

What, not a word ? — -you take your pennyworths now ; 

Sleep for a week j for the next night, I warrant, 

The county Paris hath let up his reft, 

That you mall reft but little s . — God forgive me, 

(Marry, and amen !) how found is (he afleep I 

I needs muft wake her : — Madam ! madam ! madam ! 

Ay, let the county take you in your bed 6 j 

He'll 

• 

5 ■ fet lip his rejiy 

That you Jhall reft but little.] This expreflion, which Is frequendy 
employed by the old dramatkk writers, is taken from the manner 
of firing the harquebufs. This was fo heavy a gun, that the fol- 
dicrs were obliged to carry a fupporter called a reft t which they fixed 
in the ground before they levelled to take aim. Decker ufes it in 
his comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600: " — fet your heart at reft, for 
I have fet up try reft, that unlefs you can run fwifter than a hart, 
home you go not." The fame expreflion occurs in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Elder Brother : 

" —My reft js up, 
" Nor will 1 go leis — 
Again, in the Roaring Girl : " — like a muflcet on a reftS* 
Sec Montfauton's Monarckie Frar.c'.ife, torn. v. plate 48. 

Steevens. 

The origin of this phnfe has certainly been rightly explained, but the 
good nurfe was here thinking of other matters. T. C. 

The above expreflion may probably be f mistimes ufed in the fenfe al- 
ready explained j it is however oftner employed with a reference to the 
game at Primero, in which it was one of the t'.-rms then in ufe. In the 
fecond inftancc above quoted it is certainly fo. To avoid loading the 
page with examples, I (hall refer to Dodfley's CdleHion of Old Plays, 
Vol. X. p. 364, edit. 1780, where feveral are brought together. 

Reed. 

6 — ivby lady !— fie, you flug-abed !— 

jty, let the county take you in your bed ;] So, in The Tragicall 
Hyflory of Romeus and Juliet : 

" Firft 
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He'll fright you up, i'faith. — Will it not be ? 
What, drcll ! and in your clothes ! and down again ! 
I mull needs wake you : Lady ! lady ! lady ! 
Alas ! alas ! — Help ! help ! my lady's dead !— - 
O, well-a-day, that ever 1 was born ! — 
Some aqua-vitae, ho ! — my lord ! my lady ! 

Enter Lady Capulet. 

La. Cap. What noife is here ? 

Nurfe. O lamentable day ! 

La. Cap. What's the matter ? 

Nurfe. Lock, look ! O heavy day ! 

La. Cap. O me, O me ! — my child, my only life 
Revive, look up, or I will die with thee !— 
Help, help ! — call help. 

Enter CapULET. 

Cap. For mame, bring Juliet forth ; her lord is come. 
Nurfe. She's dead, deceas'd, (he's dead; alack the 
day ! 

La. Cap. Alack the day ! (he's dead, (he's dead, fhVs 
dead. 

Cap. Ha ! let me fee her : — Out, alas ! flic's cold j 
Her blood is fettled, and her joints arc flifF ; 
Life and thefe lips have long been fcparated : 
Death lies on her, like an untimely froit 
Upon the fweetcft flower of all the field. 
Accurfed time ! unfortunate old man * ! 

Nurfe. O lamentable day ! I 

La. Cap. O woeful time ! 

Cap. Death, that hath ta'en her hence to make me 
wail, 

Ties up my tongue, and will not let me fpeak 7 . 

Enter 

" Firft foftly did flic call, then louder did (he cry, 

'* Lady, you Jliep too long, the earl ivill raife ycu by and by." 

Ma lone. 

* Accurfed time! &c] This line is taken from the firft quarto, 1597. 

Maloki, , 

7 Death, flat lath ta y en her her.ee to male me ivail, 

lies up my tongue, and will not let mc fprak.] Our authcur has 

here 
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Enter Friar Lawrence, and Paris, with Mujicians* 

Fri. Come, is the bride ready to go to church ? 

Cap. Ready to go, but never to return : 
O fon, the night before thy wedding day 8 
Hath death lain with thy bride 9 See, there fhe lies, 
Flower as lhe was, deflowered by him 1 . 
Death is my fon-in-law, death is my heir 2 ; 
My daughter he hath wedded ! I will die, 
And leave him all ; life leaving, all is death's 3 . 

■ 

here followed the poem clofely, without recollecting that he had made 
Capulet, in this fcene, clamorous in his grief. In The Tragical! Hyfiory 
*f Roman and Juliet, Juliet's mother makes a long fpeech, but the old 
man utters not a word : 

u But more than all the reft the father's heart was fo 

" Smit with the heavy news, and f> fliut up with fudden woe, 

iX That he ne had the power his daughter to beweep, 

w ifg y et t0 fpeak, but long is fore'd his tears and plaints to keep." 

Malone. 

8 0 foti, the night before the wedding day 

Hath death lain with thy bride ••— J Euripides hat fportcd with this 
thought in the fame manner. Ipbig. in Aul. ver. 460. 
" Tyv$ ecu ToAawav trot^hevoy (t» tra^tvov ; 
u Ao%$ wr, wc (oiKB, wp/piVffn Ta%a.)" SirW. Rawlinson. 
* Hath death lain with thy bride :] Perhaps this line is coarfely ridi- 
culed in Decker's Satiromaftix, 1602 : 

" Dead : fhe's death's bride j he hath her maidenhead. " 

STEEVENSi 

Decker feems rather to have intended to ridicule a former line in 
this play : 

M — I'll to my wedding bed, 
M And Death, not Romeo, take ivy Dunderhead.* 
The word fee in the line before us, is drawn from die fit ft quarto. 

Malon r. 

1 Flower as Jhe was, deflowered by //?::.] This jingle wai common 
to other writers ; and among the reft, to Greene, in his Greene Conceipt, 
1508 1 " — in a garden-houfe having round abouc it many fewer:, and 
within it much deflowering." Collins. 

2 Death is my fon-in-law, 8cc] The remaining part of this fpeech, 
<c death is my hen," Sec. was omitted by Mr. Pope in his edition j and 
fome of the fubfequent editors, following his example, took the lame 
unwarrantable licence. The lines were very properly reftored by Mr. 
Steevens. Malone. 

•* — life leaving, all is death's.] The oU copies read— life living. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

Par. 
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Par. Have I thought long to fee this morning's face*, 
And doth it give me fuch a fight as this f 

La. Cap. Accurs'd, unhappy, wretched, hateful day ! 
Moll miferable hour, that e'er time faw 
In lafting labour of his pilgrimage ! 

But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, i 

But one thing to rejoice and folace in, 

And cruel death hath catch'd it from my fight. 

Nur/e. O woe ! O woeful, woeful, woeful day 5 ! 
Moll lamentable day ! moft woeful day, 
That ever, ever, I d.d yet behold ! 
O day ! O day ! O day I O hateful day ! 
Never was feen fo black a day as this : 
O woeful day, O woeful day ! 

Par. 'Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, fpighted, llain ! 
Moll detellable death, by thee beguiPd, 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown !«— 
O love ! O life ! — ndt life, but love in death ! 

Cap. Defpis'd, diilreffed, hated, martyr'd, kill'd ! — 
Uncomfortable time ! why cam'il thou now 
To murder murder our folemnity ?~— 
O child ! O child my foul, and not rny child !— ~ 
Dead art thou 6 ! — alack ! my child is dead ; 
( .And, with my child, my joys are buried ! 

* — morning's face>"\ The quarto, 1597, continues the fpeech of 
Paris thus : , 

And doth it now prelent fuch prodigies ? 
.Accurft, unhnppy, mifrrable man, 

Forlorn, forfaken, dellitute I am \ i 

Born to the world to be a Have in it j 

Piftreft, remedilcfs, unfortunate, 

O heavens ! Oh nature ! wherefore did you make me 

To live fo vile, fo wretched as I mail ? St e eve kss 

* 0 woe ! Ob woeful* Sec] This fpeech of exclamation is not in the 
edition above-cited, [that of 1 597* J Several other parts, unneceflary or 
tautology, are not to be found in the faid edition j which occafions the 
variation in this from the common books. Pope. 

Jn the text the enlarged copy of j 599 is here followed. Malone. 
6 Dead art tbcu I &c] From the deleft of the metre it is probable 
tl at Shaktp are wrot< — 

Dead, de.ul y art thou, &c. 
■ "When the fame word i< repeated, the compofitor often is guilty of 
•minion. Ma love. 



Fri* 
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Fri. Peace, ho, for mame ! confufion's cure 7 lives not 
In thefe confuiions. Heaven and yourfelf 
Had part in this fair maid ; now heaven hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid : 
Your part in her you could not keep from death ; 
But heaven keeps his part in eternal life. 
The mod you fought was— her promotion ; 
For 'twas your heaven, Ihe mould be advane'd : 
And weep ye now, feeing Ihe is advane'd, 
Above the clouds, as high as heaven itfelf? 
O, in this love, you love your child fo ill, 
That you run mad, feeing that (he is well : 
She's not well marry'd, that live* marry'd long ; 
But Ihe's bell marry'd, that dies marry'd young. 
Dry up your tears, and ftick your rofemary 
On this fair corfe ; and, as the cuftom is, 
In all her beft array bear her to church : 
For though fond nature 8 bids us all lament, 
Yet nature's tears are reafon's merriment. 

Cap. All things, that we ordained feftival 9 , 
Turn from their office to black funeral : 

Our 



? —c»nfu]iot?s cure — j 01 J copies— care. Corrected oy Mr. Theo- 
bald. Thele violent and confufed exclamations, fays the friar, will by 
no means alleviate that forrow which at prefent overwhelms and difhirb* 
your minds. So, in Tie Rape of Lucrece : 

M Why, Colhtine, is woe the cure of woe ?" Ma lone. 

8 For though fond nature— ] This line is not in the firlt quarto. The 
quarto 1599, and the folio read — though fome nature. The editor of the 
iVcond folio fubftituted f-Aul for feme. I do not believe this was the poet's 
word, though I have nothing better to propofe* I have already lhewn 
that all the alteration! made by the editor of the fecond folio were capri- 
cious, and generally extremely injudicious. 

In the preceding line the word all is drawn from the quarto, 1597, 
where we find — 

In all her beft and fumptuous ornaments, S:c. 

The quarto 1 599, and folio, read t 

And in btr beft amy bear hrr to church. Malons. 

5 All (Lings, that tve ordained feflwaJ, Sec] So, in the poem already 
quoted : 

M Now is the parents' mirth quite changed into mone, 
" And new to forrow is returned the joy of every one ; 

And now the nveddtng weeds for mourning weds they change, 
M And Hymen to a dirge: — alas ! it feemeth ftrangc. 
11 Inftcad of marriage gloves now funeral gowns they have, 
w And, whom they mould fee married, they follow to the grave; 

« The 
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Our initruments, to melancholy bells ; 
Our wedding cheer, to a lad burial feaft ; 
Our folemn hymns to fullen dirges change ; 
Our bridal flowers ferve for a bury'd corfe, 
And all things change them to the contrary. 

Fri, Sir, go you in, — and, madam, go with him ; — 
And go, fir Paris ;^-every one prepare 
To follow t{iis fair code unto her grave : 
The heavens do lour upon you, for fome ill ; 
Move them no more, by cromng their high will. 

[Exeunt Capulet, Lady Capulet, Paris, and 
Friar. 

i. Mitf. 'Faith, we may put up our pipes, and be gone. 
Nurje. Hone ft good fellows, ah, put up, put up ; 
For, well you know, this is a pitiful cafe. [Exit Nurfe. 
i. Muf. Ay, by my troth, the cafe may be amended. 

, Enter Peter \ 

Pet. Muficians, O, muficians, Hearts eafe, heart's ea/e ; 
O, an you will have me live, play — heart's eafe. 

1 . Muf Why heart's eafe ? 

Pet. O, muficians, becaufe my heart itfelf plays — My 
heart is full of woe % : O, play me fome merry dump, to 
comfort me. 

2. Muf. Not a dump we 3 ; 'tis no time to play now. 

Pet. 



« The fafi that mould have been of pleafure and of joy, 
<* Hath every difii and cup fill'd full of forrow and annoy. 

Malone. 

Inftead of this and the following fpceches, the eldeft quarto has only a 
couplet : 

Cap. Let it he fo, ccm<*, woeful forrow- mates, 

Let us together tafte this* bitter fate. St e evens. 
1 Enter Peter.] From the quarto of 1599* it appears, that the part of 
Peter was originally performed by William Kempe. Malone. 

* My heart is full tf wee t] This is the burthen of the firrt ftan*a of 
A pleafatit nciv ballad of Two Loner s t 

" Hey hoc ! my heart U full of woe." St elevens. 
3 jver a dump ive } j A dump ardently fignificd fime kir.d of dance, 
as well as /crrow. So, in Humour out of Breath, a comedy, by John 
Day, 1607 : 

" He loves nothing but an Italian dump, 
" Or a French brawl." 



But 
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Pet. You will not then ? 
Muf. No. 

Pet. i will then give it you foundly. 
1 . Muf. What will you give us ? 

Pet. No money, on my faith ; but the gleek 4 : I will 
give you the minltrel 5 . 

I. Muf. Then will I give you the ferving-creature. 

Pet. Then will I lay the ferving-creature's dagger on 
your pate. I will carry no crotchets : I'll re you, I'll fa 
you ; Do you note me ? 

1 . Muf. An you re us, and fa us, you note us. 

%. Muf. Pray you, put up your dagger, and put out 
your wit. 

Pet. Then have at you with my wit ; I will dry-beat 
you with an iron wit, and put up my iron dagger:— 
Anfwer me like men : 

When griping grief the heart doth wound 6 , 

And 

But on this occafion It means a mournful fong. So, in the Arraignment 
of Paris, 15S4, after the ftiephcrds have fung an elegiac hymn over the 
hearfe of Cclin, Verus fays to Paris : 

M — How cheers my lovely boy after this dump of woe ? 

" Paris. Such dumps, fweet lady, as bin thefe, arc deadly dumps 
to prove." Steevens. 

4 — the gleek :] So, in the Midsummer Night's Dream : 

" Nay, I can gleek, upon occaflon." 
To gleek is to feoff. Th? term is taken from an ancient game at cards 
called gleek. Striven s. 

Tlv; game is mentioned in the beginning of the prefent century, by 
Dr. King of the Commons, In his Art of Love : 

" But whether we diverfion feek 

" In thefe, in comet, or in Gleek, 

" Or Ombre," &c. Nichols. 

5 — the mhftrel.] From the following entry on the books of the Sta- 
tioner^ Compiny, in the year 1560, it appears that the hire of a parfon 
was cheaper than that of a lr.injlrcl or a cook : 

u Item payd to the pre icher vi s. ii d. 

" Item payd to the minftrrll xii s. 

w Item payd to the coke xvs." St e evens. 

6 When griping grief, &c] The epithet griping was by no means 
likely to excite taughrer at the time it was written. Lord Surrey, in his 
tranflation of the fecond book of Virgil's JEne'id, makes the hero 
fay: 

" New gripes of dred then pearfe our trembling brcftes." 
Dr. Percy thinks that the qucftions of Peter are defigned as a ridicule on 
the forced and unnatural explanations too often given by us painful editors 
of ancient authors. Stesvens. 

In 
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And doleful dumps the mind opprefs 7 , 
7 hen muf.ck % with her fiver found ; 
Why fiver found 't why, mufick with her fiver found? 
What fay you, Simon Catling ■ ? 

1. Muf. Marry, fir, becaufe filver hath a fweet found. 
Pet. Pretty ! What fay you, Hugh Rebeck 9 ? 

2. Muf 1 fay— fiver found, becaufe mufcians found for 
filver. 

Pet. Pretty too !— -What fay you, James Sound-poll ? 

3. Muf 'Faith, I know not what to fay. 

Pet. 

• 

In Commendation of Kfufickc. 
Where griping grief > e hart would woud, and dolful domps y e mind 
oppreffe, 

There mufick with her filver found, is wont with fpede to geuc 
red re fie ; 

Of troubled minds for every fore, fwete mufick hath a falue in ftore ; 
In joy it maks cur mirth abound, in grief it chers our htauy fprights, 
The carcfull head releef hath found, by muficks pleafant fwete de- 
lights : 

Our fenfes, what fhould I faie more, are fubjeft unto muficks lore. 
The Goas by mufick hath their pray, the foule therein doth ioye, 
For as the Romaine poets faie, in feas whom pirats would deftroye, 
A Dolphin fau'd from death moft fharpe, Arion plaiyng on his harp. 
Oh heauenly gift that turnes the minde, (like as the fterne doth rule 
the ftiip) 

Of mufick, whom > e Gods afiignde, to comfort man, whom cares 
would nip, 

Sith thou both man, and beaft doeft moue, what wifema the will thee 
reprove ? Richard Edwards. 

From The Paradife of Daintie Dcvifes, Fol. 31. b. 

Of Richard Edwards and William H minis, the authors of fundry poems 
in this collection, fee an account in Wood's Athena Oxon. and alfo in 
Tanner's Bibiiotbeca. Sir John Hawkins. 

Another copy of this long is publimed by Dr. Percy, in the firft volume 
of his Reliques of ardent Englifh Poetry. Steevins. 

7 And doleful dun.ps the mind opprefs^] This line I have recovered from 
the old copy. [1597. J It was wanting to complete the ftanza as it is af- 
terwards repeated. S-te evens. 

a Simon Catling ?] A catling was a fmall luteftring made of catgut. 

Steevens. 

In An bijforical account cf taxes under all denominations in the time of 
William and Mary> p. 336, is the following article : For every grofs of 
catlings and lute firing," &c. A. C. 

9 Hugh Rebeck?] The fidler is fo called from an inftrument with 
three firings, which is mentioned by feveral of the old writers. Rebcc y 
rebecquin. See Menage, in v. Rebec. In England's Helicon, 1614, is 
The Shepherd Arflius bis Jong to Lh Rebeck, by Bar. Yong. 

Steevens. 

It 
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Pet. O, I cry you mercy ! you are the finger : I will 
fa v for you. It is — mu/tc/c <witb her fol-ver found 1 , be- 
caufe fuch fellows as you z have feldom gold for found- 
ing 

Then mufick with her filler found, 

With \fpeedy help doth lend redrcfs. [Exit, fonging. 

1 . Muf. What a peitilent knave is tnis fame ? 

2. Muf. Hang him, Jack! Come, we'll in here; tarry 
for the mourners, and ftay dinner. [Exeunt. 



ACT V 3 . SCENE I. 

Mantua. A Street. 

Enter Romeo. 

Rom. If I may truft the flattering eye of fleep 4 , 
My dreams prefage fome joyful news at hand : 



My 



It is mentioned by Milton, as an inftrument of mirth : 
u When the merry bells ring round. 
u And the jncund rebecks found,—." Ma lone. 

* — fiver found,] So, in The Return front Par nafus, 1606: 

" 'Faith, fellow fidlecs, here's no filter found in this place." 
-Again, in Wily Beguiled, 1606 : 

M ——what harmony is this, 

" With fiver fund that glutteth Sophos' ears ?" 
Spenfcr perhaps is the firft who ufed this phrafe : 

" A fiver found that heavenly mufick feem'd to make." 

Steeyens. 

Edwards's fong preceded Spenfer's poem. Malone. 

* — becmufe fucb fellows as you—- ] Thus the quarto 1597. The 
others read — becaufe mufcians. I mould fufpedl that a fidler made the 
alteration. Ste evens. 

3 Aft V. The a&s are here properly enough divided, nor did any 
better diftribution than the editors have already made, occur to me in 
the perufal of this play ; yet it may not be improper to remark, that 
in the firft folio, and I fuppofe the foregoing editions are in the fame 
ftate, there is no divifion of the acts, and therefore fome future editor 
may try, whether any improvement can be made, by reducing them to * 
h; gth more equal, or interrupting the action at proper intervals, 

Johnson. 

* If I may truji the fatttr'mg eye of fee/),'] i. e. If I may confide in 
thofe delightful vifions which I have Jeen while aileep. The precifc 

Vol. XIV. H meaning 
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My bofom's lord 5 fits lightly in his throne ; 
And, all this day, an unaccultom'd fpirit 

Lifts 

meaning of the word flattering here, Is afcertained by a former pafTage in 
Aft II. 

" — — all this is but a dream, 

" Too flattcring-fiueet to be lubftantial." 
By the eye of fleep Shakfpeare, I think, rather meant '"the vifual power, 
which a man afieep is enabled by the aid of imagination to exercife, than 
the eye of the g«d of fleep. 

This is the reading «f the original copy in 1597, which in my opinion 
Is preferable in this and various other places, to the fubfequent copies* 
That of 1 599> and the folio, read: 

If I may truft the flattering truth of fleep, 
which by a very forced interpretation may mean, If I may confide in the 
plcafing vifions of fleep, and, believe them to be true. — Dr. Johnfon's 
interpretation is, " If I may truji the honefty of fleep, which I k>.:-u> 
however not to he jo nice as not often to pratlice flattery,'''' 

Otway, to obtain a clearer fenfe than that furni/hed by the words which 
Dr. Johnfon has thus interpreted, reads, lefs poetically than the original 
copy, which he had prcbably never fecn, but with nearly the lame 
meaning : 

H I may truft the flattery of fleep, 

My dieams prefagc fume joyful news at hand : 
and Mr. Pope has followed him. Ma lone. 

5 My bofom's lord — ] So, in K. Arthur, a Poem, by R. Chefter, 
j6ox : 

" That neither Utcr nor his counccli knew, 

" How his deepe hfome"s krd the dutchet's thwarted." 
The author, in a marginal note, declares, that by brfoms lord he means 
— -Cupid. Steevzns. 

So alfo, in the preface to Caltf.a Pcetarum, or the Bumble-bee, 1599 : 
_ whilft he \Cupid,] continues honoured in the world, we muft once 
a ycare bring him upon the ftage, either dancing, killing, laughing, or 
angry, or dallying with his darling*, /eating himfelf in their hrcafls," &c.. 
Thus too Shakfpeare, in Twelfth Night : 

It gives a very echo to the feat 

Where love is throh'd. 
Again, in Othello : 

YHd up, O Love, thy crown ar.d leaned throne. 
Though the pafTage quoted above from Othello proves decifively th*t 
Shakfpeare confidered the heart as the throne of love, it has been main- 
tained, fmce this note was written, ftrar.ge as it may feem, that by 
r.y lofem'i lord, we ought to underltand, net the gcd of love, but the 
heart. The words — love fits lightly on Lis throne, fays Mr. Mafbi, 
can only import " that Romro loved lefs intenfely tha i ufual." No- 
thing, lefs. Love, the lord of. my bofom, (fays the Ipeaker,) who has 
been much difquieted by the unfortunate events that have happened fince 
my marriage, is now, in confequence of my laft night's dream, gay and 
cheerful. The reading of the original copy— fits cheerful in his throne, 
afcertains the authoufs meaning beyond a doubt. 

When 
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Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
1 dreamt, my lady came and found me dead ; 
(Strange dream ! that gives a dead man leave to think,) 
And breath'd fuch life with kifles in my lips, 
That I revivM 6 , and was an emperor. 



When the port defcribed the god of love as fitting lightly on the 
heart, he was thinking, without doubt, of the common phrafe, a light 
hearty which fignified in his time, as it docs at prefent, a heart un- 

diiturbrd by care. 

Whenever Shakfpeare wi/hes to reprefent a being that he has per- 
foninVd, eminently happy, he almoft always crctvm him, or places him 
on a throne. So in K. Henry IF. P. I. 

" And on your eyelids crown the god of fleep." 
Again, in the play before us : 

" Upon his brow fhame is alham'd to fit : 
" Fcr 'tis a r/>rw where honour may be cntcn'd, 
" SAc monarch of the univerfal earth/' 
Again, more appofitely, in AT. Henry V, 
"J As if allegiance in tbeir bofoms fat, 
u Cnivncd with faith and conftant loyalty." Malone. 
In this note 1 have faid, that I thought Shakfpeare by the ng of flee** 
meant the vifual power which a man afleep is enabled by the aid of ima- 
gination to cxercife, rather than the eye of the Gvd of Jleep : but a line 
in King Richard III. which at the fame time ftrongly lupports the read- 
ing of the old copy which has been adopted in the text, now inclines 
me to believe that the eye of the god of fleep was meant : 
M My friend, I fpy fome pity in thy looks j 
" O, if thy eye be not a flatterer, 

" Come thou on my fide, and entreat for me." Maione. 
My bo/ow's lord — J Thefe three lines are very gay and pleafing. But 
why does Shakfpeare give Romeo this involuntary cheerfulnefs jurt before 
the extremity of unhappmefs ? Perhaps to mew the vanity of trufting to 
thofe unceitah and cafual exaltations or depreflions, which many confider 
as certain foretokens of good and evil. Johnson. 

The poet has explained this paflage himfelf a little further ort : 
" How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
" Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
u A lightning before death." 
Again, in G. Whetflone's Caftle of Delight, 1576 : 

" — a lightning delight againft his fouden deftrucHon." 

Steeveni. 

* I dreamt, my lady came and found me dead j— 
And breath'd fuch life with kiffes in my lips} 
That I revived, — ] Shakfpeare feems here to have remember'i 
Marlowe's Hero and Lcander, a poem which he has quoted in Al you. 
Like it : 

«« By this fid Hero— 

«< Viewing Leander's farce, fell down and fainted \ 

" He kifs'd her, and breathed Tife into her fyi," &c. MalonI. 

Ha . Ah me ! 

" •;». * . 

1 * • 

a 

* * *. 

• * • . \ ' ■ 4 • 
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Ah me ! how fweet is love itfelf pofleft, 
When but love's fhadows are lb rich in joy ? 

Enter Balthasar. 

News from Verona ! — How now, Balthafar ? 
Doll thou not bring me letters from the friar ? 
How doth my lady ? Is my father well ? 
How fares my Juliet* ? That I afk again ; 
• For nothing can be ill, if (he be well. 

Bal. Then ftie is well, and nothing can be ill; 
Her body fleeps in Capels' monument 7 , 
And her immortal part with angels lives ; 
I faw her laid low in her kindred's vault, 
And prefently took poll to tell it you : 
O pardon me for bringing thefe ill news, 
Since you did leave it for my office, fir. 

Rom. Is it even fo ? then I defy my ftars 8 ! — 
Thou know'ft my lodging : get me ink and paper, 
And hire poft-horfes ; I will hence to-night. 

Bal. Pardon me, frr, I will not leave you thus 9 : 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some mifadventure. 

R$m. Turn, thou art deceiv'd ; 
Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do : 
Haft- thou no letters to me from the friar ? 

* How fares my Juliet ?] So the firft quarto. That of 1599, and 
the folio, read : 

How dotb my lady Juliet ? Malonx. 
7 — in Capels' monument,] Shakfpeare found Cape/ and Capulet ufed 
indifcriminately in the poem which was the ground work of this tragedy. 
For Capels 1 monument the modern editors have fubftituted — Capulet** 
monument. Malonx. 

The old copies read in Capels 1 monument j and thai Gafcoigne in his 
Tleiuers, p. 51 : 

u Thys token whych the Mountacutes did bcare alwaies, fo that 
" 1 hey covet to be knowne from Capels, where they paife, 
" For ancient grutch whych long ago 'tweene thefe two houfes 
was." Stixvins. 
* 7 defy my Jfars /] Thus the original copy in 1597. The quarto of 
15^ a'-d the folio, read— I deny ycu, ftars. Malonx. 

9 Pardon me, Jir, I will not leave you thus :] This line, is taken from 
the quarto, 1597. The quarto, 1609, and the folio, read : 

" I do befeech you, fir, have patience." Stexvxns. 
So alfo the quarto, 1599, Malonx. 

- 
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[Exit Balthafar. 



"49 



Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 
Let's fee for means :-»-0, mifchief ! thou art fwift 
To enter in the thoughts of deiperate men U 
I do remember an apothecary 1 
And hereabouts he dwells, — whom late I noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows-. 
Culling of fimples ; meager were his looks, 
Sharp mifery had worn him to the bones* : vj 
And in his needy !hop a tortoife hung, 
An alligator ftuiPd*, and other fkins 
Of ill-fhap'd filhes ; and about his fhelves. 
A beggarly account of empty box^s 3 , 

1 1 do rtmemher an apothecary, Sec] It Is clear, I think, that SfUk* 
fpeare had here the poem of Rtmcus and Juliet betotc him \ for httl 
borrowed more than one expreflion from thence 1 

w And feeking long, alas, too foon ! the thing he fought, he found* r 
" An apothecary fat unbufied at his door, 
** Whom by his heavy countenance he gue fifed to be poor ; 
i( And in his (hop he faw his boxes were but few, 
M And in his window of his wares there was fo fmall a Jbew : 
« f Wherefore our Romeus afl'uredly hath thought, 
«« What by no friendfhip could be got, with money mould be bought;. 
" For needy lack is Kke the poor man to compel 
«< To fell that which the city's law forbiddeth him to fell.— 
€t Take fifty crowns of gold, (qutth he) »■ 
u Fair fir, (quoth he) be fure this is the fpeeding geer, 
" And more there is than you fhall need ; for half of that is ther» 
" Will ferve, I undertake, :n lefs than half an hour 
" To kill the ftrongeft man alive, fuch is the poifon's power." 



a An alligator fluffed—] It appears from Name's tfave with yoif t$ 
Saffron Warden, 1 596, that a ftuft'd alligator, in Shakfpeare*s time* 
made part of tht furniture of an apothecary's mop. M He made (fay» 
Nake,) an anatomie of a rat, and after hanged her over his head, inftead 
of an apothecary's crocodile, or dried alligator.'* Maloni. 

3 A beggarly account of empty boxes,] Dr. Warburton would read, 
* braggartly account j but beggarly is probably right ; if the boxes were 
tmpty y the account was more beggarly, as it was more pompous. 
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Green earthen pots, bladders, and mufty feeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roles, 
Were thinly fcatter'd, to make up a (hew. 
Noting this penury, to myfelf 1 laid — 
An if a man did need a poifon now, 
Whole fale is prefent death in Mantua, 
Here lives a caitiff wretch would fell it him. 
O, this fame thought did but fore-run my need ; 
And this fame needy man mull fell it me. 
As I remember, this lhould be the houfe : 
Being holiday, the beggar's mop is (hut.— 
What, ho ! apothecary ! 

Enter Apothecary. 
Ap. Who calls fp loud? 

kom. Come hither, man. — I fee, that thou art poor ; 
Hold, there is forty ducats : let me have 
A dram of poifon ; fuch foon-fpeeding geer 
As will difperfe itfelf through all the veins, 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead ; 
And that the trunk may be difcharg'd of breath 
As violently, as halty powder fir'd 
Dj:h hurry from the fatal cannon's womb. 

jip. Such mortal drugs 1 have ; but Mantua's kw 
Is death, to any he that utters them. 

KuiU Ait thou fo bare, and full of wretchednefs, 
And fear'ft to die ? famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppremon ftarveth in thy eyes 4 , 

Upon 

* Need and epprcjfien ftarwth in tby eyesy") The firft quarto reads : 

" And itarved famine dwelleth in thy cheeks." 
The quartus, 1599, 1609, and the folio: 

" Need and oppreffion flawctb in thy eyes." 
Our modern editors, without authority, 

** Need and oppreilion fiarc within thy eyes." Steevens. 
This modern reading was introduced by Mr. fope, and was founded on 
that of Otway, in whofe Caius Marius the line is thus exhibited : 

'< Need and opprefliun fiareth in thy eyes."" 
The word ftarved in the firlt copy <hews that ftaruetb in the text is 
right. In the quarto of 1597, this fpcoch ftands «1hi6 : 

And doft thou fear to violate the law ? 

The law is not thy friend, nor the lawes friend, 

And therefore make no confeience of the law. 

Upon thy back hangs ragged miferie, 

And ftarved famine dwelleth in thy cheeks. 

The 
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Upon thy back hangs ragged mifery 5 , 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law : 
The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 

Jp. My poverty, but not my will, confents. 

Rom. I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 

Af. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the ftrenoth 
Of twenty men, it would diipatch you ftraight. 

Rom, There is thy gold ; worfe poifon to men's fouls> 
Doing more murders in this loathlbme world, 
Than thefe poor compounds that thou may 'ft not fell : 
I fell thee pcifon, thou haft fold me none. 
Farewel; buy fooJ, and get thyfelf in flefh.— . 
Gome, cordial, and not poifon ; go with me 
To Juliet'? grave, for there mult I ufe thee. [i?*¥//*f» 

SCENE XL 
Friar Lawrence's CoV, 
Enter Friar John, 
John, Holy Francifcan friar ! brother, ho I 

Enter Friar Lawrence. 

Law. This fame mould be the voice of friar John.— 
Welcome from Mantua : What fays Romeo ? 

The laft line is in my opinion preferable to that which has been fub- 
ftiruttd in its place, but it could not be admitted mto the text without 
omitting the words— famine i: m thy chute, and leaving anliemiftick. 

Mai.onf. 

5 Upon thy back langs ragged mifery,] So, in Kyd's Cornelia, a 
tragedy, 1594: 

" Upon thy back where viijery doth ft, 
" O Rome, &c. Malone. 
This is the reading of the oldeft copy. I have reftored it in preference 
to the following line, which is fbund in all the l'ubfequent impreflions : 
" Contrmpt and beggary lung upon thy back." 
In the Tirft Part of Jeronime, 1605, is a pafiage fomewhat refembling 
tills of Shakfpearc : 

" Whofe famirtTd jaws look like the chaps of death, • 
** Upon whole eye brows hang damnation." Ste evens. 
Jcror.imo was performed btlore J 590, Ma lows. . » 

H 4 Or, 
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Or, if Lis mind be writ, give me his letter. 

John. Going to find a bare- foot brother out, 
One of our order, to afibciate me 6 , 
Here in this city vifrdng the fick, 
And finding him, the fearchers of the town, 
Sufpcdling that we both were in a houfe 
Where the infectious peftileucc did reign, 
SeaPd up the doors, and would not let us forth ; 
So that my fpced to Mantua there was ftay'd. 

Laiv. Who bare my letter then to Romeo ? 

John. I could not fend it, — here it is again,— 
Nor get a meflenger to bring it thee, 
So fearful were they of infection. 

Law. Unhappy fortune 1 by my brotherhood, 
The letter was not nice 7 , but full of charge, 

6 One of our order, to afioctate mi,] Each friar has always a com- 
panion aligned him by the fuperior, whenever he a/ks leave to go out f 
•nd thus, lays Baretti, they are a check upon each other. Stilvins. 

Going to find a bare- foot brother cut, 

One of our order, to officiate me, 

Here in tbit city 'vifitir.g the Jick, 

And finding bim, the fearchers of ti e ttnvrt 

Suffering, Sec] So, in The Tragical/ Hyjfcry •/ Rmm and 

Juliet, 1562 : 

•« Apace our friar John to Mantua him hies 5 

u And, for becauie in Italy it is a wonted guife 

M That friars in the town fhouid ftldom walk alone, 

M But of their convent aye J):ould be accompanied with one 

44 Of bis prof jjion, ilraight a houfe he fintieth out, 

" In mind to take fome friar with him, to walk the town about." 

Our authour having occafion for friar John, has here departed from 
/ the poem, and fuppofed the peftilen.ee to rage at Verona, inftead of 
Mantua. 

Friar John fought for a brother merely for the fake of form, to accom- 
pany him in his walk, and had no intention of vifiting the fick \ the 
words therefore, to afjhciate me, muft be confidcred as parenthetical, and 
Here in this city, Sec. muft refer to the bare- foot brother. 

I formerly conjectured that the pafTage ought to be regulated thus ; 
Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 
One of our order, to aflbciate me, 
And finding him, the fearchers of the town 
Here in this city vifiting the fick, Sec. 
But the text is certainly right. The fearchers would have had no 
ground of fufpicion, if neither of the friars had been in an infected' 
houfe. Ma lone. «» 

7 — n as not nice, — ] i. e. was not written on a trivial or idle fubject. 
Nice fignifies faolijh in many parts of Cower, and Chaucer. The 

learned editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 1775, obferves, that H. 
Stephens informs us, that nice was the old French word for niais, one of 
the fynonymcs of/of.. Apol. Hero4 U u c. 4. Stxevins. 

Of 
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Of dear import ; and the neglecting it 
May do much danger : Friar John, go hence ; 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it ftraight 
Unto my cell. 

John K Brother, I'll go and bring it thee. [Exit* 
I Law. Now mud I to the monument alone ; 

Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake 8 ; 

She will bemrew me much, that Romeo 

Hath had no notice of thefe accidents : 

But I will write again to Mantua, 

And keep her at my cell till Romeo come ; 

Poor living corfe, clos'd in a dead man' tomb ! [Exit, 



. SCENE Uh 

* 

A Church-yard ; in it, a monument belonging to the CapUr 

lets. 

Enter Paris, and his Page, bearing flowers and a torch. 

- ? 

Par. Give me thy torch, boy : Hence, and Hand 
aloof ; — 

Yet put it out, for I would not be feen. 
Under yon yew-trees lay thee all along, 
Holding thine ear clofe to the hollow ground ; - 
So (hall no foot upon the church-yard-tread, 
(Beingloofe, unfirm, with digging up of graves,) 
But thou (halt hear it : whittle then to me, 
As fignal that thou hear'll fomething approach. 
Give me thofe flowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 

Page. I am almoft afraid to ftand alone 
Here in the church-yard ; yet I will adventure. [retires. 

Par. Sweet flower, with flowers I ftrew thy bridal 
bed : 

Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit doll contain 
The perfect model of eternity ; . 

8 Within this three hours will fair Juliet nvale j] Infteai of this line, 
and the concluding part of the fpcech, the quarto, 1597, reads only ; 
«« Left that the lady fliould before I come 
•« Be wak'd from fleep, I will hye 

w To free her from t^at tombe of miferie." Stiwiks, 

H 5 . Fair 



* 
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Fair Juliet, that with angels doft remain 9 , 
Accept this latefl favour at my hands ; 
That living honour'd thee, and, being dead, 
With funeral praifes do adorn thy tomb ! 

[The boy wbifileu 
The boy gives warning, fomething doth approach. 
"What curfed foot wanders this way to-night, 
To crofs my obfcquics, and true love's rites ? 
What, with a torch ! — muffle me, night, a while, [retires. 

Enter Romeo, and Balthasar nmth a torch, tnattock, 

Rom. Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. 
Hold, take this letter ; early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 
Give me the light : Upon thy life I charge thee, 
Whate'er thou hear'ft or feeft, itand all aloof, 
And do not interrupt me in my courfe. 
Why I defcend into this bed of death, 
Js, partly, to behold my lady's face ; 
~But 0 chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring ; a ring, that I mult ufe 
In dear employment 1 : therefore hence, be gone : — 
But if thou, jealous, dolt return to pry 
Jn what I further mall intend to do, 
By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 
And ftrew this hungry church-yard with thy limbs : 

*> Fair Juliet, that ivhb ar.gth, &c] Thefe four lines from the old 
edition. Pope. 

The folio has thefe lines : 

M Sweet flow'r, with flowers thy brid.il bed I ftrew j 

«« O woe ! thv canopy is c\ift nnd (tones, 
" Which with jwuet water nightly I will dew, 

" Or, wanting that, with tear.s diftill'd by moans. 
" The obfequies that I for thee will keep, 

M Nightly fliall be, to ftrew thy grave, and weep." John sow. 

Mr. Pope has followed no copy with exac*tnefs 5 but took the fiift and 
fourth lines from the elder quarto, omitting the two intermediate vorfes, 
-which I have reftored. Steevens. 

The folio follows the quarto of 1599. In the text the feven lines are 
printed as they appear in the quarto, 1597. Ma lone. 

1 —dear employment:] That is, atlion of imports nee % Gems were - 
furpofcd to kuve great power and virtues. Johnson. 



The 
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The time and my intents are favage-wild * ; 
More fierce, and more inexorable far, 
Than empty tygers, or the roaring fea. 

Bal, I will be gone, fir, and not trouble you. 

Rom, So fhalt thou mew me friendfhip. — Take thoa 
that : 

Live, and be profperous ; and farewel, good fellow. 

Bal. For all this fame, I'll hide me hereabout ; 
His looks I fear, and his intents 1 doubt. [retires. 

Rom. Thou deteftable 3 maw, thou womb of death, 
Gorg'd with the deareft morfel of the earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 

[(freaking up the monument* 
And, in defpight, I'll cram thee with more food ! 

Par, This is that banifh'd haughty Montague, 
That murder'd ^y love's coufin with which grief, 
It is fuppofed, the fair creature dy'd, — 
And here is come to do fome villainous mame 
To the dead bodies : I will apprehend him. — [advances. 
Stop thy unhallow'd toil, vile Montague ; 
Can vengeance be purfu'd further than death ? 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee : 
Obey, and go with me ; for thou mud xiic. 

Rom* I mud, indeed ; and therefore came I hither.—* 
Good gentle ycuth, tempt not a del pc rate man, 
Fly hence and leave me ; — think upon thefe gone ; 
Let them affright thee. — I befeech thee, youth, 
Heap not another fin 4 upon my head, 
By urging me to fury : — O, be gone ! 
By heaven, I love t^ee belter than myfclf ; 

• 

2 — favage-iv-ld ;] Here the fp-icch concludes in the old copy. 

Steevens. 

3 — detejlabU—'] Th.'s word, which is now accented on the flcond 
fyllabie, was once accented on the firft ; therefore this line did not 
originally feem to be inharmonious. So, in the Tragidie of Crwjus, 
1604 : 

" Court With vain wards and de'uftable Ives." 
Again, in Shakfpcare's AT. Jihn, Atf III. Sc.'iii : 

" And Itvill ktffi thy detcflah/e bones." Stie yens. 
Again, in Daniel's C»W Warrts y i $V5 : 

" Such dittftublt vile impiety." Ma lone. 

4 Heap not anther fin — J Thus the quarto 1597. So, in the poem 
of Romeui ar.d Juliet ? 

" With lighs and fated tears her driving doth begin, 
" For (he of beaded furrows hath to.fpeak, and not of /n.'* 
The quarto 1599 a.nd folio have— Put not, Malum, 

■ 

For 
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For I come hither arm'd againft: myfelf : 

Stay not, be gone ; — live, and hereafter fay— 

A madman's mercy bade thee run away. 

Par. I do defy thy conjurations 5 , 
And do attach thee as a felon here. 

Rom. Wilt thou provoke me ? then have at thee, boy. 

[7 bey fight. 

Page. O lord ! they fight : I will go call the watch. 

[Exit Page. 

Par. O, I am flain ! [falls.] — If thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [die*\ 

Rom. In faith, I will : — Let me perufe this face ;-— 
Mercutio's kinfman, noble county Paris : — 
What faid my man, when my betofTed foul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? I think, 
He told me, Paris mould have marry'd Juliet : 
Said he not fo ? or did 1 dream it fo ? 
Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 
To think it was fo ? — O, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in four misfortune's book ! 
I'll bury thee in a triumphant grave, — 
A grave ? O, no ; a lantern, ilaughter'd youth, 
For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 

5 I do defy thy conjurations,] So the quarto 1597. Inftcad of this, 
in that of 1 599, we &nd-—commiration. In the next quarto of 1609 
this was altered to eotnmiteration, and the Julio Wing probably printed 
from thence, the fame word is exhibited there. The obvious interpre- 
tation of thefe words, u J refufe to do at tbcu conjure/} me to do, i. e. to 
depart " is in my appreherficn the true one. Maloni. 

Paris conceived Romeo to have burft open the monument for no other 
purpofe than to do Jome •villainous Jbame on the dead bodies, fuch as 
witches are reported to have pracYifed ; and therefore tells him he defies 
him, and the magic artr which he fufpefts he is preparing to ufe. So, 
jn Paintefs tranfiation of the novel, torn. ii. p. 244. " — the watch of 
the city by chance paflid by, and feeing light within the grave, fufpe&ed 
itraight that they were necromancers which had opened the tombs to abufc 
the dead bodies for aide of their arte." 

To defy, anciently meant to refufe or deny. So, in the Death of Robert 
Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 : 

" Or, as I faid, for ever I defy your company." 
Again, in the Miferies of Queen Margaret, by Drayton I 

«« My liege, quoth he, ail mercy now defy, 11 
Again, in Spcnfer's Faery Queen, b. ii. c. 8 : 

w Foole, (faid the Pagan) I thy gift defye." 
Paris may, however, meaa — 1 refufe to do as thou tonjureft me to do, 
Ui. to depart, Stssvshs. 

• • - • • • , * 

Thii 

* 
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This vault a fcafting prefence 6 full of light. 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr'd 7 . 

[laying Paris in the monument \ 
How oft whrn men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death : O, how may I 
Call this a lightning 8 ? — O, my love 1 my wife ! 
Death, that hath fuck'd the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty 9 : 
Thou art not conquer'd ; beauty's enfign yet 
Is crimfon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 

e — prefence-—^ A prefence means a publick room, which is at 
times the prefence-chamber of the fovereign. So, in the Noble Gentle- 
nun, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Jacques fays, his mafter is a duke, 

" His chamber hung with nobles, like a prefence." Mason. 
Again, in Weftward for Smelts, 1620: "—the king fent for the 
wounded man into the prefence." Ma lone. 

This thought, extravagant as it is, is borrowed by MidJleton in his 
comedy of Blunt Mafier Conftable, 1 602 : 

" The darker* dungeon 'which fpite can devife 

M To throw this carcafe in, her glorious eyes 

u Can make as lightfome as the faireft chamber 

" In Paris Louvre." Steevens. 

7 —by a dead man interred.] Romeo being new determined to put an 
end to his life, confiders himfelf as already dead. Maione. 

8 — 0, how may J 

Call this a lightning I think we ihould read, 
— 0, now may I 

Call this a lightning.--- Johnson. 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1599. The firft copy 
reads : But how, &c. which fhews that Dr. Johnfon't emendation cannot 
be right. Ma lone. 

This idea occurs frequently in the old dramatic pieces. So, in the 
fecoiid part of The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 : 

" I thought it was a lightning before death, ' 

u Too fudden to be certain." 
-Again, in Chapman's tranflation of the 1 5th Iliad : 

" — fince after this he had not long to live, . 

" This lightning few before his death." 
Again, in his tianflation of the 18th Odyffey : 

" extend their cheer 

" To th* utmoft lightning that ftUl u/hers death." Steevens. 

9 Death, that bath fuck y d the honey of thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty :] So, in Daniel's C:-nplain$ 
»f Rofamond, 1594:. 

M Decayed rofes of difcolour'd cheeks v 
u Do yet retain fome notes of former grace, 
« And ugly death fits faire within her face," Ma lone. 
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And death's pale flag is not advanced there 
Tybalt, ly'fl thou there in thy bloody meet* ? 
O, what more favour can 1 do to thee, 
Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain, 
To funder his that was thine enemy ? 
Forgive me, coufin ! — Ah, dear Juliet, 
Why art thou yet fo fair ? Shall 1 believe 
That unfubftantial death is amorous 3 ; 



And 



* — beauty** enfign yet 

Is cr'vrfcn in tky Zips, and in thy cheeks, 

And death's pale fag, &c] So, in Daniel's Vcmfilaifst of Rofa- 
mend, 1594: 

" And nought-refpr cting death (the laft of paines) 

" Plac'd his fait colours (th' enfign of his might) 

** Upnn his new-got fpoil &c. 
In the firft edition of Rvrxo and Juliet, Shakfpeare is lefe florid in his 
account of the lady's beauty j and only f lys : 

« ah, dear Juliet, 

" How well thy beauty doth become the grave !** 
The fpeech, as it now ftands, is firft found in the quarto, 1599. 

Steevens. 

And death's fale fag is net advanced there.] An irgenious friend fome 
time ago pointed out to me a pafftge of Marini, which bears a very ftron^ 
refemblance to this : 

Mortc la'nfegna fua pallida e bianca 
Vmcitrice foitgo fu y l volto mio. 

Rime lugubri, p, 149. ed. Venet. 1605. Tyrwhitt. 
■ Tybalt, If ft tbou there in tly bloody Jbeet ? &c] So, in Painter's 
tranflation, torn. ii. p. 44a : " — what greater or more cruel fatisfaction 
canft thou defyre to have, or henceforth hope for, than to fee hym which 
murdered thee, to be empoyfoned wyth hys owne handes, and-buryed by 
thy fyde r" Steetens 
3 ■■ ■ Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet Jo fair f pall I believe 

That unjulftant'ial death is amorous j &c] So, in Daniel's CcmfUmt 
of Rcfamond, ^594: 

" Ah, now, methinks, I fee death dallying fecks 
M To entertain itjelfe in love's frvtete plate," 
Inftead of the very long notes which have been written rm this con- 
troverted paflage, I fhall lay before the reader the lines as they arc exhi- 
bited in the original quarto df 159?, and that of 1599, wi *h which the 
folio correfponds. 

In the quarto 1597, the paflage appears thus : 
— — — Ah dear Juliet, 
How well thy beauty doth become this grave ! 
O, 1 believe that unfubftantial death 
la amorous, and doth court my love. 
Therefore will I, Q here, 0 ever here, 

SB 
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And that the lean abhorred monfler keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? 

« 

Set up my everlafting reft 
"With worms that arc thy ch amber -maids, 0 
Come, defperate pibt, now at once run on 
The dath'ing recks thy fca-fick w ary barge : 
Here's to my love.-— O, truo . , 

Thy drugs are fwift : thus with Jfs I ui:. [foils* 
In the quarto 1^99, aid the folio, (except thit the folio has arms 
infteai of arm, J the lines ftand thus : 

Ah dear Juliet, 

Why art th.u yet lb fair ? I will believe 

Shall I believe that uofubfu death is amorous, 

And that the lean abhorred monfler keeps 

Thi< here in dark to Ik; his -paramour , 

For fear of that I ftill will ftay with thee, 

And never from this palace [palat 4°J of dim night 

[Depart again. Come, lie thou in my arm : 

Here's to thy health where e'er tbw tumble]} in. 

O true apathecsry ' 

Thy drugs are quick : thus with a kifs I die.] 

Pepait again ; here, here, will I remain 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids : O, here 

Will I fet up my everlafting reft, 

And fhake the yoke of in'aufpicious ftars, Sec. 

Come, bitter conduct, come, unfavoury guide ! 

Thou defperate pilot, now at once run on 

The dafhing rocks thy fea-fick weary bark ! 

Here's to my love. O, true apothecary, 

Thy drugs are quick : thus with a kifs I die. 
There cannot, I think, be the fnv.lleft doubt that the words included 
within crotchets, which are not found in the undated quarto, were 
repeated by the careleflnefs or ignorance of the transcriber or com- 
pofitor. In like manner, in a former kene we have tw> i'mcs evidently 
of the fame import, one of which only the poet could have intended to 
•retain. See p. 127, n. 6. 

In a preceding part of this paflage Shakfpeare was probably in doabt 
whether he mould write : — 

— I will believe 

That unfubftantial death is amorous ; 
Or, 

— Shall I believe 

That unfubftantial death is amorous $ 
and having probably erafed the words / will believe imperfe-c^ly, thj 
wife compofitor printed the rejected words as well as thoie intenied to 
be retained. 

With rcfpecl to the line, 

Here's to thy health, where'er thou tumbled in, 
it is unnecefTary to inquire what was intended by it, the paflage in which 
this line is found, being afterwards exhibited ia another form j and being 

much 
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For fear of that, I will Hill ftay with thee ; 

And never from this palace of dim night 

Depart again ; here, here will I remain 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids ; O, here 

Will I fet up my everlafting reft 4 ; 

And make the yoke of inaufpicious ftars 

From this world- wearied flefh. — Eyes, look your laft ! 

Arms, take your laft embrace ! and lips, O you 

The doors of breath, fcal with a righteous kifs 

A datelefs bargain to engrofling death 5 ! — 

Come, bitter conduct 6 , come, unfavoury guide ! 



much more accurately exprefTed in its fecond than its firft exhibition, we 
have a right to prefume that the poet intended it to appear in its fecond 
form, that is, as it now appears in the text. Ma lone. 

4 — my cverlafring reji ;] See a note on fcene 5th of the preceding 
Act. So, in the Spanijh Gipfw, by Middleton and Rowley, 1653 : 

«* , could 1 jet up my reji 

€t That he were loft or taken prifoner, 

" I could hold truce with forrow." 
To Jet up cne"s reji is to be determined to any certain purpofe, to reft in 
perfect confidence and resolution, to make up one's mind. Again, in 
the fame play : 

" Set up thy reji ; her marrieft thou, or none." St ee yens. 

5 - Eye* j lock your laji ! 

Arms, take ycur km embrace f and lips, 0 you 
The dwrs of breath, jeal with a righteous kifs 

A iateltjs bargain to engrcjfing death !] So, in Daniel's Complaint of 
Jtojamond, 1 594 : 

" Pitiful mouth, faid he, that living gaveft 

" The fwceteft comfort that my foul could with* 

O be it lawful now, that dead, "thou haveft 
" The forrowir.g farewell of a dying kifs ! 
" And you, fair eyes, containers of my blifs,- 
4i Motives of love, born to be matched never, 
*' EntombM in your fweet circles, fleep for ever !** 
I think there can be little doubt, from the foregoing lines and the 
other paffages already quoted from this poem, that oar authour had read 
it recently before he wrote the laft act of the prcfent tragedy. 

Malone. 

— to tngrojjing death /] Engrojftng fcems to be here ufed in its clerical 
fenfe. Malone. 

• Come, bitter conducl,] Marfton alfo in his fatires, 1599, ufes ctnduS 
for conduclor : 

" Be thou my conducl and my genius.** 
So, in a former fcene in this play : 

«« And fire-ey'd fury be my conduil now. 1 ' 

t 

Thou 
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Thou defperate pilot, now at once run on 

The darning rocks thy fea-fck weary bark 1 

Here's to my love ! — [drinks.] O, true apothecary ! 

Thy drugs are quick. — Thus with a kifs I die. [die*. 



Enter, at the other end of the church-yard^ Friar Law- 
rence, with a lantern, cro%v, and fpade. 

Fri. Saint Francis be my fpeed ! how oft to-night 
Have my old feet (tumbled at graves 7 ? — Who's there? 
BaL Here's one, a friend, and one that knows yoa 
well. 

Fri. Blifs be upon you ! Tell me, good my friend, s 
What torch is yond', that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyelefs fculls ? afr I difcern, 
It burneth in the Capels' monument. 

BaL It doth fo, holy fir ; and there's my mailer, 
One that you love.- 

Fri. Who is it ? 

BaL Romeo. 

Fri. How long hath he been there f 

BaL Full half an hour. 

Fri* Go with me to the vault, 

BaL I dare not, fir : 
My matter knows not, but I am gone hence ; 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 
If 1 did ftay to look on his intents. 

Fri. Stay then, I'll go alone : — Fear comes upon me ; 
O, much I fear fome ill unlucky thing, 

Bal. As I did lleep under this yew-tree here, 

7 — • bow oft to mgbt 
Have my ojd feet Humbled at graves ?] This accident was reckoned 
ominous. So, in K. Henry VI. 

u For many men that Rumble at the threfhold, * 
(( Are well foretold, that danger lurks within.** 
.Again, in K. Richard III. Haitings. going to execution, fays ; 
« Three times to-day my fcofcioth horfe did Jtumlle." 

Stikvins. 
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I dreamt my matter and another fought 8 , 
And that my mailer flew him. 

Fri. Romeo? — [adwmces. 
Alack, alack, what blood is this, which ftains 
The ftony entrance of this fepulcher ? — 
What mean thefe mafterlefs and gory fwords 
To lie difcolour'd by this place of peace ?. 

[enter j the monumenU 
Romeo ! O, pale ! — Who elfe ? what, Paris too ? 
And fteep'd in blood ? — Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance !— • 
The lady Airs 9 . [ Juliet wakes, and ftirs. 

Jul. O, comfortable friar ! where is my lord ? 
I do remember well where I mould be, 
And tuere I am : — Where is my Romeo ? [Nc/Jk within. 

Fri. I hear fome noife. — Lady, come from that neft 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural ileep 1 j 
A greater Power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents ; come, come away : 
Thy hufband in thy bofom there lies dead 1 ; 

8 J die an. t tty msfler *k4 ermtker fingbt,] This is w.t of the touchea 
of nature that would have t leaped ihe hand of any painter left attentive" 
to it t!;a:i Slukfpeare. What happens to a pcrfon while he is under the 
maoifeft influence of fear, will feem to him, when he is recovered from 
it, like a dream. Homer, Book 8th, reprefer.ts Rhefus dying fart alleep, 
and as it were beholding his enemy in a dream plunging a fword into his 
bofom. Euftathius and Dacier both applaud this image as very natural ; 
for a man in fuch a condition, fays Pope, awakes no further than to fee 
confufedly what environs him, and to think it not a reality, but a viilon. 

Steeven s« 

9 The lady Jlirs.] In the alteration of this play now exhibited on the 
ftage, Mr. Garrick appears to have been indebted to Otway, who, per- 
haps without any knowledge of the ftory as told by Da Porto and Ban- 
dtllo, does not permit his hero to die before his wife awakes ; 

Mar. Jan. She breathes, and ftirs. 

Lav. [in the tomb.] Where am 1 ? blefs me ! Heaven ! *> 

'Tjj very cold, and yet here's fomething warm. 
Mar. Jun. She lives, ar.d tie frail both be made br.mcrtal. 
Speak, my Lavinij, fpeak fome heavenly news, 
And tell me how the gods defign to treat us. 
Lav. O, I have flept a long ten thoufand years*— 

What have they done with me ? I'll not be uCd thus : 
I'll not ived Sylla j Martin is my bufiand." Malonx. 
1 --and unnatural Jleep ,] Shakfpcare alludes to the fleep of Juliet, 
which was unnatural, being brought on by drugs. Steevens. 

* TLy bujband in fly befem there I'm deed j] Shakfpeare has been ar- 
raigned for departing from the Italian novel, in making Romeo die 

before 
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And Paris too ; come, Til difpofe of thee / 
Among a fifterhood of holy nuns : 
Stay not to queftion, for the watch is coming 3 ; 
Come, go, good Juliet, — [Noife again.] I dare no longer 
flay. [Exit. 

Jul. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away. — 
What's here ? a cup, clos'd in my true love's hand ? 
Poiibn, I fee, hath been his timelefs end : — 
O churl ! drink all ; and leave no friendly drop 4 ". 
To help me after ? — I will kifs thy lips ; 
Haply, fome poifon yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a reftorative. \}ffi s 
Thy lips are warm ! 

1. Watcb. [within.] Lead, boy: — Which way? 

Jul. Yea, noife ? — then I'll be brief. — O happy dag- 
ger ! [fnatcbing Romeo's dagger* . 

This 



before Juliet awakes from her trance j and thus lofing a happy oppor- 
tunity of introducing an affecting fcene between thcfe unfortunate lo- 
vers. But he undoubtedly had never read the Italian novel, or any 
literal tranflation of it, and was miflcd by the poem of Romeus and 
Juliet, the authour of which departed fro'n the lulian ftor^', making 
the poifon take efte& on Roman before Juliet awakes. Sec a tranf- 
lacion of the original pathetick narrative in Vol. XIV. in a note on the 
poem near the end. Ma lone. 

3 Stay not to queftion, for the watch M corning}] It has been objected 
that there is no iuch eftablifhment in any of the cities of Italy. Shak- 
fpeare feldom fcrupled to give the manners arid uf^es of his own coun- 
try to others. In this particular inftance the old poem was his 
guide : 

f 1 The weary watcb difcharg'd did hie them home to flcep. ,> 
Agnin : 

M The watchmen of the town the whilft are paflfcd by, 
M And through the .gates the candlelight within the tomb they 
fpy." Malone. 
* 0 churl ! drink all j and leave no friendly drop*] The text is here 
Kiade out from the qiurto of 1597 and that of 1599. The fir ft has— 

Jib churl ! drink all, and leave no drop for me ! 
The other : 

0 churl ! drunk all, and left no friendly drop, 
To help me after ? Maloni. 
5 Snatching Romeo's dagger.] So, in Painter's tranflation of Pierre 
Boijlcau, torn. ii. p. 244.— Drawing out the dagger which Romeo ware 
by his fide, flie pricked herfelf with many blows againft the heart." 

St E EVENS. 

It is clear that in this and mod other places Shakfpeare followed the 
poem, and not Painter, for Painter describes Romeo's dagger as hanging 

at 
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This is thy (heath; [/tabs her/elf.] there ruft, and let me 
die 6 . [fa/is on Romeo's body, and dies. 

Enter Watch, nvitb the Page of Paris. 



Page. This is the place ; there, where the torch dotlr 
burn. 

I. Watch. The ground is bloody ; Search about the 
church-yard ; 

Go, fome of you, who e'er you find, attach. [Exeunt fome* 

Pitiful fight ! here lies the county flain ; — 

And Juliet bleeding ; warm, and newly dead, 

Who here hath lain thefe two days buried. — 

Go, tell the prince, — run to* the Capulets,*— 

Raife up the Montagues, — fome others fearch 7 ;•— 

[Exeunt other Watchmen* 
We fee the ground whereon thefe woes do lie i 

at bh fde j where;-.s the rcrnm U filent 89 to the place where It hung, and 
our puchour, governed by t|?e falhion of his own time, fuppofes it tt 
have hung at Romeo's back I 

" And then part deadly fear, (for life ne had /he care,) 

u With hafty hand flie did draw out the dagger that he ware." 

Mai on 

^ 6 —there ruft, and let me die.] is the reading of the quarto, 1599s 
That of 1597 gives the pafiagc thus : 

M I, noife ? then muft I be refclute. * 

" Oh, happy dagger ! thou malt end my fear $ 

u Reft in my bofom : thus I come to thee. 1 " 
The alteration was probably made by the poet, when he introduced tht 
words, 

" This is thy fbeath." Steevens. 
7 Raife up the Montagues,— fome ethers fearch j] Here fefcms to be a 
rhyme intended, which may be eatily reftored j 

" Raife up the Montagues. Some others, go. 
M We fee the ground whereon thefe woes do lie, 
" But the true ground of* all this piteous iv*e 
" We cannot without circumftance defcry." Johnson* 
Tt was often thought fufficient, in the time of Shakfpeare, for the fe- 
«ond and fourth lines in a ftauza, to rhime with each other. 

S^EIVENg, 
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But the true ground of all thefe piteous woes,, 
We cannot without circumftance dcfcry. 

Enter feme of the Watch, wcitb Balthafar. 

a. Watch. Here's Romeo's man, wc found him in the 
church-yard. 

1. Watch. Hold him in fafety, till the prince come hi- 
ther. 



Enter another Watchman, with Friar Lawrence. 

y Watch. Here is a fri.ir, that trembles, fighs, and 
weeps : 

We took this mattock and this fpade from him, 
As he was coming from this church-yard fide. \ 
I. Watch. A great fufpieion ; Stay the friar too. 

Enter the Prince, and Attendants. 

Prince. What mifadventure is fo early up, 
That calls our perfon from our morning's reft ? 

Enter Capulbt, Lady Capulet, and Others* 

■■ Cap. What mould it be, that they fo (hriek abroad 8 ? 

La. Cap. The people in the ftreets cry — Romeo, 
Some — Juliet, and fome — Paris ; and all run, 
With open out-cry, toward our monument. 

Prince. What fear is this, which ftartles in our ears 9 ? 

1 . Watch. Sovereign, here lies the county Paris llain ; 
And Romeo dead ; and Juliet, dead before, 
Warm and new kill'd. 

8 —that tbey fo prick abroad ?] Thus the folio and the undated 
quarto. The quarto of 1599 has — that it fo /hriek abroad. Malone. 

9 IVkat fear is this, nvh 'tcb fiartles in our ears?] The old copies read 
— \* your ears. The emendation was maJe by Dr. Johnfon. 

Maloni. 

Prince: 

r 
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Prince. Search, feek, and know how this foul murd:r 
comes. 

1 . Watch. Here is a friar, and flaughter'd Romeo's man ; 
With inftruments upon them, fit to open 
Thefe dead men's tombs. 

Cap. O, heavens ! — O, wife 1 look how our daughter 
bleeds ! 

This dagger hath mifta'cn, — for, lo ! his houfe 

Is empty on the back of Montague, — 

And is mif-iheathed in my daughter's bofom*. 

La. Cap. O me ! this fight of death is as a bell, 
That warns my old age to a fepulcher. 

Enter Mo ntague, and Others. 

Prince. Come, Montague ; for thou art early up % 
To fee thy Ton and heir more early down. 

Men. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night 3 ; 

* 

1 This dagger bath mijla'en, for lo ! bis boufe 
Is empty on the back of Montague, 

And is mijheathed in my daughters bofom.~\ The words, u for, lo I 
bis houjc is empty on tbe back of Montague," are to be confidered as paren- 
thetical. 

The reading of the text is that of the undated quarto, that of 1609, 
and the folio. The quarto of 1599 rends— And it raifheathed. In the 
original copy of 1597 the line ftands thus : 

— This dagger has miftook, 

For lo ! the backe is empty of yong Montague, 

And it is flieathed in our daughter's breaft. Ma lone. 
It arp ju s that the dagger was anciently worn behind tbe back. Soj in 
The longer thou liveft the more fool thou art, 1570 : 

«« Thou mull weare thy fworde by thy fide, 

" And thy dagger handfumly at thy backe.** 
Again, in Humor's Ordinarie, Sec. an ancient collection of fatires, no 
date : 

(f See you the huge bum dagger at bis lacke?" Stiivens. 
a —-/or thou art early up, &c. ] This fpcech (as appears from the 
following paflage in The Second Part of the Downfall of Robert Earl 
of Hunthgdon, j6oi) has fomething proverbial in it: 
** In you i'faith the proverb's verified, 

" You are early up, and yet arc ne'er the near." Steevetjs. 
3 Sflas, try liege, my tuife is dead to-night \\ After this line the quart*' 
1597 add , 

u And young Bcnvolio is deccafed too." 
But this 1 fuppofc the poet rejected on his rcvifion of the play, as unne- 
cessary (laughter. Stjlev*ns» 

Grief 
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Grief of my fon's exile hath ftopp'd he-r breath : 
What further woe confpires agahril mine age ? 

Prince. Look, and thou (halt fee. 

Mon. O thou untaught ! what manners is in this 4 , 
To prefs before thy father to a grave ? 

Prince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 
Till we can clear tnefe ambiguities, 
And know their fpring, their head, their true defcent ; 
And then will 1 be general of your woes, 
And lead you even to death : Mean time forbear, 
And let mifchance be flavc to patience. — 
Bring forth the parties of fufpicion. 

Fri. I am the greateli:, able to do leaft, 
( Yet molt fufpetted, as the time and place 
Doth make againit me, of this direful murder ; 
And here I ftand, both to impeach and purge 
Myfelf condemned and myfelf excused. 

Prince. Then lay at once what thou doft know in this. 

Fri s . I will be brief, for my fhort date of breath 
Is net fo long as is a tedious tale 6 . 
Romeo, there dead, was huiband to that Juliet ; 
And (he, there dead, that Romeo's faithful wife : 
I married them ; and their ftolen marriage-day 
Was Tybalt's dooms-day, whole untimely death 
Baniih'd the new-made bridegroom from this city ; 
For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pin'd. 
You, — to remove that fiege of grief from her, — 

* 0 thou untaught ! Sec] So, in The Tragedy sf Darius y 1603 : 
" Ah me ! malicious fates have done me wrong : 
M Who came nrft to the wo: Id, flxouid firft depart. 
M It not becomes the uld t' oVr-livc the young ; 
" This dealing is prepoft'rous and o'er-th wart." Steevens. 

Again, in our poet's Rape of Lucrece : 

" If children pre-deceafe progenitors, 

" We are their offspring, a;,d they none of ours." Maloke-. 

5 Friar.'] It i:; much to be lamented, that the poet did not conclude 
the dialogue with the a£lion, and avoid a narrative of events which the 
audience already knew. Johnson. 

Shakfpeare was led into this uninterefting narrative by foU?wing too 
clofely The Tragical/ liyjlory of Rcmcus and "Juliet. Ma lone. 

6 — my Jhcrt date of breath 

Is not fo long as is a tedhus tale.] So, in the 91ft Pfalm : — " when 
thou art angry, all our days are gone j we bring our years to -an end, as 
it were a tale that is told." Malone. 

Betroth'd, 
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Betroth'd, and would have married her perforce, 
To county Paris : — Then comes (he to me ; 
And, with wild looks, bid me devife fome means 
To rid her from this fecond marriage, 
Or, in my cell there would fhe kill herfelf. 
Then gave I her, fo tutor'd by my art, 
A fleeping potion ; which fo took effect 
As I intended, for it wrought on her 
The form of death : mean time I writ to Romeo, 
That he fhould hither come as this dire night, 
To help to take her from her borrow'd grave, 
Being the time the potion's force ihould ceafe. 
But he which bore my letter, friar John, 
Was (laid by accident ; and yefternight 
Return'd my letter back : Then all alone. 
At the prefixed hour of her waking, 
Came I to take her from her kindred's vault ; 
Meaning to keep her clofely at my cell, ■ 
Till I conveniently could fend to Romeo : 
But, when I came, (fome minute ere the time 
Of her awakening,) here untimely lay 
The noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 
She wakes ; and I entreated her come forth. 
And bear this work of heaven with patience : 
But then a noife did fcare me from the tomb ; 
And ftie, too defperate, would not go with me, 
But (as it feems) did violence on herfelf. 
All this I know ; and to the marriage 
Her nurfe is privy : And, if aught in this 
Mifcarry'd by my fault, let my old life 
Be facrirlc'd, fome hour before his time, 
Unto the rigour of fevereft law. 

Prince, We ftill have known thee for a holy man.— • 
Where's Romeo's man ? what can he fay in this ? 

Bal. I brought my mailer news of Juliet's death ; 
And then in poll he came from Mantua, 
To this fame place, to this fame monument. 
This letter he early bid me give his father ; 
And threaten'd me with death, going in the vault, 
If I departed not, and left him there. 

Prince. Give me the letter, I will look on it. — 
Where is the county's page, that rais'd the watch ?— 
Sirrah, what made your mailer in this place ? 

Page. 
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m 

Page* He came with flowers to Itrew his lady's grave ; 
And bid me ftand aloof, and lb I did : 
Anon, comes one with light to cpe the tomb ; 
And, by and by, my mailer drew on him ; 
And then I ran away to call the watch. 

Prince. This letter doth make good the friar's words, ' 
Their courfe of love, the tidings of her death : 
And here he writes — that he did buy a poifon 
Of a poor 'pothecary, and therewithal 
Came to this vault t« die, and lie with Juliet. — 
Where be thefe enemies ? Capulct ! Montague !— 
See, what a fcourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love ! 
And I, for winking at your difcords too, 
Have loft a. brace of kinfmen 7 ; — all are punihYd. 

Cap. O, brother Montague, give me thy hand ; 
•This is my daughter's jointure, for no more 
Can I demand. 

. M:n. But I can give thee more : 
For I will raife her itatue in pure gold ; 
1 'hat, while Verona by that name is known, 
There {hall no figure at fuch rate be fet, 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 

Cap. As rich (hall Romeo by his lady lie ; 
Poor facritices of our enmity 1 

Prince. A glooming peace 8 this morning with it brings ; 
The fun, for forrcw, will not lhew his head : 



1 Have lofi a brace of k'wfmen ;] Mercutio and Paris : Mercutio Is 
exprefsly caiied the princj's kinfman in Act III. fc. iv. and that Paris 
alfo was the prince's kinfman, may be inferred from the following 
palfages. CuvuLt, fpeaking of the count in the fourth ac*r, defcribes 
him as " a gentleman of princely parentage," and, after he is killed, 
Romeo fa\s, 

" Let me perufe this face ; 

" Mercutio" i kin/many noble county Paris.",, Maloni. 
8 A gloaming peace, Sec] The modern editions read — gloomy; but 
ghomhg, which is the old reading,, may be the true one. So, in the 
Spanifj "Tragedy, 1 605 : * 

" Through dreadful fliades of tver-gioomir.g night." 
To gloom is an ancient verb ufed by Spenfer j I meet with it likewifC 
in the play of Tom Tyler and bis ivifc, 1661 : 

.*« If either he gafpeth or g/oometb." Steevens. 
Ghomy is the reading of the old copy in J 597 j for which glooming was 
fu|>ftituted in that of 1590. Malone. 

Vol. XIV. J G « 
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Go hence, to have more talk of thefe fad things ; 
Some lhall be pardon'd, and fome punifhed 9 : 
For never was a ftory of more woe, 

Than this of Juliet and her Romeo [Exeunt. 

* 

» 

5 Some Jhall be pardon'd, and fome purified :] This feems to be not 
a refblution in the prince, but a reflection on the various difpenfations 
of providence ; for who was there that could juftly be puniihcd by any 
human law ? Edwards's MSS. 

This line has reference to the novel from which the fable is taken. 
Here we read that Juliet's female attendant was banifhed for concealing 
the marriage ; Romeo's fervant fct at liberty becaufe he had only acted in 
obedience to his mailer's orders; the apothecary taken, tortured, con- 
demned, and hanged ; while friar Lawrence was permitted to retire to a 
hermitage in the neighbourhood of Verona, where he ended his life in 
penitence and peace. Steevens. 

i — Juliet and her Romeo,"] Shakfpeare has not effected the alteration- 
of this play by introducing any new incidents, but merely by adding to 
the length of the fcencs. 

The piece appears to have been always a very popular one. Marfton, 
in his iatires, 1598, fays : 

" Lufcus, what's play'd to-day ?— fuith, now I know 
" I fet thy Tips abroach, from whence doth flow 
« Nought but poor Juliet and Romeo." Steevens. 
Tor never was a ftory of more ivoe, 

Than this of Juliet and her Romeo."] Thefe lir.es feem to have 
been formed on - the concluding couplet of the poem of Roman and 
Juliet: 

« _ among the monuments that in Verona been, 

" There is no monument more worthy of the fight, 

« Than is the tomb of Juliet, and Romeus her knight." 

Ma lone. 

This play is one of the moll pleafing of our author's performances. 
The fcenes are bufy and various, the incidents numerous and impor- 
tant, the cataftrophe irrefifVibly affecting, and the procefs of the action 
carried on with fuch probability, at 1c art with 1'uch congruity to popular 
opinions, as tragedy requires. 

Were is one of the-kw attempts cf Shakfpoire to exhibit the conver- 
sion of gentlemen, to reive km the airy fprightlmefs of juvenile ele- 
gricf. Mr. Dryden meriiior.i a tradition, which might ealily reach 
hi-; time, of a declaration made by S.-ukfpenre, that he was obliged to 
kill Mercutio in the third aB, left he jhculd have hem killed by hint, 
Vet he thinks him no fuch fertmfablt ferfn, but that he might have 
Jived through the play, and died in bis led, without danger to a port. 
Dryden well knew, had he been in s queft of truth, th.it, in a pointed 
fentence, more regard is commonly had to the words than the thought, 
and that it is very feldom to be ligoroufly underftood. Mercutio's wit, 
gaiety, and courage, will always procure him frienfc that wifn him a ^ 
• longer life \ but his death is not precipitated, he has lived out the 
time allotted him in the conltru&icn of the play ; nor do J doubt the 

ability 
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ability of Shakfpeare to have continued his exiftence, though fome of 
his fallies arc perhaps, out of the reach of Diyden ; whofe genius was not 
very fertii_ of merriment, nor ductile to humour, but acute, argumen- 
tative, comprehenfive, and fublime. 

The nurle is one of the characters in which the author delighted : he 
has, with great fubcilty of diftinction, drawn her at once loquacious and 
fecret, obkquious and inl'olent, trufty and dilhoncft. 

His comick fcenes are happily wrought, but his patheticlc (trains are 
always polluted with fome unexpected depravations. His perfons, how- 
ever diftreflcd, have a conceit left them in their mifey, a tntjerable conceit, 

Johnson, 
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Perfons Reprefented. 

■ 

Claudius* King of Denmark. 

Hamlet, fon to the former, and nephew to the prefent, king* 

Polonius, Lord Chamberlain . 

Horatio, friend to Hamlet. 

Laertes, fon to Polonius. 

Voltimandi "J 

Cornelius, I CwrtUrh 

Rofencrantsc> I 

Guildenilern* J 

Ofricki a counter % 

An&thtr tWtiif* 

A IWrf, 

Bernardo, J Q * HfU 

FraneUeo, a Jtldttr, 

Rey naldo, fsrvant to Peloiliui . 

A Captain, An Amht*f[ad%r% 

Ghoft of Hamlet's father, 

i* ortinbras, Prince of Norway. 

Gertrude, Queen of Denmark, and mother of Hamlet, 
Ophelia, daughter of Polonius, 

Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Players, G rave-diggers t 
Sailors, Mejfengers, and other Attendants, 

• SCENE, Elfiriore. 



H A M L E T\ 



lc> n -;,m . 

ACT I. SCENE I. 



Elfinore. A Platform before the Caftle. 

Francisco on his poft. Enter to him Bernardo. 
Ber. Who's there ?. 

Fran. Nay, anfvver me *{ (land, and unfold yourfelf. 
• 

1 The original ftnry on whteh thti Hay I* bulk, may be foiled in Suxo 
CrammatUu* the Du.uih hiitorian. From thenee Belleroreft adopted it i.i 
his collection of novels, 'm feven volumei, which he began In 1564, r.od 
continued to publifli through fucceeding yeari. From this work, Ikt 
Hyflorieef llamblett, quarto, bkl. was tranflated. I hive hitherto mrc 
with no earlier edition of the play than one in the year 1604, though it 
muft have been performed before that time, as I have feen a copy of 
Speght'a edition of Chaucer, which formerly belonged to Dr. Gabriel 
Harvey, (the antagonift of Nafli) who, in his own hand-writing, has 
fet down the play, as a performance with which he was well acquainted, 
in the year 159S, His words are thefe; ** The younger fort take much 
*' delight in Shakefpeare's Venus and Adonis j but his Lucrece, and his 
M tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, have itin them to plcafe the 
M wifer fort, 1598." 

In the books of the Stationers* Company this piay was entered by James 
Roberts, July 26, 1602, under the title of '« A booke called The Re- 
verge of Hamlett, Prince rf Denmarke, as it was lately acted by the Lord 
Chamberlain his fervantes." 

In Eaftiuard Hoe by G. Chapman, B. Jonfon, and J. Marfton, 1605, 
is a fling at the hero of this tragedy. A footman named Hamlet enters, 
and a tankard- bearer afks him — " 'Sfoote, Hamlet, are you mad f" 

Steevins. 

Surely no fatire was here intended. Eajlivard Hoe was acted at 
Shnkfpeare's own playhoufe, (Blackfriers,) by the children of the 
revels, in 1605. 

A play on the fubject of Hamlet had been exhibited on the ftage be- 
fore the year 1 589, of which Thomas Kyd was, I believe, the authour. 
On that play, ai d on the bl. letter Hijiorie of Hamblet, our poet, I con- 
jecture, constructed the tragedy before us. The earlieft edition of the 
profe- narrative which I have feen, was printed in 1608, but it un- 
doubtedly was a republication. 

Shaklpeare's Hamlet was written, if my conjecture be well founded, 
in 1596. See An Attempt to ascertain the order of bis plays f Vol. I. 

Maloni. 

2 — me :] i. e. me t who am already on the- watch, and have a right to 
demand the watch-word. Steevins. 

I 4 Ber, 
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Mar. O, farewel, honeft foldier : 
Who hath reliev'd you ? 

Fran. Bernardo hath my place. 
Give you good night. [Exit Francifca. 

Mir. Holla! Bernardo! 

Ber. Say, 
What, is Horatio there ? 

Hor. A piece of him 5 . 

Ber. Welcome, Horatio ; welcome, good Marcellus. 

Hor. What, has this thing appear'd again to-night 6 ? 

Ber. I have feen nothii g. 

Mar. Horatio fays, 'tis but our fantafy ; 
And will not let belief take hold of him, 
Touching this dreaded fight, twice feen of us : 
Therefore I haye entreated him along, 
With us to watch the minutes of this night 7 ; 
That, if again this apparition come, 
He may approve our eyes 8 , and fpeak to it, 

Hor % Tuih ! tufh ! 'twill not appear. 

Ber. Sit down a while ; 
And let us once again aflail your ears, 
That are fo fortified againfl: our ftory, 
What we two nights have feen 9 . 

Hor. Well, fit we down, 
And let us hear Bernardo fpeak of this. 

* 

5 A piece of bim.] But why a piece? He fays this as he gives his 
hand. Which diredion mould be marked. Warburton. 

A piece of bhrty is, I btliove, no m;)rc than a cant expreflion. 

Steev-ens. 

6 Hor. Wbat, &?<:.] Thus the quarto, 1604. Thcfe words in the 
lolio are given to Mnrcdlus. Ma lone. 

7 — the minutes of this night j] This feems to have been an expreflion 
common in Shakl'pcare's time. 1 find it in one of Ford's plays, The 
Fancies, A& V. 

'* I promsfe ere the v;b:utes of the night j-^." Steeven?. 

8 He may approve our eyes, — J He may make good the tetFimony of 
our eyes j be aflured by h'rs own experience of the truth of that which tve 
have "related, in conjrqucr.ee cf having bten eye-ivitntjfcs to it. To approve 
in Shakfpeare's agi* fignifitd to make good, or ercabhfli, and is ib de- 
fined in Cawdrey's Alphabetical 'Table of hard Englijh words, 8vo. 1C04. 
So, in King Lear : 

" Good king, that mud approve the common faw I' 
*< Thou out of heaver/s btmedicYion corn'/t * 
«< To the warm fun." Malone. 

9 JVbai ivc tvjo nights have feen.] This line is by Hanmer given to 
Marceilu?, but without nrcelTiry. Johnson. 

I 5 At. 
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Ber. Lalt night of all, 
When yon fame liar, that's weftward from the pole, 
Had made his courfe to illume that part of heaven 
Where row it burns, Marcellus, and myfelf, 
The bell then beating one, — 

Mar. Peace, break thee off ; look, where it comes 
again ! 

Enter Ghost. 

Ber. In the fame figure, like the king that's dead. 
Mar. Thou art a fcholar, fpeak to it, Horatio. 
Ber. Looks it not like the king ? mark it, Horatio. 
Nor. IVJoft like : — it harrows me 1 with fear, and won- 
der. 

Ber. It would be fpoke to. 
Mar. Speak to it, Horatio. 

Hor. What art thou, that ufurp'ft this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majeity of bury'd Denmark 
Did fometimes march ? by heaven I charge thee, fpeak. 

Mar. It is offend^.. ,'„. 

Ber. See ! it ftalks ay. 

Hor. Stay ; fpeak ; i r k I charge thee, fpeak. 

[Exit Ghofh 

Mar. 'Tis gone, and will not anfwer. 

Ber. How now, Horatio ? you tremble, and look pale : 
Is not this fome thing more than fantafy ? 
What think you of it i 

x Hcr. Before my God, I might not this believe, 
Without the fenfible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 

Mar. Is it not like the king ? 

Hor. As thou art to thyfelf : 
Such was the very armour he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 
So frown'd he once, when, in an angry parle 4 , 

*.7f harrows pte, &c] To barrow is to conquer, to fubdue. The- 
word is of Saxon origin. So, in the old bl. 1. romance of Syr Eglamture 
cf Amyt : 

" "He fwore by him that bar reived hell." Stefvens. 
* — >an argry parle,] This is one of the affected words introduced by 
Lilly. So, i. Two Wije Men and all the Reft F<*h, 1619 : 

«* — that you told mc at our laft farlu" Stxzvins. 

He 
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He fmote the fledded Polacks on the ice 3 . 
*Tis ft range. 

Mar, Thus, twice before, and jump at this dead hour 4 , 
With martial Aalk hath he gone by our watch. 

Hor, In what particular thought to work 5 , I know not ; 
But, in the jrols and fcope 6 of mine opinion, 
This bodes lbme itrange eruption to our Hate. 

Mar, Good now, fit down, and tell me, he that knows, 
Why this fame ftrict and molt obfervant watch 
So nightly toils tne fubjeft of the land ? 
And why fuch daily call 7 of brazen cannon, 
And foreign mart for implements of war ! 
Why fuch impreis of ftiip-wiights, whofe fore talk 
Does not divide the funday from the week ? 
What might be toward, that this fweaty hafte 

3 He fmote the fledded Polacks on the ice.] Pofack was, In that age, 
the term for an inhabitant or* Poland : Polaaue, French; As in F. Da- 
vilbifs tranflation of Pafleratius's epitaph on Henry III. of France, pub- 
lished by Camden : 

" Whether thy chance or choice thec hither brings, 

" Stay, paflVnger, and wail the hap of king9. 

M This little fto,ie a great king's doth hold, . 

** Thac rufd the fickie French at*. acks bold : 

*' Whom, with a mighty warlike *t attended, 

u With trak'rous knife a cowlt iOnfter ended. 

" So frail are evsn the higheft earthly things ! 

** Go, pallenger, and wail the hjp of kings." Johnson. 
A Jled or jledge is a carriage without wheels, made u(e of in the cold 
countries, bo, in Tambur/aine or the Scythian Shepherd, 1590: 

<< ■ ., upon an ivory Jled 

" Thou ihalt be drawn among the frozen poles." Stkevens. 
All the old copies have PJax. — Mr. Pope and the fubfequent editors 
read — PolaXk ; but the corrupted word (hews, I think, that Shakfpeare 
wrote— Polacks, Malone. 

* — -jump at this dead hour—} Tfms the quvto, 1604. The folio, 
where we fome:imes ii.id a familiar word fdbfticuttd for one more ancient, 
reads— jufi at thii dead hour. Mai.one. 

• Jump and jufi were fynonymous in the time of Shakfpeare. So, in 
Chapman's AJi*y Day, [Oil : 

« Y mr appointment wis jump at three, with me." 
Again, in M. Kjjjin's tra- nation of the Andr'ia of Terence, 1588 : 

f* Comes he this day fo jump in the very time of this mar- 
riage ?" St SEVENS. 
5 In what particular thought tu -u'wA,] i, e. What particular train of 
thinking to follow. St e evens. 

* — g ro f s **d f c 'P* — J General thoughts, and tendency at Iarg<?» 

Johnson. 

7 — daily call — ] The quartos read cofi, St e evens. 

Doth 
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. Doth make the night joint-labourer with the da/ ; 
Who is't, that can inform me ? 

Hor. That can I ; v 
At leait, the whifper goes fo. Our laft king, 
"Whole image even but now appear'd to us, 
Was, as you know, b,y Fortinbras of Norway, 
Thereto prick'd on by a moft emulate pride, 
Dar'd to the combat ; in which, our valiant Hamlet 
(For fo this fide of our known world eiteem'd him) 
I)id flay this Fortinbras ; who, by a feal'd compact, 
Well ratify'd by law, and heraldry 8 , 
Did forfeit, with his life, all thole his lands, 
Which lie flood fciz'd of, to the conqueror : 
Againft the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king; which had.return'd 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 
Had he been vanquilher; as, by the fame co-mart 9 , 
And carriage of tne article defign'd 1 , 
His fell 10 Hamlet : Now, fir, young Fortinbras, 
Of unimproved mettle * hot and full, 

8 — ly law and heraldry*] i. e. well ratified by the rules of law, 
and the rorrns prefer! bed iure fec\aU\ fuch as proclamation, &c. • 

Malone. 

Mr. Upton fiys, that Shakfpeare fometimes express one thing by two 
fubftantiws, and that law and heraldry means, by the herald law. So 
Antony and Cleopatra, A& IV. j 
<c vVh; re rather I expect victorious life, 
to Than death ar.d honour," i. e. honourable death. 

Steeveks. 

Futtmham, in his Art of Pecfc, fneaks of the Figure of Twinr.es, 
c< horfes and burbes, for barbed korjti ; *uenim & dartes, for vemmous 
dartts," &c. Farmer*. 

* — as ly the fame co-mart,] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio 
reads — as by the fame covenant ; for which the late editions have given 
us— as by that covenant. 

Co-wart is, I fuppoiV, a joint bargain, a word perhaps of our poet's 
coinage. A mart fignifying a grt'at fair or market, he would not have 
fcrupied to have written to mart, in the fenfe of to make a bargain. 
In the preceding fpeech we find mart ufed for bargain or purchafe. 

Ma LONE. 

1 And carriage cf the article defigr'd,] Carriage is import: de/Ign'd, 
is firmed, drawn ftp between them Johnson. 

Cawdrey in his Alphabetical Table, 1604, d' fines the verb dejign 
thus. u To markc out or appoint for any purpofe.** See alfo Min- 
ihcu's Did*, 1617. " To defgne or mew by a token. \ Defigned is yet 
ufed in this fenfe in Scotland. The old copies have defeigne- The cor- 
rection was made by the editor of the fecond folio. Ma lone. 

2 Of unimproved mettle**] Full of unimproved mettle, is full of fpirit 
not regulated or guided by knowledge or experience. Johnson. 

Hath 
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Hath in the fkirts of Norway, here and there, 

Shark'd up a lilt of landlefs refolutes 3 , 

For food and diet, to fome enterprize 

That hath a ftomach in't 4 : which is no other 

(As it doth well appear unto our liate) 

But to recover of us, by ftrong hand, 

And terms compuliatory 5 , thofe forefaid lands 

So by his father loll : And this, I take it, 

Is the main motive of our preparations ; 

The fource of this our watch; and the chief head 

Of this pofl-haile and romage 6 in the land. 

Bet\ I think 7 , it be no other, but even fo: 
Well may it fort 8 , that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch ; fo like the king 
That was, and is, the queltion of thefe wars 9 . 

Hot, A mote it is 1 , to trouble the mind's eye. 
In the monVhigh and palmy ftate of Pvome*, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
f| The graves Hood tenantlefs, and the (heeted dead 

3 Shark'd up a !rf}, &C.1 I believe to fk>ark up means to pick up with- 
out diftinliiofij as the jhark hfh collects his prey. The quartos read/^tw- 
lefs in ft- id of landlefs. St f. evens. 

4 That hath a Itomach int ] Stomach, in the time of our author, 
was ufed for con/fancy, reflation. Johnson. 

* —c\rhN,/jxtcry,) So the quarto. Folio— ^cempulfathte* Malone. 

6 — rows J Tumultuous hurry. Johnson."" 

7 J think, &c] Thefe, and all other lines onnVd within crptchets 
throughout this play, are omitted in the folio edition of 1623.' The 
omiljior.s leave the play fomet.mcs better and fometimea worfe, and feem 
made only for the fake of abbreviation. Johnson. 

It may be worth while to obferve* that the title T pages of the firft quar- 
tos in 1604 and 1605, declare this phy to be enlarged to ahnojl as much 
againe as it ivas, according to the true and perfeel ceppy Ste evens. 

This and the following f ventcen lines are emitted in the folio. As I 
fliall thrau^hout this play always mention what lines are omitted in that 
copy, 1 have not thought it nccefiaiy to follow Dr Johnfon in diltin- 
gui thing the om'.ttfd lines by inclofing them within crotchets. 

Malone. 

8 Well may it fort,—] The caufe and the efFedr are proportionate and 
fuitable. Johnson. 

9 — the queftion of thefe wars.] The theme or fubjecl. So, m An~ 
tony and Cleopatra : 

u — You were the ivord of war." Malone. 

1 A mote it ] The firft quarto reads, a moth. Ste evens. 

A moth was only the old fpelli :g of mote, as I fufpected in revifing a 
paflage in K. John, where we certainly fliould read mote, Malone. 

2 —palmy ftate of Rome,] Palmy } for viRormu Popi, 

Did 
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Did fqueak and gibber in the Roman llreets ; 
• •••#•« 

As ftars with trains of fire and dews of blood; 
Difaiters dimm'd the fun 3 ; and the moift ftar 4 , 



Upon 



3 As fars toith trains of fre, and dcivs of blood J— - 
Difaflers dlwn'd tbt fun }] The quarto, 1604, reads 
Difaftcrt in the fun. 
For the emendation I am refponfible. It is ftrongly fupported not only by- 
Plutarch's account in the life of Cccfarj [*' alio the brightnefs of the 
funne was darkened, the which, all th .tyeare through, roie very fale, and 
fhu td m out,"] but by various paflagei in our authour's works. So, ia 
the 1 emfrfi : 

■ T have h»-diirtnd 
M The noon-tide fun" 
Again, in King Richard Hi 

*« As doth the blurtiing difcont?nted 
«< Wh-n he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
" To dim his glory. 1 ' 
Again, in our authour's i$th Sonnet : 

** Sometimes too hot the eye of heaven mines, 
M And often is his gold complexion dimm'd " 
I fufpett that the words As flars are a corruption, and have no doubt 
that either a line preceding or following the firft of thofe quoted at the 
head of this note, has been lofl} or that the beginning of one line has 
been joined to the end of ai. other, the intervening words being omitted. 
That luch conjectures are not merely chimerical, 1 have already proved. 

The following lines in Julius Cetfar, in which the prodigies that are 
faid to have preceded his death, are recounted, may throw fomc light on 
the portage before us : 

<< — - There h one within, 
«< B'- fides the things that we have heard and feen, 
« Recounts moft horrid figUs l"?en by the watch. 
<< A lionefs hath whtlp^ in the Itreets } 
«« And graves have yawn'd and yielded up their dead : 
M Fierce firy warriors fight upon the clouds, 
•< In iank?, and fijundrons, ai;d nght f rm of war, 
j f Which drizzel'd blood upon the capitbi 

\ " The no'fe of battle horded in the air, 

M Horfes do u< igh, and dying meq did groan ; 
« And ghofls did ihriek and fqueal about the ftrccts." 
The loft words perhaps contained a description of fity warriors fighting 
in the cUudti or of brands burning bright beneath the jtars 

The 15th book of Ovid's Mctan.irptofes, trar.flated by Gnulding, In 
which an account is given of the prodigies that preceded CaefuVdeatb, 
furnilhcd Shakfpeare with fome of the images in both thefe paffages : 
«« *— battels fighting in the clouds with criming armour flew, 
<« And dreadful Tumpcts founded in the ayre, and hdrnes eke blew, 
*< As warning men beforehand of the mifchiefe that did brew \ 
«■* And Phcebus alfo looking dim did caft a drowfie light, 
" Uppon the earth, which feemde likewife to be in fory plights : 

*« From 
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Upon vvhofe influence Neptune's empire (lauds* 
Was Tick almoil to dooms-day with eclipfe. 
And even 5 the like precurfe of fierce events*,— 
As harbingers preceding fUll the fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on 7 , — 
Have heaven and earth together demonilrated 
Unto our dimaturcs and countrymen. — x 

Re-enter 

<* 

ft From underneath beneath the (litres brandes oft fecrade burning 
bright. 

" It often rain'd drops of blood. The morning flar look'd blew, 
M And was befntted here and there with fpecks of lultie hew. 
« The moone had alio fpots of blood — 
(t Salt teares from ivorie — images in fundry places fell 
" The dogg- s did h wlc, and every where appeared ghaitly fprights, 
" And wich an earthquake ftuken was the to.vnc."— • 
Plutarch only fays, that « the funne was darkened," that « diverfe 
men were f?en going up and down in fire;" there were " fires in the 
element ; fpirites were feene running up and downe in the night, and fo- 
litaric birds fitting in the grrat market-place." 

The difagrceable recurrence ofj the word ftars in the fecond line in- 
duces me to believe that As Jiars in that which precedes, is a corruption. 
Perhaps Shakfpcare wrote : 

" Aflres with trains of fire,— 

and dews of blood 
Dfajlrous dimnVd the fun. 
The word afire is ufed in an old collection of pofms entitled D'urtj, 
addrefled $o the Earl of Ox-nforde, a book of which I know not the 
daw, but believe it was printed about 1580. In Othello we have at.tres, 
a word exactly of a fi.nilar formation. Malone.. 

* And the moift ftar, fee] i. c. the moon. So, in Marlowe's Hero 
and Lcander, 1398 : 

M Not that night-wand' ring, paie, and ivatry flat" Sec. 1 

Malont. 

5 And even, Sec ] Not only fuch prodigies have b?en fcen in Rome, 
but the elements have (hewn our countrymen like forerunners and fore- 
tokens of violent events. Johnson. 

6 — precurfe of fierce events,] Fierce for terrible. War bur ton. 

I rather believe that face lignifies confpicuous, glaring. It is ufed in a 
fomcwhat fi nilar fenfe in Timon. 

«« O the fierce wretchedne fa that glory brings !" St e even ; g. 

7 And even the like precurfe of fierce events, 
As harbingers preceding flill the fates 

And prologue to the omen coming on,] So, in one of our authour's 
poems. 

" But thou (bricking harbinger, 
'< Foul precurrer of the fiend, 
u Augur of the fever's end," &c. 
The omen coming on is, the approaching dreadful and portentous event. 
So, in Ki Richard III* 

« Thy 
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Re-enter Ghost. 

But, Toft; behold ! !o, where it comes a^ain ! 
I'll crofs it, though it blaft me. — Stay, illufion ! 
If thou halt any ibu.id*, or ufe of voice, 
Speak to me : 

IF there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do eale, and grace to me, 
Speak to me : 

If thou art privy to thy country's fate, 
Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 

0, fpeak! 

Or, if thou haft uphoarded in thy life 

Extorted treafuie in the womb of earth, 

For which, they fay, you fpirits oft walk in death, 

[Cock crows* 

Speak of it : — flay, and fpeak. — Stop it, Marcellus. 
Mar. Shall I itrike at it with my partizan f 
Hor. Do, if it will not Hand. 
Ber. 'Tis here ! 
Uor. 'Tis here ! 

Mar. 'l is gone ! [Exit Ghoft. 

We do it wrong, being fo majeflical, 
To oiler it the fhew of violence ; 
For it is-, as the air, invulnerable*, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 

M Thy name is ominous to children.** 

1. e. (not boding ill fortune, but) dejirucli've to children. 
Again, ibidem: ■ 

** O Posnfret, Pomfret, O, thou bloody prifon, 
'* Fatal ar_d ominous to nobl? p?ers." 

Theobald reads—the emend comirg-on. Ma lone. 

A diftich from the life of Merlin, by Heywood, will {hew that there is 
no occafion for correction : " 

" Merlin, well vers'd in mr.ny .in hidden fpell, 

u His countries mitt did long fince foretell." Farmer. 

Again, in the Voivl recker : 

*i And much I fear the wcaknefs of her braine 

" Should draw her to fome ominous exigent." Steevens. 

8 Jf thou hajl any found, — ] The fpeech of Horatio to the fpectrc is 
very elegant and noble, and congruous to the common traditions of "the 
caules of apparitions. Johnson. 

9 — it is, as the air, invulnerable,] So in Macbeth : 

li As eafy may'ft thou the intr enchant air, 
" With thy keen blade imprefs." 
AfaSni in King John 1 

" Againlt the invulnerable cloitJs of heaven." Mai one. 

And 
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Ber. It was about to fpeak, when the cock crew, 
Hor. And then it ftarted like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful fummons. I have heard, 
T.ie cock, that is the trumpet to the morn 1 , 
Doth with his lofty and fhrill- founding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and, at his warning, 
Whether in lea or fire, in earth or air 2 , 
The extravagant 3 and erring fpirit hies 
To his confine : and of the truth herein 
This prefent objed made probation. 

1 The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn,] So the quartO> 1 604. 
Folio : — to the day. 

In England* 1 Parnaffus, Svo. 1600, I find the two following lines 
afcribed to Drayton, but know not in which of hi* poems they arc 
found. 

" And now the coche, the morning's trumpeter, 
" Play'd huntfup tor the day-ftar to appear/* . 
Mr. Gray has imitated our poet : 

The cock's rtirili clarion, or the echoing horn, 
u No more /hall roufc them from their lowly bed,** M alowe« 
* Whether in fea, &c] According to the pneumatology of that time f 
every element was inhabited by its peculiar order of fpirits, who had dif- 
jjofitions different, according to their various piacei of .abode. The mean- 
ing therefore is, that all fpiriti extravagant, wandering out of their ele- 
ment, whether aerial fpirits vifiting earth, or earthly fpirits ranging the 
air, return to their ftation, to their proper limits in which they are an- 
fined* We might read, 

(t — —— and at his warning 
* : Th* extrava^int and erring fpirit hies 
** To his confine, whether in fea or air, 
f « Or earth, or fire. A*id of," &c. 
But this change, though it would fmoith the conftru&ion, is not ne« 
cetfury, and, being unnecefiary, flyjuld not be made aga'mtt authority. 

Johnson, 

Bourne of Nevjcaftle, in his Antiquities of the common People, informs 
us, " It is a received tradition among the vulgar, that at the time of 
" cock-crowing, the midnight fpirits forfake thefe lower regions, and go 
M to their proper places.— Hence it is, fays he, that in country places, 
<c where the way of life requires more early labour, they always go 
** chearfully to worlc at that time 5 whereas if they are called abroad 
w fooner, they imagine every thing they fie a wandering ghoft." And 
he quotes on this occ*fion, as all his predect flbrs had done, the well- 
known lines from the firft hym*: of Prudentius, I know not whofe 
translation he gives us, but there is an old one by Hey wood. The pious 
chanfns, the hymns and carrols, which Shakfpeare mentions prefently, 
were ufually copied from the elder Chriftian poets. Farmer. 

3 The extravagant — ] i.e. got out of its bounds. Warburton. 

So, in Nobody and Somebody, 1598: "—they took me up for a 
jiravagant" Steevens. 

Mar, 
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Mar. It faded on the crowing of the cock 4 * 
Some fay, that ever 'gainft that feafon comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning fingeth all night long : 
And then, they fay, no fpirit dares ltir abroad 5 ; 
The nights are wholefome ; then no planets ftrike, 
No fairy takes 6 , nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow'd and fo gracious is the time. 

Her. So have 1 heard, and do in part believe it. 
But, look, the morn, in ruflet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaftern hill 7 : 
Break we our watch up ; and, by my advice. 
Let us impart what we have feen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my life, 
This fpirit, dumb to us, will fpeak to him : 
Do you confent we i"hall acquaint him with it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty ? 

Mar. Let's do't, I pray j and I this morning know 
Where we fliall find him moft convenient, ' [Exeunt, 

* It faded on tbe cmuw£ of tbe cock.] TbU ii a very ancient fuperfti- 
tion. Phitoftratui giving an account of the apparition of Achilles* (hade 
to Apollonius Tyaneus, Cava that it vanished with a little glimmer at foon 
& tht cock crowed. Vit. Apol. iv. 16. Steevens. 

Faded has here iti original fenfc j it vani/bed. VaJo, Lat. So, in 
SpeMcr'a Faery Slueen, B. !■ C. V. St. 15 : 

W He Hands amazed hew he thence mould fade." 
That our authour ufes the word in this fenfc, appears from fome fubfe- 
a.ucnt lines s 

<« 1 The morning cock crenv loud j 

€( And at the found it ihrunk in hafte away, 
" And •vatixpfd from our light." Ma lone, 

5 —dares (lir abroad \\ Quarto. The folio reads— can «rtv/*— . 

STEEVENS. 

Spirit was formerly ufed as a monofyilable : Jfrite. The quarto, 1604, 
has— dare ftir abroad. Perhaps Shakfpeare wrote— no Jp'trits dare ftir 
abroad. The necellary correction was made in a late quarto of no autho- 
rity, printed in j 637. Malone. 

6 No fairy takes.] No fairy ftrikes with lamenefs or difeafes. This 
ftnfe of take is frequent in this authour. Johnson. 

7 — h\gb ealtern bill ; J The old quarto has it better cajlivard. 

Warburton. 

The fuperiority of the latter of thefe readings is not, to me at leait, 
very ap parent. 1 find the former ufed in Lingua, &c. 1607 : 

" —and overclimbs 

" Yonder gilt eaftern hills." 
Eafern and eajlivard alike fignify toward tbe tafi, Steevens* 
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SCENE II. 



The fame, A Room of fate in the fame. 

Enter the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polo ni us, Laertes, 
Voltimand, Cornelius, Lords, and Attendants. 

King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's death 
The memory be green ; and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe ; 
Yet fo far hath difcretion fought with nature, 
That we with wifeit forrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourfelves. 
Therefore our fometime filter, now our queen, 
The imperial jointrefs of this warlike date, 
Have we, as 'twere, with a defeated joy, — 
With one aufpicious, and one dropping eye 8 ; 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal fcale weighing delight and dole- 
Taken to wife : nor have we herein barr'd 
Your better wifdoms, which have freelp gone 
With this affair along : — For all, our thanks. 

Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras,— 
Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth ; 
Or thinking, by our late dear brother's death, 

8 With one aufpicious, and one dropping eye\] Thus the folio. The 
quarto, with fomevvhat lefs of quaintnefs : 

With an, aufpicious, and a dropping eye. 
The fame thought, however, occurs in the Winter's Tale: « She had MM 
eye declined for the lofs of her hufband j another elevated that the oracle 
% was fulfilled.** Steeveni. 

Dropping in this line probably means dcprejftd or cart downwards : an 
interpretation which is ftrongly fupported by the pafTage already quoted 
from the Winter's Tale. It may, however, fignify weeping. "Dropping 
of the eyes'* was a technical exprcflion in our authour's time. — " If the 
fpring -be wet with much fouth wind,— the next fummer will happen 
agues and blcarnefs, dropping of the eyes, and pains of the bowels.*' 
Hopton's Concordance of years, 8vo. 16 1 6. 

Again, in Montaigne's EjJ'aies, 1603 " they never faw any man 
there— with eyes dropping, or crooked and ftooping through age.*' 

Maione. 

Our 
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Our ftate to be disjoint and out of frame,— 

Colleagued with this dream of his advantage 9 , 

He hath not fail'd to pefter us with meflage, 

Importing the furrender of thofe lands 

Loft by his father, with all bands of law, 

To our-moft valiant brother.— So much for him. 

Now for ourfelf, and for this time of meeting. 

Thus much the bufinefs is : We have here writ 

To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,— 

Who, impotent and bed-rid, fcarcely hears 

Of this his nephew's purpofe, — to fupprefs 

His further gait herein 1 ; in that the levies, 

The lifts, and full proportions, are all made 

Out of his fubjecl :— and we here difpatch 

You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway ; 

Giving to you no further personal power 

To bufinefs with the king, more than the fcope * 

Of thefe dilated articles allow 5 . 

Farewel ; and let your haftc commend your duty, 

Cor, Vol, In that, and all things, will we (hew our duty. 
King* We doubt it nothing ; heartily farewel. 

[Exeunt Vo ltimand, and Cornelius. 

And now, Laertes, what's the news with you ? 

9 Colleagued with ti ts dream of vis advantage,") The meaning Is, He 
goes to war lb ii;ci:fcrectly, and .unprepared, that he has no allies to fup- 
port him but a dream, with which be h colleagued or confederated. 

Warburton. 

Mr. TheobaH, in his Sbakjpcare Refcred, propofed to read — cdlcgued } 
but in his edition very properly adhered to the ancient copiec. 

Ma LONE 

1 His further gait herein j] Gate ox gait is here ufed in the northern 
fenfe, for proceeding, faJJ'age ; from the A. S. verb gae. A gate for a 
path, paflbgc, or ftreet, ftiil current In the north. Percy. 

2 —v.cre 'ban the fope—\ More than is comprifed in the general de- 
sign of thefe articles, which you may explain in a more diftufe and dilated 
ftile. Johnson. 

•3 —thefe dilated articles, &c] i.e. the articles when dilated. 

Muscrave. 

The poet mould have Written allows. Many writers fall into this 
error, when a piural noun immediately precedes the verb ; as I have had 
occafion to oblerve in a note on a controverted paiTage in Levi's Labours 
.Lofi. 

' So, in Julius Cafar : 

" The ftjiure of your blows are yet unknown." 
Again, in Cymbd'me : " — and the apprcbathn of thoft are wonder- 
fully to extend him," &c. Malone. 

You 
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You told us of fome fuit ; What is't, Laertes ? 

You cannot fpeak of reafon to the Dane, 

And lofe your voice : What would'ft thou beg, Laertes, . , 

That mall not be my offer, not thy afking ? 

The head is not more native to the heart, 

The hand more inftrumental to the mouth, 

Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father 

What would'fl thou have, Laertes ? 

Laer. My dread lord, 
Your leave and favour to return to France ; 
From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 
To mew my duty in your coronation ; 
Yet now, 1 muft confefs, that duty done, 
My thoughts and wifties bend again toward France, 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 

King, Have you your father's leave ? What fays Polo- 
nius ? 

Pol. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my flow leave s , 
By labourfome petition ; and, at laft, 
Upon his will I feal'd my hard confent : 
I do befeech you, give him leave to go. 

King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes ; time be thine, 
And thy belt graces : Spend it at thy will 6 .— 
But now, my coufm Hamlet, and my fon,— 



* The head is not more native to the" heart, 
The hand more inftrumental to the mouth. 

Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father."] The fenfe feems to be 
tills : the head is not formed to be more ufeful to the heart, the hand is 
not more at the fervice of the mouth, than my power is at your father's 
frrvice. That is, he may command me to the utmoft, he may do what 
he pleafes with my kingly authority. Steevens. 

By native to the heart Dr. Johnfon underftands, " natural and conge- 
nial to it, born with it, and co-operating with it." 

Formerly the heart was fuppofed the feat of wifdom ; and hence the 
poet fpeaks of the clofe connexion between the heart and head. See Vol. 
XII. Maloni. 

5 — wrung from me my flow leave,} Thefe words and the two follow- 
ing lines are omitted in the folio. Ma lone. 

6 Take thy fair hour, Laertes j time be thine, 

And thy beft graces : fpend it at thy ivill."] The fenfc is : M You 
have my leave to go, Laertes ; make the faireft ufe you pleafe of your 
time, and fpend it at your will with the faireft graces you are matter of** 

Theobald. 

I rather think this line is in want of emendation. I read, 
■ Time is thine, 
And my befl graces } fpend it at thy will. Johnson. 

Ham* 
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Ham. A little more than kin, and lefs than'kind 7 . 

[A/Hi. 

King. How is it that the clouds ftill hang on you ? 
Ham. Not fo, my lord, I am too much i' the fun 8 , 

- 

7 Ham. A tilth mere than kin, and lefs than kind.] Kind is the Teu- 
tonick word for child. Hamlet therefore anfw rs with propriety, to the 
titles of coujin and fan, which the king had given him, that he was fome- 
what more than coujin, and lefs than fon. Johnson. 

In this line, with which Shakfyeare introduces Hamlet, Dr. Johnfort 
has perhaps pointed out a nicer diftinftio.i than it can juftly bjaft of. To 
eftablilh the fenfe contended for, it mould have beer, proved that kind was 
ever ufed by any Englifh writer for child. A little more than kin, is a 
little more than a common relation. The king was certainly fomething 
lefs than kind, by having betra\ cd the mother of Hamlet into an indecent 
and inceftuous marriage, and obtained the crown by means which he fuf- 
pefts to be urjuftifiable. In the 5th Aft, the Prince accufes his uncle 
of having popt in 'betuoeen the eleclion and his hopes j which obviates Dr. 
"Warburton's objection to the old reading, viz. that " the king had given 
no occafion for fuch a reflection." 

A jingle of the fame fort is found in Mother Botnhie, 1594, and 
feems to hare been proverbial, as I have met with it more than once :— 
«< the nearer we are in blood, the further we muft be from love j the 
greater the kindred is, the lefs the kindness muft be." Again, in Ger- 
boduc, a tragedy, 1565 : 

" In kinde a father, but not in kindelytttfs." 

As kind, however, fignifies nature, Hamlet may mean that his rela- 
tionship was become an unnatural one, as it was partly founded upon 
inceft. Our author's Julius Cafar, Antony and Clapatra, Kinr Richard 
J I. and Titus Andronicus, exhibit irtftances of kind being ufed for nature^ 
and fo too in this play of Hamlet, Aft II. Sc. the laft s 

Removfelefs, treacherous, lecherous, kindhjs villain. 

Dr. Farmer, however, obferves that kin is ftill ufed for coujin in the 
midland counties. Steevens. 

Hamlet does not, I think, mean to fay, as Mr. Steevens fuppofes, 
that his uncle is a little mo:e than kin, &c. The king had called the 

prince " My coufin Hamlet, and my fon."— His reply, therefore, is, 

— " I am a little more than thy kinfman, [for I am thy ftep-fon 5] and 
fomewhat lefs than kind to thee [for I hate thee, as being the perfon who 
has entered into an inceftuous marriage with my mother]. Or, if we un- 
derftand kind in its ancient fenfe, then the meaning will be, — / am more 
than thy kin/wan, for I am tly ftcp-fon ; being fuch, J am lefs near to 
thee than thy natural offspring, and therefore not entitled to the appella- 
tion of fon, which yru Ln. now given me. Ma lone. • 

8 too much T the fun.] He perhaps alludes to the proverb, Out of 

heaven's blffjing into <he nvarm fun. Johnson. 

— coo much /' the fun. 
Meaning probably his being fent for from his ftudies to be expofed at hi* 
ancle's marriage as his chief eft courtier, &c. Steevens. 

I queftion whether a quibble between fun and fon be not here in- 
tended. Farmer. 

Open* . 
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Queen. Good Hamlet, caft thy nigh ted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not, for ever, with thy vailed lids 9 
Seek for thy noble father in the duft : 
Thou know'it, 'tis common ; all, that live, muft die, 
Falling through nature to eternity. 

Ham, Ay, madam, it is common, — 

§ncen. If it be, 
Why fccms it fo particular with thee? 

Ham, Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not fcems. 
'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor cuftomary fuits of folemn black, 
Nor windy fufpiration of forc'd breath, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected haviour of the vilage, 
Together with all forms, modes, mews of grief, 
That can denote me truly : Tiiefe, indeed, feem, 
For they are actions that a man might play : 
But I have that within, which paffeth ihew ; 
Thefe, but the trappings and the fuits of woe z . 

King, 'Tis fweet and commendable in your nature, 
Hamlet, 

To give thefe mourning duties to your father : 

But, you mull know, your father loll a father ; 

That father loft, loft his 3 ; and the furvivor bound 

In filial obligation, for fome term 

To do obiequious forrow 4 : But to pcrfever 

In obltinate condolement 5 , is a courfe 

9 — vailed lidt — ] With lowering eyes, ca^r down eyes. Johnsov. 
1 — (hews of £r<cf,] Thus the folio. . The fuft quarto reads— cbapes 

— 1 Cuppofe for Jhaj*es* St sevens* 



Thfc but the trappings and the fuits of -wee.] So, in AT. Rich, II : 
" —my griet lies all within ; 
u And thefe external manners of lament 
" Art merely fliadows to the unfeen grief 
u Thxt ("wells with filence to the tortured foul." Malone. 

3 — y,ur fit her left a father ; 

Ivat fitter l-,J} % loft lis j] The meaning of the pnfTage is no more 
than this. 7\ur father left a father, i. e. your grandfather, which left 
grar.dfa:b;r alio loft his fath< ••. St e evens. 

4 — obfecjuious f'.rrtnv :] Obfequ'mi is here from olfjuics or funeral 
tereminm, Johnson. 

So, in Titus Andronicusi 



5 /;/ i/>Jiirsate condolement,] Ccndolemenr, for Wakburtok. 





Of 
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Of impious flubbornnefs ; 'tis unmanly grief: 

It fhews a will moll: incorreft to heaven 6 ; 

A heart unfbrtify'd, or mind impatient ; 

An undcrftanding fimple and unlchool'd : 

For what, we know, mull be, and is as common 

As any the moft vulgar thing to fenfe, 

Why mould wc, in our peeviih oppofition, 

Take it to heart ? Fie ! 'tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault againit the dead, a fault to nature, 

To rcafon moll abfurd 7 ; whofe common theme 

Is death of fathers, and who Mill hath cry'd, 

From the firft corfe, till he that died to-day, 

This mufi be fo. We pray you, throw to earth 

This unprevailing woe ; and think of us 

As of a father : for let the world take note, 

You are the moft immediate to our throne ; 

And, with no lefs nobility of love 3 , 

Than that which deareft father bears his fon, 

Do I impart toward you 5 . For .your intent 

In 

« — a fu-:// mcft incorrect to heaven;] Not fuflkiently regulated 
by a fenfe of duty and fubmifiion to the difpenfations ox providence. 

Malone. 

? To reafon mijl abfurd ;] Reafon is here ufed in its common fenfe, 
for the faculty by which we form conclufions from arguments. 

Johnson. 

* And ivltb no lefs nobility of l<rvc,"\ Nobility for magnitude. 

War bur ton. 

Nobility is rather ger.erofty, Johnson. 

By nobility of leve Mr. Heathy undcrftands, eminence and di ft taction of 
love. Malone. 

9 Do J impart toward you.] I believe impart is, impart^ try felf com- 
municate whatever I can beftow. Johnson. 

The ciown of Denmark was elective. So, in Sir C/yomon Knigkt of 
the Golden Shield, Sec. 1599 : 

<* And me poiTcfs for fpoufed wife, who in eleclhn am 
•* To have the crown of Denmark here, as htrir unto the fame.** 
The king means, that as Hamlet (lands the faireft chance lo be next 
elected, he will drive with as much love to enfure the crown to him, 
as a father would (hew in the continuance of heirdom to a fon. 

Steevens. 

I agree with Mr. Steevens, that the crewn of Denmark (as in moft of 
the Gothick kingdoms) was elective, and not hereditary ; though it 
might be cuftomary, in elections, to pay fome attention to the royal 
blood, which by degrees produced hereditary fuccellion. Why then do 
the reft of the commentators fj often treat Clauijius as an ufurpcr, who 
had deprived young Hamlet of bit right by beirJbiptQ his father's crown ? 

Hamlet 
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In going back to fchool In Wittenberg x , . 
It is rqoft retroerade to our deJire : 
And, we beieech you, bend you to remain * 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our chiefelt courtier, coufm, and our fon. 

Queen, Let not thy mother lofe her prayers, Hamlet: 
I pray thee, ftay with u?, go not to Wittenberg. 

Ham. 1 (hall in all my beft obey you, madam. 

King. Why, 'tis a loving and a fair reply ; 
Be as ourfelf in Denmark.— Madam, come ; 
This gentle and unfore'd accord of Hamlet 
Sits fmiling to my heart : in grace whereof, 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds mall tell ; 
And the king's rouie the heaven mall bruit again, 
Re-fpeakinp earthly thunder. Come away. 

[Exeunt King, Queen, Lords, &c. Pol. and Laert. 1 

Bam. O, that this too too folid fleih would melt, 

* 

Hamlet calls h:m ilrunkard, murderer, and villain : one who had carry ei 

the election by low and mean practices j had 

u Pupt in between the election and my hopes—" 

had 

" M From a fticlf the precious diadem ftole, 
" Aid put it in his pocket:" 
but never hints at his being an usurper. His difcontent arofe from his 
uncle's being preferred before him, not from any legal right which he 
pretended to IV t up to the crown. Some regard was probably had to the 
recommendation or the preceding prince, in electing the fucceflbr. And 
therefore >ou* g Hamlet had " the voice of the king himferf for his fuc- 
cflion in Denmark j" and he at his own death prophecies that " the 
election would light on Fortinbras, who had his dying voice,'' con- 
ceiving that by the death of his uncle, he himfi lf had been king for an 
inltant,' and had therefore a right to recommend. When, in the f )urth 
act, the rabble wifhed to choote Laertes king, 1 underftand that antiquity 
was forgot, and cuftom violated, by electing a new king in the 1 ft time of 
the old one, and perhaps alfo by the caili ig in a fti anger to the ro)al blood. 

Blackstone. 

1 — to febool in }V'mtnberg^\ In Shakfpearc's time there was an uni- 
nerfiry at W ittenberg, to which he has made Hamlet propofe to return. 

The univeifity of Wittenberg was not founded till 1502, confequcntly 
did not exift in the time to which this play is referred. Ma lone. 

a — bend you to remain — ] i. e. fubiue your inclination to go from 
hence, and remain, ice, Steevens. 

3 Is'o jocund, health,—-] The king's intemperance is very ftrongly im- 
prcfled 5 every thing that happens to him gives him occafion to drink. 

Johnson. 

Vol. XIV. . K Thaw, 
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Thaw, and refolve itfelf into a dew 4 ! 
Or that the Everlafting had not nVd 
His canon 'gainft felf-llaughter * ! O God ! O God ! 
How weary, ftale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the ufes of this world ! 
Fie on't ! O fie ! 'tis .an unweeded garden, 
^That grows to feed ; things rank, and grofs in nature, 
PofTefs it merely 6 . That it mould come to this ! 
But two months dead ! — nay, not fo much, not two : 
So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a fatyr 7 : fo loving to my mother, 

* —refolve itfelf into a dew!] Refolve means the fame as 
Ben Jonfon ufes the word in his Volponc> and in the fame fenfe : 

" Forth the refolded corners of his eyes.** 
Again, in the Country Gir/ f 1647 : 

* " — my fwoln grief, refolded in thefe tears." Steevens. 
5 Or that the Everlafting bad not fix"d 

Bis canon 'gainft felffaugbter !] The generality of the editions 
read cannon, as if the poet's thought were, Or that the Almighty had not 
planted his artillery, or arms of vengeance, againft f elf -murder. But 
the word which I reftored (and which was efpoufed by the accurate 
?Mr. Hughes, who gave an edition of this play) is the true reading, i. e» 
that be had not refrained fuicide by bis exprcls law and peremptory pro- 
hibition* Theobald. 

There are yet thofe who fuppofe the old reading to be the true one, as 
they fay the word fixed feems to decide very ftrongly in its favour. I 
would advife fuch to recollect Virgil's exprcflion : 

— fixit leges pretio, atque refixit. St KEVINS* 
If the true reading wanted any fupport, it might be found in Cymbeline : 
" Sgainfi felfflaughter 
t€ There is a prohibition fo divine, 
*< That cravens my weak hand." 
In Shakfpeare's time canon {norma) was commonly fpelt cannon, 

Maioni. 

• — merely] is entirely. Ma lone. 

y Se excellent a king ; that ivas, to this, 

Hyperion to a fatyr:] Hyperion or Apollo is reprefented in all the 
' fluent ftatues, Sec. as exquifitely beautiful, thr fatyrs hideoufly ugly. — 
Shakfpcarr may furely be pardoned for not attending to the quantity of 
Latin names, here and in Cymbeline $ when we find Henry Parrot, the 
authour of a collection of epigrams printed in 161 3, to which a Latin 
preface is prefixed, writing thus : 

** Pofibumusy not the Uft of many more, • 
ft A(ks why I write in fuch an idle vaine," Sec. 
Laqtiei ridiculofi, or Springes for Woodcocks, i6mo. fign. c. 3. Ma lone* 
All our Englim po?ts are guilty of the fame la He quantity, and call 
Hypcron Hyperion j at lraft the only inft ince I have met with to the 
contrary, is in the old play of Fuimus Troes, 1633 : 
«« ■ Blow, gentle Afiicus, 

" Play on our poops, when Hyperion's fon 
V Slwil •»««h in weft." Steevens. ^ 
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IThat he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
vifu her face too roughly 8 . Heaven and earth ! 
Muft I remember? why, (he would hang on him, 
As if increafe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on : And yet, within a month, — » 
Let' me not think on't ; — Frailty, thy name is woman !— • 
A little month ; or ere thofe fhoes were old, 
With which flic followed my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears 9 ; — why (he, even ihe,— 

« 

8 That be might not bctee m the ivittds oj heaven 

V'ifit her face too roughly.] This paflage ought to be a perpetual me- 
mento to all future editors and commentators to proceed with the utmoft 
caution in emendation, and never to difcard a word from the text, merely 
becaule it is not the language of the prefer. t day. — 

Mr. Hughes or Mr. Row, fuppoAng the text to be unintelligible, for 
beteem bol lly lubftituted permitted. Mr. Theobald, in order to favour hip 
own emendation, ftat;'d untruiy that- all the old copies which he had feen, 
read beteene, a.d with great plaufibility propofed to read, 

That he might not let e'en the winds of heaven, Sec. 
This emendation appearing uncommonly happy, was adopted by all the 
fublVquent editors. Hut without necc-flity j for the reading of the firft 
quarto, 1604, and indeed of ail the fublequent quartos', beteeme y is no 
corruption, but a word of Shakfpeare's age ; and accordingly it is now 
once more reftored to the text. It is ufed by Gold'mg in his tranfUtion of 
the tenth book of Ovid's Met amor pbo fet , 410. 1587 : 

M The king of Gods jid burue ere while in love of Ganymede, 
*« The Ph*ygian j a id the thing was found which Jupiter, that fled, 
" Had rather be than wnat he was ; yet could he not b aa me 

u The mape of any other bird than eagle for to feeme." 

» 

' Rex fuperum Phrygii quondam Ganynvdis amore 
Arlit j et inventum eft aliqu : d quod Jupiter efie, 
Quam quod erat, mallet j nulla tamen alite verti 
Dignatur, nifi quae poffit fua fulmina fcrre. 
In the folio the word is corruptly printed beteene. The rhyme in Gol- 
ding's verles proves that the reading of the original quarto is the true one* 
Goidi::g manifeftly ufes the word in the fenfe of endure. . 

We find a fentimcnt.fimilar to that before us, in Marfton's Jnfjciatc 
Countefsy 1603 : 

« fo e had a lord, 

" Jeabus that air mould javim her chart? looks.'" Malone. 
So, in the Enterlude of the Lyfe and Repentaunce of Marie Magda- 
lene, &c. by Lewis Wager, 1567: % 

*' But evermore thfy were unto me very tender, 

*' They would not fuffer the ivynde on me to blowe." 

StEEVENS^". 

5 Like Niobe, all tears ;] Shakfpcare might have caught this idea 
from an ancient ballad entitled " The failing out of lovers is the renew- 
ing of love 

t( Now I, like weeping Niobe % 

'* May wafti my hands in tc3rs." 
Of this ballad jttr.antium ira, &c. is the burden. Stexvens. 

K 2 O heaven! 
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0 heaven ! a beaft, that wants difcourfe of reafon, % 
Would have mourn'd longer, — marry'd with my uncle, 
My iather's brother ; but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hercules : Within a month ; 

Ere yet the fait of moll unrighteous tears ■ 

Had left the fiuftring in her galled eyes, 

She marry'd : — O moil wicked fpeed, to poft 

With fuch dexterity to inceftuous Iheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good : 

But break, my heart ; for I mull hold my tongue ! 

Enter Horatio, Bernardo, and Marcellus. 

If or. Hail to your lordfhip ! 
Ham. I am glad to fee you well : . 
-Horatio, — or 1 do forget myfelf ? 

Hor. The fame, my lord, and your poor fervant ever. 
Ham. Sir, my good friend ; I'll change that name with 
you*. 

And what make you 4 from Wittenberg, Horatio ?— 
Marcellus ? 

Mar. My good lord,—- 

Ham. I am very glad tafee ycu ; good even, fir 3 .—- 
But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg ? . 

Hor.. A truant difpofition, good my lord. 

Ham. I would not hear your enemy fay fo ; 
TQor lhall you do mine ear that violence, 
To make it trufter of your own report 
Againfl yourfelf : I know, you are no truant. 
But what is your affair in Elfmore ? 
We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 

Hor. My lord, 1 came to fee your father's funeral. 

Ham. 1 pray thee, do not mock me, fcllow-ftudent ; 

1 think, it was to fee my mother's wedding. 

1 — JV/ change that name — ] I'll be your fervant, you fliall be my 
friend. Johnson. 

2 — mo tat make _yott— ] A familiar phrafe for nvbat art you doing. 

Johnson. 

3 p-crd even, Jir.] So the copies* Sir Th. Hanmer and Dr. War- 
burton put it, good morning. The alteration is of no importance, but 
all. liccrce is dangerous. There is no need of any Change* Between 
tfr* flift ano eighth* feene of thii ccT it is apparent, that a natural day muft 
pa»s, and how much of it is already over, .h<'rc is nothing that can deter- 
in ae. The king has held a council. It ir.aj now as well be evening as 

r. Johnson. 

J • Hor. 
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//sr. Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. 

Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funertd bak'd meats 4 
Did coldly furnilh forth the marriage tables. 
'Would I had met my deireft foe in heaven 5 , 
Or ever 6 I had icon that day, Horatio !— • 
My father, — Methinks, 1 ice my father. 

Hor, Where, my lord ? 

Ham. In my mind's eye 7 , Horatio. 

Hor. I faw him once, he was a goodly king. 



4 — t he funeral bA\i me uff— ] It was anciently the gene*il euftom 
to givs a coid entertainment to mournen at a funeral, la 'liiiant cpiro* 
tie3 this practice is continue J among the yeoaia;r-y. See Tbi Ttcag que 
Hiftone of the Faire Valeria of JLordori, 1598. " Mi? corpes was with 
fu lerail pompe COrtVey-d to the church, and there foilcmnly enterred, 
nothing omiited which nccelUdt M cuftorri could etairtle ; a fermon, sr 
kanqucty and like obl<:.rvauuii. Afcain, In tha old Wifijii^ of $Jr 
gore, bl. I. no date \ 

" A gfett fijfi* woula* he holde 

Upon his quenet mornynge day, 
W That was buryed in an ahbay." CoiUN8t 
See ilfo Hay ward's life and. Raigne of King Henrie tbi Feurtb, 4to. 
1 599» p. 135: "Then hee [ICing Richard II*] was conveyed to 
Langley Abby in Buckingh.immire,— and there obfeurely interred,—* 
without the charge of a dvwer for celebrating the funeral/* Malone. 

I — m y deartft foe—-] IXeareJl, for direfl, moft dreadful, moft dan- 
gerous. Johnson. 

Dearefi is m<Jl immediate, consequential, important. So, in Rmec aud . 
Juliet: w 
W — a ring that I mull ufe 
w In dear employment.'* 
Again, in B. anj Fletcher's Maid in the Mill : 
*' You meet your deer eft, enemy in love, 
M With all his hate about him.'* Steevens^ 
See Vol. XII. Malone. 

6 o r ever—] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads— ere ever.' - 
This is not the only inftance in which a familiar phrafeology has been 
fubftitut d for one more ancient, in that valuable copy. Malone. 
, 7 In my mind's ey:,] This exprelTion occurs again in our author's Rape 
of Lucrece : 

« 1 . . himfelf behind 
" Was left unfcen, fave to the eye of mind." 
Ben Tonfon has borrowed it in his Mafque called Levels Triumph through 
Callipolis: 

" As only by the mind's eye may be feen." 
Telemachus lamenting the abfence of Ulyfles, is reprefented in like*, 
manner : 

'Octo/aW wrfg' ia§ti>v In p^*™,-— Steevei*s* 
•This exprelTion occurs again in our authour's 113th Sonnet x 
" Since I left you, mine eye is in my mini." Malone. 
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Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I mall not look upon his like again 8 • 

Her. My lord, I think 1 faw him yefternight. 

Ham, Saw ! who ? 

Her. My lord, the king your father. 

Ham. The king my father ! 

Her. Seafon your admiration 9 for a while 
With an attent ear 1 ; till I may deliver, 
Upon the witnefs of thefe gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. For God's love, let me hear. 
• Hor. Two nights together had thefe gentlemen, 
Marcel Jus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
In the dead waift and middle of the night *, 
Been thus encounter'*!. A figure like your father, 
Armed at point 3 , exactly, cap-a-pe, 
Appears before them, and, with folemn march, 
Goes flow and ftately by them : thrice he walk'd, 
By their opprefs'd and fear-furprized eyes, 
Within his truncheon's length ; whilft they, diftilTd 

8 7 Jhall not lock upon his like again.] Mr. Holt propofes to read from 
Sir Thomas Stamwcll, Bart, of Upton, near Northampton : 

44 Eye mail not look upon his like again j" 
and thinks it is more in the true fpirit of Shakfpeare than the other. 
So, in Stcwft Chronicle, p. 746 : 44 In the greateft pomp that ever eyt 
beluide.** Again, in Sandys'* Travels, p. 150: 44 We went this day 
through the moft pregnant and pleaiant valley that ever eye beheld.** 

StEEVENS. 

5 Seafon your admiration-' ] That is, temper it. Johnson. 

1 With an atcent flfr>] Spenfcr, as well as our poet, ufes attent for 
attentive. Ma lone. 

2 In the dead waift and middle of tbt night,'] This ftrange pjnrafeology 
Teems to have been common in the time of Shakfpeare. By ivaijl is 
meant nothing more than middle ; ami herce the epithet dead did not ap- 
pear incongruous to our poet. So, in Marfton's Malecontent, 1604: 

44 *Tis now about the immodeft ivaift of night."' i. e. midnight. 
Again, in The Puritan, a comedy, 1607 : — 44 ere the day be fpent to 
the girdle,"—. 

In the old copies the word is fpelt no aft, as it is in the fecond acl, 
fc. ii. 44 then you live about her waft, or in the middle of her favours." 
The fame fpelling is found in K. Lear, Acl IV. fc. vi. 44 Down from the 
*ivafi i they are centaurs." See alfo Minfheu's Diet. 1617 : 44 fVaJi 9 
middle, or girdle-fteed." We have the fame pkonafm in anothei line in 
this play : 

44 And given my heart a working mute and dumh." 
AW the modern editors read— In the dead noafte, Sec. Maloni. 
* Armd at point,] Thus the quarto, 1604, Folio: ArnVd at all 
fcinsu Maloni. 

Almoft 
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Almoft to jelly with the a& of fear 4 ", ' * 

Stand dumb and fpeak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful fecrecy impart they did ; 
And I with them, the third night, kept the watch : 
Where, as they had deliver'd, both in time, 
Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 
The apparition comes : I knew your father ; 
Thefe hands are not more like. 
Ham, But where was this f 

Mar, My lord, upon the platform where \ve watch'd. 

Ham, Did you not fpeak to it ? 

Hor. My lord, I did ; 
But anfwer made it none : yet once, methought, 
It lifted up its head, and did addrefs 
Itfelf to motion, like as it would fpeak : 
But, even then, the morning cock crew loud ; 
And at the found it lhrunk in lufte away, 
And vanifiVd from our fight. 

Ham* ' lis very ftrangc. 

Hor, As I do live, my honour'd lord, 'tis true | 
And we did think it writ down in our duty, 
To let you know of it. 

Ham, Indeed, indeed, firs, but this troubles rac, 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 

All. We do, my lord. 

Ham, ArnTd, fay you ? 

Ml, Arm'd, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe ? 

All. My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham. Then faw you not his face. 

Hor. O, yes, my lord ; he wore his beaver up*. 1 

Ham, What, look'd he frowningly ? 

* — with the a& of fear,"] Fear was the ciufe, the a^ive cau(e 9 
that difiilled them by that force of operation wnich we ftriSly call aft. 
in voluntary, and power in involuntary, agents, but popularly call aSi ira 
both. Johnson. 

The lolio read9 — bestxYA, Stievins. 

5 _ W or* his beaver up.] Though beaver properly fignified that part 
of the helmet which was let down, to enable the wearer to drink, Shak- 
fpeare always ufes the word as denoting that part of the helmet which* 
when raifed up, expofed the face of the wearer ; and fuch was the po- 
pular fignification of the word in his time. In Bullokar's Englilb Ex- 
fofitory Svo. 1616, beaver is defined thus : " In armour it fignines- that 
part of the helmet which may be lifted uj> 9 to take breath the more 
freely." Mai. one. 
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too H A M L E T, 

Hor*. A countenance more 
In forrow than in -anger. . 

Ham. Pale, or red ? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you ? 

Hor. .Moft conilantly. 

Ham. I would, I had been there. 

Hor, It would have much amaz'd you. 

Ham. Very like, 
Very like : Stay'd it long ? 

Hor. While one with moderate hafle 
Might tell a hundred. 

Mar. Ber. Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when X faw it. 

Ham. His beard was grizzPd ? no ? 

Her. It was, as 1 have leen it in his life, 
Afablefilver'd 6 . 

Ham. 1 will watch to-night ; 
Perchance, 'twill walk again. 

Hor. I warrant, it will. 

Ham. If it aiTume my noble father's perfon, 
I'll fpeak to it, though hell itfelf mould gape. 
And bij. me hold my peace. I pray you ail. 
If you nave hitnerto concealed this fight, 
Let it be tenable 7 in your iilence ftill ; 
And whatioever elfe fhall hap to-night, 
Give it an undemanding, but no tongue ; 
1 will requite your loves : So, fare you well ; 
Upon the platform, 'twixt eleven and twelve. 
Til vifit you. 

Jll. Our duty to your honour. 

Ham, Your loves, as mine to you : FareweL 

{Exeunt Hor. Mar. and Be*. 
My father's -fpirit in arms ! E all is not well ; 
I doubt fome foul play : would the night were come I 
Till then fit ftifl, my foul : Foul deeds will rife, 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm them to men's eyes. 

[Exit. 

6 A fable /thcr^d.] So in our poet's 12th fonnet : 

M And fable curls , all filvtr % d o'er with white." Malone, 
1 Let it be tenable — ] So the quarto, 1604. Folio \-~treblt. 

Malone. 

8 My father % fp'trit In arms /] From what went before, I once hintc4 
to Mr. Garritk, that thefc words might be fpolcen in this manner : 
Jvlv fathers fpirit ! in arms ! all is not weU. Whall*y. 
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SCENE III, 
A Room in Polonius' Houfi. 

■ 

fw/^r Laertes, and Ophelia, 

Laer. My ncccffaries are embark'd ; farewel^ 
And, filter, as the winds give benefit, 
And convoy is afliftant, do not fleep, 
But let me hear from you. 

Opb* Do you doubt that ? 

Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, . 
Hold it a faQiion, and a toy in blood ; 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, fweet, not Lifting, 
The perfume and fuppliance of a minute 9 y , 
No more. . 

Oph. No more but fo ? - 

Laer. Tnink it no more : • 
For nature, cre&snt, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, . 
The inward fervice cf the mind and foul 
Grows wide withal. . Perhaps, he loves you now ; . 
And now no foil, nor cautel, doth befmirch* 
The virtue of his will : but, you mull fear, , 
His greatnefs wuigh'd, his will is not his own ; 

9 The perfume end fuppliance cf a minute j] The words perfume and, . 
which avc rou .d in the 4uarto, JOC4, were omitted in the folio. 

_ Maloni. 

The perfume and (upplinnce of a minute ; i. e. what is fupplied to us 
for a minute. The idta frems to be taken from the Ihort duration of / 
vegetable perfumes. Stievens. 

1 In thews,] i.e. in linews, mufcular ftrcngth. Steevens. 

2 And now no foil, nor cautel, &c] Cautel is fuhrlety, or deceit, 
Minfteu in his Dictionary, 1617, df fines it, t( A crafty way to deceive.*' . ■' 
The word is again ulVd by Sh kfpt are in A .Lower* 1 Cimplaint ; 

if In him a plenitude of fubtle matter, . 

M Applied to cautds, ail ftra geforms receives. " Malone. . 

So, in the frcond part. of Greene's Art of Comycatcbing, 15912 
it — and their fubtill cautels to amend the ftatutc," To amend the jlatutt • 
was the cant phrafe for rvadi.g the law. Steevens. . 

Virtue fecms here to comprife both excellence and power, and may be 
explained the pure cjfccl. Johnson. 

K 5 Fcr . 
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202 HAMLET, 

For he himfelf is fubjett to his birth* : 

He may not, as unvalued perfons do, 

Carve for himfelf ; for on his choice depends 

The fafety and the health of the whole Hate 3 ; 

And therefore muft his choice be circumfcribed 

Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 

Whereof he is the head : Then if he fays, he loves you # , „ 

It fits your wifdom fo far to believe.it, 

As he in his particular aft and place 

May give his faying deed 4 ; which is no further, 

Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 

Then weigh what lofs your honour may fuftain, 

If with too credent ear you lift his fongs ; 

Or lofe your heart ; or your chafte treafure open 

To his unmafter'd - importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear fifter ; 

And keep you in the rear of your affection 6 , 

Out of the (hot and danger of defire. 

The chariefl maid 7 is prodigal enough, 

If Ihe unmaflc her beauty to the moon : 

Virtue itfelf fcapes not calumnious ftrokes : 

The canker galls the infants of the fpring, 

Too oft before their 'buttons be difclos'd; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 

Contagious blaftments are moft imminent. 

Be wary then : beft fafety lies in fear ; 

Youth to itfelf rebels, though none elfe near. 

* For be himfelf, &c] This line is not in the quarto. Malone. 

3 The (afety and the health of the whole fiate-,] Thus the quarto, 
3604, except that it has — this whole ftate, and the fecond the is inadvert- 
ently omitted. The folio reads : 

The fanclity and health of the whole ftate. 
• This is another pioof of arbitrary alterations being fometimes made in 
the folio. The editor, finding the metre defective, in confequence of 
the article being omitted before health, inftead of fupplying it, for fafety 
fubftituted a word of three fyllables. Ma lone. 

4 May give his faying deed j] So, in Ttmon of Athens " the deed 
ef faying is quite out of ufe." Again, in Troilus and Crefpda : 

u Speaking in deeds, and deedlefs in his tongue.'* Malone. 
3 — unmafierd — ] i. e. licentious. Johnson. 

* — keep you in the rear, tec] That is, do not advance fo far as your 
affection would lead you. Johnson. 

7 The charie ft ma Chary is cautious. So, in Greene's Never too 
late, 1616: V Love requires not ■ chattily, but that her foldiers be 
chary* Again ; if She liveth chaftly enough, that liveth charily." 

Steevens. 

Opb. 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 

Oph. I (hall the effe& of this good leflbn keep . 
As watchman to my heart : But, good my brotherj 
Do not, as fome ungracious paftors do, 
Shew me the fteep and thorny way to heaven ; 
Whilft, like a pufFd and recklefs libertine, 
Himfelf the primrofe path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own read*. 

Laer. O, fear me not. 
I flay too long ; — But here my father comes. 

s 

Enter Polonius. 

A double blefling is a double grace ; 
Cccafion {miles upon a fecond leave. 

Pol. Yet here, Laertes ! aboard, aboard, for flume ; 
The wind fits in the moulder of your fail 9 , 
And you are ftaid for : There, — my blefling with you ; 

{laying his band on Laertes* head. 
And thefe few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character 1 . Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
f Nor any unproportional thought his aft. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou haft, and their adoption try'd, 

8 — recks not bis own read.] That is, heeds not his own leflbn*. 

Pop*. 

So, in Hychc S corner ; 

" — I reck not a feder." Steevens. v 
Read is oounfel. Malone. 

So the Old P reverb on the Two Angry Women of Abingtott, 1599 s 

" Take heed, is a good reed." Ste evens. 
So Sternhold, PJalm i. 

« That hath not lent 

" To wicked rede his ear. Blacjcstone. 

* — the Jhwldcr of your fad,} This is a'comruon fea phrafe. 

Steevens. 

* And thefe feiv precepts in tby memory 

Look t/.ou character. J i. e. write 5 ftrongly infix. The fame phrafe 
is again ufed by our authour in his I2ld Sonnet : 
•< — thy tables ate within my brain 
" Full cbarjffer y d with) Lifting memory.'* 
4 Again, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

u • I do conjure thee, * 

«' Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
/ *' Are viiibly cbardRer d and engrav'd." Malone. 

Grapple 
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-264 HAMLET, 

Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of fled* ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch'd unfledg'd comrade 3 . Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear it that the oppofer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man's cenfure*, but refcrve thy judgment* 

Coftly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 

But not exprefs'd in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France, of the beft rank and ftation, 

Are of a moft ieleft and generous chief, in that 5 . 

Neither 

* Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of fteel;} The old copies read 
•—with hoops of fteel. 1 have no doubt that this was a corruption in 
the original quarto of 1604, arifing, like many others, from fimiiitude 
of founds. The emendation, which was made by Mr. Pope, and 
adopted by three fubfequent editors, is ftrongly fupported by the word 
grapple. See Minfheu's Ditlior.ary, 1617: «« To ho J: or grapple, viz. 
to grapple and to board a (hip." 

A grapple is an inftruraent with fcveral books to lay hold of a /hip, in 
order to board it. 

This correction is alfo juftificd by our poet's 137th fonneti 
" Why of eyes'" falfhood haft thou forged locks, 
" Whereto the judgment of my heart is tfd ?" 
It may be alfvobfrived, that bwks are fometimes made of fteel, but 
hoops never. Maione. . 

3 £ut do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each neiv-batch'd, unfledged comrade.] The literal fenfe is, Do 
not make thy palm callous by Jhaking every man by the hand. The figu- 
rative meaning may b?, Do not by promijeous conversation make thy mind 
infenfible to the difference of charafiers. Johnson. 

* — each man's cenfure,] Cenfare is opinion. Ste evens* 

5 Are of a mtji jelcEl and generous chief, in tkat.~\ Thus the quarto, 
3604, and the folio, except that in that copy the word chief is fpelt 
eheff. The fubftantive chief, which .fignincs in heraldry the upper part 
of the fhield, appears to hate been in common ufe in Shakfpeare's time, 
being found in Minfheu's Dictionary, 1*617. He defines it thus: " Eft 
juperior et fcuti nobilior pars ; tertiam partem ejus obtinet ; ante Chrijii ad" 
centum dabatur in maximi honoris Jignum fenatoribus et honoratis viris," 
B. Jonfon has uicd the word in his Poetajier. 

The meaning then ieems to be, liey in France approve thmfclvee 
•f a moft felccl and generous efcutcbeon by their drefs. Generous is ufed 
with the lignifiv ation of generofus. So, in Othello : " The generous 
iflanders," &c. 

Chief, however, may have been ufed as a fubftantive, for rote or efti- 
mation, without any aliufion to heraldry, though the word was perhaps 
originally heraldick. So, in Bacon's Colours of good and evil, i6mo. 
'597 : "I" tn « warmer climates the people arc generally more wife, 
Wt in the northern climate! the wits of chief are greater." Malon e. 
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Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 
For loan oft lofes both itlelf and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of hufbandry 5 . 
This above all,-— To thine ow iclf be true; 
And it mull follow, as the ni^itt the day 7 * 
Thou canfl not then be falle to any man. 
Farewell ; my blefiing feafon tnis in thee 8 ! 

Laer. Molt humbly do i tal^e my leave, my lord. 

Pol. Trie time invites you 9 ; go, your fervants tend'r 

Laer. Farewell, Ophelia ; and remember well 
What I have faid to you. 

Opb. 'Tis in my memory !ock*d, 
And you yourfelf mall keep the key of it*. 

Laer, Farewel. [Exit Laertes. 

Pol. What is't, Ophelia, he hath faid to you ? 

Opb. So pleafe you, fomething touching the lord 
Hamlet. 

If chief in this fenfe had not been familiarly nnderltood, the editor 
of the folio muft have conferred the line a> uninteliigiblr, and would 
have probnbly omitted the words— of a in the b-ginning of it, or at- 
tempted fo ne olher correction. That not having been done, I have ad- 
hered to the old copies. 

Our port from various pafages in his works, appears to have been ac- 
curately acquainted with all the terms of heraldry. Maloni, 

6 — of hufbandry.] i. e. of thrift j ceconomical prudence. 

Maioke. 

1 And it mufl folhzvj as the n>ght the day,] So, in the 145th Sonnet 
of Shakl'p arc : 

" That folbw'd it as gentle day 
" Doth follow night ," &c. Steevens. 
9 —n:y blcffmg feafon this in thee !] Infix it in fuch a manner as that 
it may never wear out. Johnson. 

So, in the mxk trag dy reprelented before the king : 
" — who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
" Directly feafon t him hit enemy." St e evens. 
9 The time invites you j— •] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, 
reads — The time utoejh you : which Mr. Theobald preferred, fuppfmg 
that it meant, " the time hefieges, prefles upon you On every fide.'* 
But to inveft in Shakfpearc's time, only figr.ified, to clothe, or to give 
pofle llion. Malonr. 

Either reading may fcrre. Macbeth fiys, 

" I go, and it is done j the bell invites me." St e evens. 
I — your fervants tend.] i. e. your fervants are waiting for you. 

Johnson. 

* — yourfelf fball keep the key of it.] The meaning is, that your 
counfels are as lure of remaining locked up in my memory, as if you 
yourfelf carried the key of it. So, in Northward Hne y by Decker 
and Webfter, 1607 : « You mall clofe it up like treafure ©f vour own, 
aj*d yourfelf fhall keep tbt key of i/, n STXiVENs. 

ML 
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2o6 HAMLET, 

Pel. Marry, well bethought : 
'Tis- told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you ; and you yourfelf 
Have of your audience been moft free and bounteous : 
If it be fo, (as fo 'tis put on me, 
And that in way of caution,) I mud tell you, 
You do not underftand yourfelf fo clearly, 
As it behoves my daughter, and your honour : 
What is between you ? give me up the truth. 

Opb. He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders 
Of his* affedtion to me. 

PoL Affection ? puh ! you fpeak like a green girl, 
Unfifted in fuch perilous circumftance 3 . 
Do you believe his tenders, as ^ou call them ? 

Qph. I do not know, my lord, what I mould think. 

Pol. Marry, I'll teach you: think yourfelf a baby; 
That you have ta'en thefe tenders for true pay, 
Which are not fterling. Tender yourfelf more dearly ; 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrafe, 
Wronging it thus,) you'll tender me a fool 4 . 

Ofb. 

■ 

3 Unfifted M fuch perilous c'srcumjhnce.'] Unfifted > for untried. Un- 
tried fignines either not tempted-, or not refined ; unfifted fignifies die latter 
only, though the fenfe requires the former. "War bur ton. 

I do not think that the fenfe requires us to underftand untempted. 
«« Unfifted in," See. means, I think, one who has not nicely camjaffed 
and examined the peril of her firuation. Ma LONE. 

4 — fender yourfelf more dearly ; 

Or ( not to crack the ivir.d of the poor pbrafe 9 

Wronging it thus,) you'll tender me a fool.] I have followed the 
punctuation of the firft quarto, 1604, where the parenthefis is extended 
to the word thus, to which word the context in my apprehenfion clearly 
ihews it mould be carried. Or (not to crack the wind of the poor 
phrafe, playing upon it, and abufir.g it thus,") &c. So, in The Rape of 
Lucrece : 

" To wrong the wronger, till he render right." 
The quarto, by the miftake of the compofitor, reads — Wrong it thus. 
The folio, Reaming it thus. The cowection was made by Mr. Pope. 

Maloni. 

I believe the word wronging has reference, not to the phrafe, but to 
Ophelia : if you go on 'wronging it thus, that is, if you continue to go on 
thus wrong. This is a mode of fpeaking perhaps not very grammatical, 
kut very common ; nor have the beft writers rcfufed it. 

To finner it or faint it, 
is in Pope. And Rowe, , 

— Thus to coy it, i • 

Witt mc who knows you tot. 

The 
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Oph. My lord, he hath importunM mc with love, 
In honourable falhion. 

Pol. Ay, fafhiort you may call it ; go to, go to 5 . 
Opb. And hath given countenance to his ipeech, my 
lord, 

With almoil all the holy vows of heaven. 

Pel. Ay, fpringes to catch woodcocks 6 . I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the foul 
Lends the tongue vows : thefe blazes, daughter 7 , 
• Giving more light than heat, — extinct in both, 
Even in their promife, as it is a making, — 
You muft not take for fire. From this time, 
Be fomewhat fcanter of your maiden prefence ; 
Set your entreatments 8 at a higher rate, 
Than a command to parley. For lord Hamlet, 
Believe fo much in him, That he is young ; 
And with a larger tether 9 may he walk, 
Than may be given you : In few, Ophelia, 

The folio has it,— roaming it thus,—' That is, letting yourfclf loofe, t§ 
Lcb improper liberty. But wronging feems to be more proper, 

™ JoHNSON. 

* — Tender purtelf more dearly ;] To tender is to regard with affection. 

So, in King Richard III. 

u -- And fo betide me, 

* "As well I tender you and all of yours." 

Again, in The Maydes Metamorphofis by Lily, 1601 : 
tt jf you account us for the fame 

" That tender thee, and bve Apollo's name." Ma lone, 
S — fafliion you may call it .— ] She ufes fajhion for manner, and he 
for a tranjient pratlke. Johnson. 

4 —fpringes to catch woodcocks.] A proverbial faying. 

•« Every woman has a jpringe to catcb a woodcock." Steevens. 

7 Tbcfe blazes, daughter,] Sojfte epithet to blaz.es was probably- 
omitted, by the carelei'tmefs of the tranferiber or compofitor, in the firft 
quarto, in cpnfequence of which the metre is defective. Malsne. 

8 Set your entreatments — ] Entreatments here means company, cower- 
fation, from the French entrctien. Johnson. 

Entreatments, I rather think, means the okje&s of entreaty ; the fa- 
vours for which lovers fue. In the next fcene we have a word of a fimi- 
lar formation ; 

«' As if it fome vnpartment did defire," Sec. Malone. 
' 9 — larger tether — ] 'tether is that firing by which an animal, fet 
to graze in grounds uninclofed, is confined within the proper limits. . 

Johnson. 

So, in Green's Card of Fancy, 1601 : u To tyc the ape and the bear 
in one tedder." Tether is a ftring by which any animal is fattened, whe- 
ther for the fake of feeding or the air. Steevens* 

Do 
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2o8 HAMLET, 

Do not believe his vows : for they are brokers* 
Not of that dye which their, inveftments ihew,. 
But mere implorators of unholy fuits, 
Breathing like fan&ified and pious bonds % 9 . 
The better to beguile. Tiiis is for all,— 
I would not,. in plain terms, from this time forth,, 
Have you fo flander any moment's feifure 3 > 
As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 
Look to't, I charge you ; come your ways. 

Of/j. I fhall obey, my lord. [Exeunt. 

* Do rot belirvt lis vows, for they are brokers,] Abroker in old Engli/h 
meant a bawd or pimp. See the Glotlary to Gawin Douglafies tranflation 
of Virgil So, in K. John: 

" This -bawd, this broker," &c. 
See alfo Vol. XII. In our authour's Levels Complaint we again meet 
with the fame exprcfiion, applied in the fame manner: 

" Know, vows are ever brokers to defiling/* Malone. 
*■ Breathing, like far.&ified and pious bonds,] For bonds Mr. Theobald 
fubftituted baivds j but the old reading is undoubtedly the true one. Do 
not, fays Polonius, believe his vows, for they are merely uttered for 
the ourpofe of perfuading you to yield ta a criminal paffion, though they 
appear only the genuine eflufions of -.pure and lawful affection, and 
aflume the femblance of thofe facred engagements entered into at the altar 
of wedlock. The bond* here in our poet's thoughts were bonds of lev e. 
So, in his I42td Sonnet: 

thofe lips of thine, « 



** That have profan'd their fcarlet ornanoentf, . • 

<« And feal'd falfe bends of love, as oft as mine." 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice z . 

" O, ten times falter Venus pigeons fly., . 

** To feal tovfs bonds new made, than they are wont 

«« To keep obliged faith unforfeited." 
** Sanctified and pious bonds," are the true bends of love, or r as our 
poet has elfewhere expreffed ir, 

<« A contract and eternal bend of love." 
. Dr. Warburton certainly mifunderltood this pa/Tage. His comment, 
which has been received in all the late editions is this : <4 -Do not believe, 
^fays Polonius,) Hamlet's amorous vows made to you ; which pretend 
religion in them, (the better to beguile, ) »ike thofe fanctified a::d pious 
vows rr ade to leaven." And why, he triumphantly aiks, " may not 
this-pafs without fufpicion ?" If he means his own comment, the' anfwer 
is, becaufr k is not perfectly accurate. Malone. 
3 J would noty in plain terms, from tits time forth, 

Have you fo flander any moments leifure,~\ Polonius fays, in plain 
terms, that is, not in language left elevated or embellished than before, 
but in terms that cannot be mifunderftad : I would not have you fo difgrace 
your moft idle moments, as not to find bciUr employment for item than lord 
Hamlet's couverfatkn. Joansow. 
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SCENE IV. 

The Platform. 

£«/^Hamlet, Horatio, Marcellus. 

Ham. The air bitea fhrewdly ; it is very cold. 

Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air 4 . 

Ham. What hour now ? 

Hor. I think, it lacks of twelve. 

Mar, No, it is ilruck. 

Hor. Indeed i I heard it not ; it then draws near the 
feafon. 

Wherein the fpirit held his wont to walk. 

[A fiourjjh of trumpets, and ordnance Jhot of, within* 
What does this mean, my lord f 

Ham. The king doth wake to-night, and take* hi3 
roufe 1 , 

Keeps waflel 6 , and the fwaggering up-fprine 7 recto* 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rheniih down. 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Hor. Is it a cultom ? 

Ham. Ay, marry, is't : 
But to my mind, — though I am native here, 
And to the manner born, — it is a cuftom 

• t 

* — an eager */>.] That is, a fiisrp air, algre, Fr. So, in a fuMe- 
quent fcene : 

M And cur J, like eager droppings into milk." Maioni. 
5 — takes bis roufe,] A roufe is a large dofe of liquor, a debaucru 
So, in Othello : " — chey have gi^n me a roufe already. 

It mould feem from the following paflage in Decker's Gul's Hornbook, 
1609, that the word roufe was of Danifli extraction. «* Teach me, thou 
foveraigne flcinker, how to take the "German's upfy freeze, the Danifb 
roufer, the Switsefs ftoop of rhenifli," &c. Steevens. 

■ Keeps ivaflsl, — ] Devotes the night to intemperance. Malonf. 
7 — the fwaggering up-fpring— >] The biuftering upilart. Johnson* 
It appears from the following paflage in AlpLorfus Emperor of Germany > 
by Chapman, that the up-fpring wns a German dance : 

" Vfs Germans have no ehanges in our dances j 
" An almain and an up-fpring, that is all." 
Spring was anciently the name of a tune. Stzevekss 

More 
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aio HAMLET, 

More honour'd in the breach, than the obfervance. 

This heavy-headed revel, eaft and weft 8 , 

Makes us traduc'd, and tax'd of other nations 

They clepe us, drunkards, and with fwinim phrafe 

Soil cur addition ; and, indeed it takes 

From our atchievements, though perform'd at height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute*. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That, for fome vicious mole of nature in them, 

As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choofe his origin' ,) 

By the o'er-growth of fome complexion*, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reafon $ 

Or by fome habit, that too much' o'er- leavens 

The form of plaufive manners J ; — that thefe men, — 

Carrying, I fay, the (lamp of one defeft ; 

8 This heavy -headed revel, eaft and weft, Sec] This heavy -headed 
revel makes us traduced eaft and weft, and taxed of other nationt. 

JOMKIOH* 

By eaft and weft, as Mr. Edwards has obferved, is meant, throughout 
the world } from one end of it to the other.— This a d the following twenty 
one lines have been rcftored from the quarto. Maloni. 

* *Ibe pith and marrow of our attribute.] The beft and moft valuable 
part of the praifc that would be otherwife attributed to us# Johnson* 
1 That, fir fome vicious mole of nature in them, 
rfi in their birth, {wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choofe his origin,] We have the fame fentiment 
la 77* Rape of Lucrece : 

tf For marks defcried in men's nativity 
* { Are nature's fault, not their own infamy." 
Mr. Theobald, without neccfijty, altered mole to mould. The reading 
•f the old copies is fully fupportcd by a paflage in Kirg John ; 

" Patch'd with foul moles and eye-offending marks." Ma t one. 
'—complexion,] i.e. humour j as ianguine, melancholy, phlegm 
matic, £f f . War cur ton. 

The quarto 1604 for the has their j as a few lines lower it has hit 
virtues, inftead of their virtues. The correction was made by Mrt 
Thecbald. Maloni. 

3 — that tco much o'er-leavens 

The form of plaufive manners j] That intermingles too much with 
their manners j infects and corrupts them. v See Vol. XIII. p. 78, n. 2. 
Plaufve in our poefs age fignified gracious, pleafing, popular. So, in 
another play : 

•« — '• his plaufive words 
*« He fcatter'd not in ears, but grafted them, 
** To grow there, and to bear." 
Tlatfihle, in which fenfe Plaufive is here ufed, is defined by Cawdrey 
in his Alphabetical Table, Sec. 1604, " Pleafing, or received joyfully 
and willingly." Maloni. 

Being 
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Being nature's livery, or fortune's (tar 4 ,— 
Their virtues elfe (be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo 5 ,) 
Snail in the general cenfure take corruption 
From that particular fault : The dram of bafe 
Doth all the noble fubilance of worth dout, 
To his own fcandal 6 . 

Enter 

• 

4 — or fortune's far,] Some accidental blemirti, the confequence of 
the overgrowth of jome complexion or humour allotted to us by fortune at 
our birth, or fome vicious habit accidentally acquired afterwards. 

Theobald, plaufxbly enough, would read — fortune's fear. The emeu* 
datitn may be fupported by a pafTage in Anthony and Cleopatra : 
M The fart upon your honour therefore he 
" Does pity as contained blennfhet, 
« Not as defervNi." Malone. 

5 As infinite as man may undergo.] As large as can be accumulated upon 
man. Johnson. 

6 — — The dram of bafe 

£>otb all the noble fubjlance of worth dout, 

To Lis own fcandal.] The quarto, where alone thll paffage is found, 
exhibit* it thus 1 

— — the dram of eali 

Doth all the noble fubftance of a doubt. 

To his own fcandal. 
To dout, si I have already obferved in a note on King Henry V* 
fignified in Shakfpeare's time, and yet figmficri in Devonshire tni 
other weftem countiei, to do out, to efface, to extinguifli. Thui they 
fay, " dout the candle, dout the fire,** &c. It is exactly formed in the 
fame manner as to don, (or do ott,) which occurs fo often in the writing! 
of our poet and his contemporaries. 

I have no doubt that the corruption of the text sfrofe in the following 
manner. Dout, which I have now printed in the text, ruving been 
written by the miftake of the tranferiber, doubt, and the word worth 
having been inadvertently omitted, the line, in the copy that went to the 
prefs, flood, 

Doth all the noble fobftancc of doubt,~- 
The editor or printer of the quarto copy, finding the line too fhort, 
and thinking doubt muft want an article, iulertcd it, without attending to 
the context j and inftead of correcting the erroneous, and fupplying the. 
true word, printed— 

Doth all the noble fubftance of a doubt, &c» 
. The very fame error has happened in K. Henry V, 

" That their hot blood may fpjn in Englirti eyes, 

" And doubt them with fuperfluous courage 
where doubt is again printed inftead of dout. 

That worth (which was fupplied firft by Mr. Theobald,) was the 
word omitted originally in the hurry of tranfeription, may be fairly 
collected fiom a pafiage in Cymbtlbic, which fully juftines the correction 
made : 

< -Is 
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212 HAMLET 



Enter Ghoft. 

If or. LtK)k, my lord, it comes ! 

Ham. Angels and rainifters of grace defend us 7 !— 

Be 

• 

€f —Is /he with Pofthutnus 9 

" From whofe fo many weights of bafenefs cannot 

t€ A dram of nvcrtb be dtawn." 
This parTage alio adds fupport to the correction of the word eaU in the 
firft of theic lines, which was likewife made by Mr. Theobald.— Baft is 
ufed fobftantively for bafenejs : a practice not uncommon in Shakfpcare. 
So, in Meafure for Meafure : 

" ->ay what thou canft, my falje outweighs your trut." 
Shakfpeare, however, might have written— The drain of ill. This is 
nearer the corrupted word ealo, but the paflage in Cymbclin* is in ftvour of 
the other emendation. 

The meaning of the paflage thus Corrected is, The fmallefr particle of 
vice fo blemiJhcs the whole mafs of virtue,' as to ernfe from the mindl 
of mankind the recollection of the numeroui good qualhlvi poftefTed 
Ly him who ia thus blcmiflud by a fingle ftVln, and tainta hit general 
chara£t< r. 

To bit own feandal, means, fo as to reduce the nvbole waft of worth 
to its ercn vicious and unfightly appearance j to trarjlate bis virtue to tbs 

Merefs cf vice. 

Uu for its, is fo common in Shakfpeare, that every play furnifliea 
us with examples. So, in a fubftquent fcene in this play ;.— thaa the 
force of honcfty can tranflate beauty into bis iikenefc.** 
.in, in another play : 
" When every feather flicks in hh own wing, — 
Again, in A Mirfunmer-Nigb? s Dream : 

u Whofe liquor hath this virtuous property,. 
«« To take from thence all cnor with bis might.? 
Again, in K. Richard II, 

'« That it may (hew me what a face I have, . 
" Since it is bankrupt of bis majesty."' 
So, in Grim, the Collier of Croydon : 

" Contented life, that gives the heart bis eafe,— 
We meet with a fentiment fomcwhat fimilar to that before us, in 
K. Henry IV. P. U 

" — oftentimes it doth prefent harm rage, 
" Defect of manners, want of government,- 
" Pride, haughtinefs, opinion, and difdain ; 
" The leaft of which, haunting a nobleman, 
" Lofeth men's hearts, and leaves behind a Jla'tn ^ 
*' Upcn the beauty of all parts befides t 
* * Bcgu il'wg tbem of commevdatton. M Malone, 
f Angels ar.d minijlcrs cf grace defend us /] Hamlet's fpeech to the ap- 
parition of his rather feems to me to confift of three parts. When firft 
he fees the fpectre, he fortifies himfclf with an invocation 

Angih 
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Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn'd 8 , 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaits from hcllj 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 
Thou com'ir. in fuch a queftionable ihape 9 , 
That I will fpeak to thee ; I'll call thee, Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane : O, anfwer me : 
Let me not burit. in ignorance ! but tell, 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, nearfed in death, 
Have burll their cerements 1 ! why the fep ulchre, 

Wherein 

* 

a 

Angels and miniflers of grcc? defend us !' 
As the fpcctrc approaches, he deliberates with himfelf, and deter- 
mines, that whatever it be he wrll venture to addrefs it. 

Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or bio/ls from be//, 

Be (by i.itentz wicked or charitable, 

Ihou com fi in Jucb a quefiionable fhapt, 

Tbat I will fpeak to thee. VII cull tbec," fee: . 
This he fays while his fa"her is advancing ; he then, as he had deters 
mined, fpeaks to Lim, and calls him — llamlet, King, Father, Royal Dane', 
bb ! at fiver me* Johnson. 

8 Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn y d, &c] So, In Acolaftut 
his Af'.:r-iv\t, 1600: 

" Art thou a god, a man, or elfe a ghoft ? . 
*• Com'ft thou from heaven, where blifs and folace dwell? 
M Or from the airie cold-engendring cenft ? 
" Or from the darkfomc dungeon-hold of hell ? M 
The firft known edition of this play is in 1604. Steevens. 

9 -—queflionable fhape,] By questionable is meant provoking question. 

Hanme*. 

So, in Macbeth : 

Live you, or are you aught 
That man may queftion ? Johksov. • 
^efionarle, 1 b li v»: means only propitious to con-verfation, eafj and 
willing 10 be convfrfed ivitb. So, in As you like it f *' An. unquff.onabl/ 
fpirii, which you have not." Unquflionable in this laft infrance certainly 
ii g n i fi - r, // iwtifing to be talked to. Steevens. 

ithteftiottabU p-rhaps only means capable of being conuerfd ivitb. T$ 
qtttp'wn, certainty in our authout's time fignified to cenverje. So, in his 
Rape of Lucr.cc, 1594 : 

" For jfc- r fupper long he qucflioncd 
w Wicn mode ft Lucrece— 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

M Our of our quefiion wipe him.** 
SeealfoVol XIII. p. 332, n. 1. Malone. 

x jell, 

V/ly thy camr:iz"d bones, hearfed in death, 

Have burfl their ccre;nents 1 \ ' Ha nlet, amatrd at an apparition, 
which, though in all ages credited, ha:, in all ag-is b-en confidered as 
the moft wonderful and raoft dreadful operation of fu^ernaturol agency, 

enquires 
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*i 4 HAMLET, 

I Wherein we faw thee quietly in-urn'd*, 
/ Hath opM his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To caft thee up again ? What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corfe, again, in complete fteel 
RevinVll thus the glimpfes of the moon, 
Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature 4. 
So horridly to fhake our difpofuion s , 
"With thoughts be) ond the reaches of our fouls ? 
Say, why is this ? wherefore ? what ihould we do ? 



enquires of the fpec*rre» in the moft emphatick terms, why he breaks 
the order of nature, by returning fiorn the dead ; this he alks in a very 
confufed circumlocution, confounding in his fight the foul and body. 
"Why, fays he, have thy benct, which with due ceremonies have been 
intombed in. death, in the common ftate of departed mortals, burfi the 
folds in which they were embalmed ? Why has the tomb, in which 
we faw thee quietly laid, opened his mouth, that mouth which, by its 
weight and (lability, frcmed clofed for ever ? The whole fertence is this ; 
H'hy u'-ft thou appear, ivbom tve knew to be deed ? Johnson. 

hy ttmftd in death, the poet feems to mean, reported and confined in 
tie place of the dead. In his Rape of Lucrece he has again ufed this un- 
common participle in nearly the lame fenfe : 

«* Thy le i within a puddle's womb is hearfedy 

" Ad not thr puddle in thy fea difperfed." Ma lone. 

By the exprt flion her.rjed in death is meant, /hut up and fecured with 
all thofe precautions which are ufually pra&ifed in preparing dead bodies 
for frpulture, fuch as the winding. Iheet, ftnowd, coffin, &c. perhaps 
embalming into the bargain. So that death is hereiifed, by a metonymy 
of the antecedent for the conftqucnts, for the rites of death, fuch as 
are generally efteemed due, and pratf'fed with regard to dead bodies. 
Confequentl'y, 1 underjrar.d by ccrcn-.er.ts, the waxed winding-lheet,. or 
winding-meets, in which the corple was erclofcd and fown up, in order 
to prefcrve it the longer from external impreflions from the "humidity of 
the fepuichrc, as embalming was intended to preferve it from internal 
corruption. Heath. 

. - * — quietly in-mrn'd,] The quartos read interred. St e evens. 

3 That thou, dead corfe, again, in complete fieel,] It is probable that 
Shale fpeare introduced his ghoft in armour, that it might appear more 
folemn by fuch a difcrimination from the other characters j though it 
was really the cuftom of the Danifh kings to be buried in that manner. 
Vide Olaus JVormius, cap. 7. 

" Strucm regi ncc velribus, nec odoribus cumulant, fua cuiquc arma, 
quorundam igni et cquus adjicitur." 

" ■ 1 f-d poltquam magi animus x Vie Danorum rex collem fibi magni- 
tudinis confpkuae extruxilTet, (cui poll obitum regio diademate exorna- 
tum, armis indutum, inferendum ellct cadaver," &c. Stf.evens. 

4 — W r fio/s c f nature — J i. 't. making us, who are the fport of 
nature, whofc myfterioU'- operations are beyond the reaches of our fouls, 
&c. So, in Romeo and Juliet : " O, I am 'fortunfi fool.''* Ma lone. 

5 — to Jbakt cur difpofition,] Difpofithn, tor frame. Warburton. 

* 

Her. 
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Hor. It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it fome impartraent aid deiire 
To you alone. 

Mar. Look, with what courteous a&ion, 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 
But da not go with it. 

Hor. No, by no means. 

Ham. It will not fpeak ; then I will follow it. 

Hor. Do not, my lord. 

Ham. Why, what mould be the fear ? 
1 do not fct my life at a pin's fee 6 ; 
And, for my foul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itfelf ? 
It waves me forth again ; — I'll follow it. 

Hor. What, if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 4 
Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliiF, 
That beetles o'er his bafe 7 into the fea ? 
And there aflume fome other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your fovereignty of reafcn 8 , 
And draw you into madnefs ? think of it : 
The very place puts toys of defperation 9 , 
Without more motive, into every brain, ^ 
That looks fo many fathoms to tlje fea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 

* ■ * * 

Ham. It waves me frill :— 
Go on, I'll follow thee. 

Mar. You ihall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold off your hands. 

Hor. Be rul'd, you (hall not go. 

Ham. My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 

« — pht % M f"\] The value of a pin. Johnson. 
7 That beetles o'er bis bafe—] Tiiat bargs «V his baf*, like what 
is called a beetle- brow. Thii verb is, I believe, of our authour's coinage, 

Mai on e. 

9 — deprive your fovereignty, &c] Dr. Wjrburton would read de. 
frame j but feverai proofs are given in the notes to King Lear of 
iihakipcare's ufe of the word deprive, which is the true reading. 

STEiVENS. 4 ' 

I believe, deprive in this place lignirica fimply to take away. 

Johnson* 

9 — puts toys 9/ dejperathny] Toys, for whims. WarburtCn. 
This and the three following Unci are omitted in the folio. 

Ma t on 1, 

As 



2 ,6 HAM L E T, * ' 

As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve [Ghofl beckons. 

Still am I call'd; — unhand me, gentlemen ; — 

[Breaking from them* 
By heaven, I'll make a ghofl of him that lets me* 
I fay, away : — Go on, — 1*11 follow thee. 

[Exeunt Ghoft, and Hamlet; 

Her. He waxes defperate with imagination. 

Mar. Let's follow ; r tis not fit thus to obey him. 

Her. Have after : — To what i/Tue will this come ? 

Mar. Something is rotten in the itate of Denmark. 

Hor. Heaven will direct it 3 , 

Man Nay, ktV follow him. [Exeunt. 



SCENE V. 

A more remote Part of the Platform.. 

Re-enter Ghoft, and Hamlet. 

Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me ? fpeak, I'll go no 

further. 
Ghoft. Mark me. 
Ham. I will. 

1 Jls lardy as the Nemean Fionas nerve. — ] Shakfpeare has again ac- 
cented the word Nemean in this manner, in Levels Labour's Loft: 
** Thus doll trv u hear the Nemean lion roar.** 

Spenfcr, however, wrote Nemean, I aery Queene, B. V. c. i. : 
• • M Into the greai Nemean lio: 's grove." 

Our poet's conforming in this inftancc to Latin profody was certainly 
accidental, tor he and almoft all the poets of his time difregarded the 
quantity of Latin names. So, in Locrlne, *$95j (though u doubtedly 
the production of a fcholar,) we have. Amotion inftead of Amfbion, Sec. 
See alfo p 194, n. 7. Maloni. 

f — the; it- ts me :] To ta among our old authours fignifies to prevent, 
to hinder. Stttvets. 

. -So,,in No Wit like a JV^mans, a comedy by Middleton, 1657 : 
f* That lets her not to be yow daughter now." Maluw e. 
3 llravcn will auctl it.) Marceilus anfwers Horatio's qu ftion, "To 
what iffuc will this come ?" and Horntio alfo anfwers it himielf, with 
a pious rcfiguation, " Heaven will direct it." Blackstone. 

. Ghoft. 
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Ghoft. My hour is almoft come, 
/ When I to fulphurous and tormenting flames 
Muft render up myfelf. 
Ham. Alas, poor ghoft ! 

Ghoft. Pity mc not, but lend thy ferious hearing 
To what I mall unfold. 

Ham. Speak, I am bound to hear. 

Ghoft. So art thou to revenge, when thou fhalt hear. 

Ham. What? 

Ghoft. J am thy father's fpirit ; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night; 
) And, for the day, conhVd to fall in fires*., 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature* 
Are burnt and purg'd away 5 . But that I am forbid 

To 

> 

1 

4 Du>m*d for a certain term 'to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to faft in fires,] Chaucer has a fimilar paf- 

fagc with regard to the punifhments of hell- Parfon's Tale, p. 193, Mr. 
Ur.y's edition : " And moreover the mifefc of hell /hall be in deiaute of 
mete and drinke" Smith. 

Nafh, in his Pierce Pennilefti Supplication to the Devil, 1595, has the 
fame id a : " Wheth-r it be a piace of horror, flench, and darknefs, 
where m?n fee meat, but can get none, and arc ever thirlty.,*' &c. Before 
I haJ read the Ptrfcnes Tale of Chaucer, i fuppofed that he meant rather 
to drop a ltroke of iatire on facerdotal luxury, than to give a ferious ac- 
count of the place of future torment. Chaucer, however, is as grave 
as Shakfpmre. So likevrife at the conclufion of an ancient pamphlet 
called The Wyll of the Devyll, bl. 1. no date : 
,{ Th;m (halt lye in froft and fire 
" With fnknelTe and hunger;" &c. Stiivens. 

5 Are burnt and purged away.] Gawin Douglas really changes the 
Platonic hell into the " punytion of faulis in purgatory and it is ob- 
fervable, that when the ghoft informs Hamlet of his doom there, 

<< Till the foul crimes, done in his days of nature, 
" Are burnt and purged aivay,— 
the expreflion is very fimilar to the bifhop's. I will give you his verfion 
as conciiV ly as I can : " It is a nedeful thyng to furTer pains and tor- 
" ment Sum in the wyndis, fum under the watter, and in the fire 
" uthir fum : thus the moay vices — 

u Ccntrakkft in the corpis be done atvay 
" And purgittr—Sixte Bock of Eneados, fol. p. 191. 

Shakfpeare might have found this expreflion in the Hfflori^tfHlm'- 
blet, bl. let. F. 2. edit. 1608 : " He fet fire in the four" corners of the 
hal, in fuch fort, that of all that were as then therein not one efcaped 
away, but were forced to purge their finnes by fire" Ma lone. 

Shakfpeare talks more like a papiil than a platonift ; but the hnguage 
of bifhop Douglas is that of a goal proteftant ; 

Vol. XIV, L « . Thus 
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, To tell the fecrets of my prifon-houfe, 

• I could a tale unfold> whofe lighteft word , 

Would harrow up thy foul ; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like ftars, ftart from their fpheres 6 ; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part> 
,And each particular hair to (land on end, 
Like cjuills upon the fretful porcupine 7 ; 
But this eternal blazon mull not be 
To ears of flefh and blood Lift, lift, O lift !— 
If thou didft ever thy dear father love,-— 
k Ham, O heaven ! 

Ghojl. Revenge his foul and moft unnatural murder 8 . 
. Ham, Murder ? 

Gkofi. Murder moft foul, as in the beft it is ; 
But this moll foul, ftrange, and unnatural. 



tf 1 ' — Thus the many vices * 
" Contrackit in the corpis be done away 
" And purgit." 

Thefe are the very words of our liturgy in the commendatory prayer 
for a fick perfon at the point of departure, in the office for the vifuation 
of the lick : M — nvhatf'cver dtf.bments it may have cor.traEled — being 
f urged and dene aivay " Wh alley. 

6 Make thy two eyes, like ftars, fbrt from their fpheres j] So, in our 
poet's 108 th lonnet : 

" How have mine eyes cut of th eir fpheres been fitted, 
u In the diflrudYion of this madding f'vr !" Malone. 
1 — fretful fo' cvf.ne ;] 1 he quartos read fearful porcupine. Either 
may ferve. This animal is ac once irafcible and timid. The fame image 
occurs in the Romant of the Rfe, where Chaucer is describing the peifonage 
ef dangers * 

" Like marpe urchors his btere was grow.'* 
An ureb'tn is a hedge-hog. Stkivkns. 

. B Revenge bis foul and vioji ur.vatural murder.] As a proof that this 
play was written before I597» of which the contrary has been aflerted 
by Mr. Holt in Dr. Johnlon's appendix, 1 mult barrow, as ufual, from 
Dr. Faimrr. " Shakfpeare is faid to hs^ve been no extraordinary actor j 
and chat the top of his performance was the Ghoft in his own Hamlet* 
Yet this chef d'oeuvre d'id not pleafe : I will give you an original ftroke 
at it. Dr. Lodge publiihed in the year 15^6 a pamphk-t caihd Wifs 
Mijcrie, cr the World's Madrefs, nifover'vg trc incarnate dcii/s of tie 
age, quarto. One of thefe d.:v Is is, Hate -virtue, or»fcrrvu> fcr another 
man's good fucccf'c, who, fays the: d >Ctor, "is a fault Liber, and looks 
r.s pale as the vizard of the Ghojl, which cried fo miferably at the theatre, 
Hamlet revenge, V Steivens. 

I fufpect that this ftroke was lev 'lied, not at Shakfpeare, but at the 
performer of the Ghoft in an older play on this fubject, exhibited before 
15S9. See An Attempt to af certain the order of Siakf peart" t plays, 
Vol. I. Maloni. 

m 

Ham, 
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Ham. Hafte me to know it ; that I, with wings as fwift 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love 9 , 
May fwecp to my revenge. 

Ghoft. .1 find thee apt ; 
And duller fhould'ft thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itfelf in eafe on Lethe wharf 1 , 
Would'fl thou not lUr in this. Now, Hamlet, hear : 
'Tis given out, that, fleeping in my orchard, 
A ferpent flung me ; fo the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged procefs of my death 
Rankty abus'd : but know, thou noble youth, 



9 As meditation, or the thoughts of hue,] This fimilitude is extremely 
beautiful. The wort* meditation is confecrated, by the mvfiics, to fv- 
niry that ftretch and flight of* mind which afpircs to the "enjoyment of 
the fupreiTif good. So that Hamlet, confidering with what to com- 
pare the fwtftnsffl of his revenge, choofes two of the molt rapid things 
in nature, the ardency of divine and human paflion, in an entbufiafi and 
a lever. War bur ton. 

The comment on the word meditation is fo ingenious, that I hope 
it is juft. Johnson. . 

1 And duller Jhoitld *fl thou be than the fat weed ' 
Teat reds ft/elf in eafe on Lethe nobarf &c] Shakfpeare, appa- 
rently through ignorance, makes Roman Catholicks of thefe Pagan 
Danes j and here gives a defcription of purgatory; but yet mixes it with 
the Pagan fable of Lethe's wharf. Whether he did it to infinuate to the 
zealous Protefrants of his time, that the Pagan and Popim purgatory ftood 
both upon the fame footing of credibility, or whether it was by the jame 
kinJ of licentious inadvertence that Michael Angelo brought Charon's 
bark into his piSure of the Laft Judgment, is not eafy to decide. 

rrv / <w» -. m . WARBURTON. 

Hat roots itfelf w eaje f fcfc] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio 
reads—" That rots itfelf," &c. I have preferred the reading of the 
original copy, becaufe to root itfe/f is a natural and eafy phrafe, but 
«« to rot itfelf," not Englifli. Indeed in general the readings of the 
original copies, when not corrupt, ought in my opinion not to be departed 
from, without very ftrong reafon. That roots itfelf in eafe, means, whofe 
fluggifli root is idly extended. 

The modern editors rea^— Lethe's wharfj but the reading of the old 
copy is right. So, in Sir Afton Cockain's poems, 1658, p. 177. 
m — f car ing thefe great aclions might «ie, 
« Neglccled cafl all into Lethe lake." Malone. 
Otway has the fime thought : 

" — like a coarfe and ufclefs dunghill weed, 
" Fix'd to one fpot, and rot juft as I grow.** 
The foperioricy of the reading of the folio is to me apparent • to be 
in a crefcent ftate (i. e. to root itfelf) affords an idea of activity : to 
rot better fuits with the dullnefs and inaaion to which the Ghoft refers. 
Neverthelefs, the accufative cafe (itfelf) may fecm to demand the verb 
roots, St e evens. 

L z The 
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The ferpcnt, that did fting.thy father's life, 
Now wears his crown. 

Ham. O, my prophetick foul ! my uncle ? 

Gboft. Ay, that inceltuous, that adulterate heart, 
With witchcraft of his wit 2 , with traitcrous gifts, 
(O wicked wit, and gifts that have the power 
So to feduce ! ) won to his fhameful lull 
The will of my moil feeming-virtuous queen : 
O, Hamlet, what a.falling-oJF was there 1 
From me, whofe love was of that dignity, 
That it went band in hand even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage ; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whofe natural gifts were poor 
To thofe of mine ! 

Eut virtue, as it never will be movM, 
Though lewdncfs court it in a ihape of heaven ; 
So luit, though .to a radiant angel linkM, 
Will fate itielf in a celeilial.bed, 
And prey on garbage. 

But, foft ! methinks, I fcenrthe morning air ; 
Brief let me be : — Sleeping within mine orchard 3 , 
My cuilom always of the afternoon, 
Upon my fecure hour thy uncle Hole, 
With juice of curfed hebenon in a vial 4 , 

2 — IU wit,— J The old copies have icits. The fubfquent fir.e mews 
that ic was a mifprmt. Mai. one. 

3 — "jr.iuc orchard,] Orchard For garden. So, in Rctncc and 'Juliet'. 

** The crcbard walis are high, and hard to cl<mb." Steevens. 

4 'With juice of curfed hebenon in a viai,] The word h re ufed was 
more probably defigned by a meta theft , either of the poet or tranferiber, 
for benebon, that is, btUai e j o. which the molt common k'md (bf*- 
fcyamus **g*c) is certainly narcotic, and perhaps, if taken in a coiiliJe- 
rable quantity, nvght prove poi on^us. Galen calls it cold in the third 
degree j by which in rhrs, as well as ojium, hi- fems not to mean an 
adtual coldnefs, but the power it has ot bemimbirg the facuki'-s. Dio- 
fcoiides afcribes to it the property of producing madntfs {Cozv.vct^o^ 
f/cuivor,<;). Thefe qualities have been confirmed b) feveral cafes related 
in modern obfervatiot.s. In WVpf< r we have a g-.cd account of the va- 
rious effects of this root upoii moft of the members of a cowent in Ger- 
many, who eat of it for fupper by miilake, mixed wiih luccory ; — heat 
in the throat, giddinefs, dimnels of light and delirium. Cicut. Aquatic. 
c. iS. Grey. 

So, in Drayton's Barom 1 Wars, p. 51. 

" The poisVirg benbat.e, and the mandrake drad." 
In Marlowe's J civ of Ma/ta, 1633, the word is written in a different 
manner : 

«< — the blood of Hydra, Lerna's bane, 

« The juice of Hebon, and Cocytus' bieath." Steevens. 



And 
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And in the porches of mine ears did pour 

The leperous diftilment 5 ; whofe efrecl 

Holds fuch an enmity with blood of man, v 

That, fwift as quxlc-filver, it courfes through 

The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 

And, with a fudden vigour, it doth poflet 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, "J 

The thin and wholefbme blood : fo did it mine ; 

And a moft inltant tetter bark'd about, " ] 

Moil lazar-like, with vile and loathfomc cruft, 

All my fmooth body. 

Thus was I, lleeping, by a brother's hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once difpatch'd 6 ; 
Cut off even in the bloflbms of my fin 7 , 
UnhoufePd 8 , difappointed 9 , unanel'd 1 ; 

No'- 

i 

5 The leperous diftilment }] So, in Painter's Palace of ? lea fur e, Vol. 
II. p. 142: "—which being once poflelTed, never leaveth the patient' 
till it hath enfeebled his ftate, like the qualitie of poifon diftilling through 
the veins even to the heart/* M alone* 

6 —at once difpatch'd :] Difpatcb*d y fox bereft. War bur ton. 

7 Cut t>ff even in tbs bkfjhm of, my fin, &c.j The very words of thV 
p:rt r.f the Ipsutfi .1 e N*k*a {.a 1 have be*** I 'f.vtm d by a j r.rl.nvn 
Qt undoubxd ver-ui&y) fiu.n an ol»i Ltgc.dof 6«/*>.rr, where a ma , \v!.o" 
was accidentally drowned, is introduccvi as making die fame complaint. 

Stieye an • 

8 UnhoufcVd, — ] Hoitfd is the old word for the holy eucharift. To 
brwfcl, fays Bullokar in his Expojitsr, 8vo. 1616, is " to minifter facra- 
mcnts CO. a fick man in d.n^er of death." Ur.houjd'd therefore is, 
without having received the facramcnt in the hour of death. So, ia* 
Jhffman s Tragedy, 163 1 : 

" None fung thy requiem, no friend clos'd thine eyec> : 
M Nor hy'd the h-ihow'd earth upon thy lips : 
" Thou wert nut btuf Vd." 
Again, in Holinfoed's Chronicle : " Alfo children were chriftnncd, and 
men boujtlcd and anoyled, through all the land, except luch as were in the 
till of excommunication by name exprjfltd." Malone. 

* -—disappointed,] is the fame as unappointed \ and may be properly 
explained unprepared. A man well rurnifhed with things neceffary for an 
enterprife, Was laid to be well appointed, Johnson. 

So, in Holinfhed's Chronicle : 44 He had not paft a fifteen lances, a* 
they termed them in thole days, that is, to wit, men of arms, furniihed 
and appointed*** 

Mr. Upton is of opinion, that the particular preparation of which* 
the Ghoft laments the want, was confeffion and absolution* Appointment, 
he adds, Is again ufed in Mea/ure for Meafure, in the fame fenfe 
as here : 

w Therefore your beft sppcintment make with fpeed." 
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No reckoning made, but fent to my account 

With all my imperfections on my head : 

O, hon ible \ O, horrible ! moil horrible ~ I 

If thou halt nature in thee, bear it not ; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury 3 and damned incefl. 

But, howfoever thou purlVft this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy foul contrive - 

Againft thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven, 

And to thofe thorns that in her bofom lodge, 

To prick and fting her. Fare thee well at once I 

The glow-worm fhews the matin to be near, 

And 'gins to pale his uneffedlual fire 4 : 

Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me 5 . [Exit. 

Ifabella is the fpcaker, and her brother, who was condemned to die, is 
the perfon adirefled. M alone. 

1 — unaneVd\\ Without extreme uncYion. So, in Sir Thomas 
Morc's Works, p. 345.: " The extreme unction or anelynge, and con- 
firmation, he fayd, be no facraments of the church." See aifo the 
^uoiaiion from Holmflicd in n. S, where the word is ipelt amyied. 

Maloni* 

The Anglo-ftxon noun-fubftantives, houfel, (the eucharift,) and ele,- 
©i!, are plainly the roots of the compound adjectives, hovfded and anekd K 
2tor the meaning of the affix an to the laft, 1 quote Spelman's Gkjfary in 
] >co. u Quin ct didtionibus (an) adjungitur, fiquidem vel majoris no- 
uuioni: gratia, vel ad Jingulart aliquid, vel unicum demon (hand urn." 
Hence aneUd /hould feem to fignify oiled, or anointed, by way of emi- 
nence, i.e. hasing receivtd extreme un&ion. Brand. 

2 0, horrible t 0, horrible! tnoft horrible f] It was ingenioufly hinted 
to me by a very learned lady, that this line feems to belong to Hamlet, 
in whole mouth it is a proper and natural exclamation ; and who, accord- 
ing to the practice of the ftage, may be fuppofed to interrupt fo long a 
Jpecch. Johnson. 

3 A couch for luxury — ] i. e. for Inadnefs. So, in K» Lear : 

" «7Vf luxury pell-mell, for," &c. Steevens. 
See Vol. XII. Malons. 

4 — ur.cffeclual firc.~\ i. e. Alining without heat. .Warburton. 
To pale is a verb ufed by Lady Elizabeth Carew, in her Tragedy of 

Mariam, 161 3 : 

" Death can pale as well 

V " A check of rofts as a cheek lefs bright." 

Again, in Urry's Chaucer, p. 368 : " The fterre paletb her white 
cheres by the flambes of the fonne," Sec. t 

Unejftflual fire, I believe, rather means, fire that is no longer feen 
when the light of morning approaches. Sj, in Pcriclei Frinee of Tyre, 
1609 : 

" — - like a gLto worm,-— 

" The which hath fire in darknefs, none in light." Steeyen*. 
? Adieu, adieu, adieu ! &c] The folio reads : 

Adieu, adieu, Hamlet; remember me. Steevens. 

Ham, 
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Ham. O all you holt of heaven ! O earth ! What rife ? 
And (hall I couple hell O fie !— Hold, hold, my heart ; 
And you, my fmevvs, grow not initant old, 
But bear me ftiltty up ! — Remember thee ? 
Ay, thou poor ghoft, while memory holds a feat 
In this dillra&ed globe 6 . Remember thee ? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 7 
I'll wipe away ail trivial fond records, 
All faws of books, all forms, all preflures part, 
That youth and obfervation copied there ; 
And thy commandment all alone mail live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
UnmixM with bafer matter : yes, by heaven. 
O moft pernicious woman ! \ 

0 villain, villain, fmiling, damned villain ! 
My tables, — meet it is, I fet it down 8 , 

That one may fmile and fmile, and be a villain ; 

At lead, I am fure, it may be fo in Denmark : [writing.} 

So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word 9 ; 

It is, Adieu, adieu ! remember me. 

1 have fworn it. 

• 

* — Remember thee I 

Ay, thorn poor ghoft , while memory holds a feat 
In this diftractcd globe.] So in our poet's 12 2d forme 1 1 
t( Which ftiall above that idle rank remain, 
* s Beyond all dates, even to. eternity ; 
•« Or at the leaft, fo long at brain and heart 
u Have faculty by nature to fubfft." J^alcni. , 
— fftfl diftrafted globe.] i. e. in this head confufed with thought. 

Stievenj. 

f Tea, from the table of my memory — ] This expreflion is ufed by 
Sir Philip Sydney in his Defence of Poejie. Malowe. 

• My tables,— m«f it is, 1 Jet it down,] Hamlet avails himfelf of the 
fame caution obferved by the doctor in the fifth a& of Macbeth t M I will 
fet down what comes from her, to fatisfy my remembrance the more 
ftrongly." Steevens. 

See alfo The Second Part of K. Henry IV i 

" And therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 

" And keep no tell-tale to his memory,'" 
York is here fpeaking of the king. Table-booh in the time of our au- 
thour apptar to have been ufed by all ranks of people. In the church 
uiey were filled with ihort notes of the fermon, a.id at the theatre with 
the fparkling feutences of the play. Malone. 

9 — AW to my word,] Hamlet alludes to the watch-word givea 
every day in military fervic-j, which ar this time he fays is, Adieu, Adieu, 
remember me. So, in The Devil's Charter, a Tragedy, 1607 : 

" Now to my watch-word." Stksvkni. 
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Hor. [within.] My lord, my lord, — 
Mar. [within.] Lord Hamlet. — 
Hor. [within.] Heaven fecure him ! 
Hum. So be it ! 

Mar. {within.] IIlo, ho, ho, my lord ! 

Ham. IMo, ho, ho, boy ! come, bird,, come'. 

Enter Horatio, and Marcellus. 

Mar. How is't, my noble lord ? 
Hor. What news, my lord ? 
Ham. O, wonderful ! 
Hor. Good my lord, tell tt. 
Ham. No ; you will reveal it. 
Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 
Mar. Nor J, my lord. 

Ham. How fay you then; would heart of man once 
think it ? — 
But you'll be fecret, — 

Hor. Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lordr 

Ham. There's ne'er a villain, dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he's an arrant knave. 

Hor. There needs no ghoft my lord, come from the 
jjir.ve, ' 
To tell us this.. 

Ham. Why, right ; you are in the right $ 
And fo, without more circumilance at all, 
I hold it fit, that we (hake hands, and part : 
You, as your bufmefs, and defire, IhaU point you 
For every man hath bufmefs, and defire, 
Such as it is, — and, for my own poor part, 
Look you, I will go pray. 

Hor. Thefe are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 

Ham. 1 am forry they offend you, heartily ; 
Yes 'faith, heartily. 

Hor. There's no offence, my lord. 

• 

« — come, bird, come.] This is the call which falconers life to their 
hawk in the air, when they would have him come down to them. 

Hanmer, 

This exprefllon is ufed in Marjlotfs Dutch Courtezan, and by many 
others among the old dramatic writers. 

Jt appears from all thefe paliages, that it was the falconer's call, as 

lldnmcr has obferved. Steive.ns. 

• 

Ham. 
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Ham. Yes, by faint Patrick 2 , but there is, Horatio, 
And much offence too. Touching this vifion here,— 
It is an honeft ghoft, that let me tell you : 
For your defire to know what is between us, 
O'er-maller it is as you may. And now, good friends, . 
As you are friends, fcholars, and foldiers, 
Give me one poor requcft. 

Hor. What is't, my lord ? we will. 

Ham. Never make known what you have feen ta- 
li ght. 

Her. Mar. My lord, we will not. 

Ham. Nay, but fwear it. 

Hor. In faith, my lord, not I. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 

Ham* Upon my fword. 

Mar. We have fworn, my lord, already. - 

Ham. Indeed, upon my fword, indeed. 

Gbojl. [beneath] Swear. 

Ham. Ha, ha, boy ! fay'ft thou fo ? art thou there,, 
true-penny 3 ? 

Come on, — you hear this fellow in the cellarage, 

Confent to fwear. • 

Hor. Propofe the oath, my lord. 

Ham. Never to fpeak of this that you have feen, - 
Swear by my fword 4 . 

2 — by St. Patrick,—] How the poet comes to make Hamlet fwear . 
by St. Patrick, 1 know not. However, at this time all the whole nor- 
thern world had their learning from Ireland; to which place it had re-, 
tired, and there flourished order the aufpices of this Saint. But it was r , 
1 fuppolV, only faid at random ; for he makes Hamlet a fludent of 
Wittenberg. War burton. 

Dean Swift's '« Verfea on the fudden drying up of St. Patrick's Well, . 
1726," contain many learned allufions to the early cultivation of litera- 
ture in Ireland. Nichols. 

3 — true-penny ?] This word as well as fome of Hamlet's former ex-r 
clamations, we find in the Mafecontent, 1604; 

" Iilo, ho, ho, ho; art there old True-penny f n Stievins, 

4 Sivtar by my fword.] Here the poet has preferved the manners of 
the ancient Danes, with whom it was religion to fwear upon their fwords. ■ 
See #artbo!inus, D* caufis contempt, mort. apud. Dan. Warburton. . 

I was once inclinable to this opinion, which is likewife well defended 
by Mr. Upton; but Mr. Garrick produced me a paflage, I~ think, in 
Brantome, from which it appeared, that it w?s common to fwear upen the 
fword, that is, upon the crofs which the old fwords always had upon tha 
hilt. Johnson. • • 

v h 5 Shakfpeare* 
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Ghofi. [Beneath'] Swear. 

Ham, Hie £ff ubique ? then we'll fhifc our ground « 
Come hither, gentlemen, 
And lay your hands again upon my kvord : 
Swear by my fword, 

Never to fpeak of this that you have heard. 
Ghoft, [beneath] Swear by his fword ► 
Ham. Well faid, old mole ! can'it work i' the earth fo 
fait ? 

A worthy pioneer ! — Once more remove, good friends. 

Hor. O day and night, but this is wondrous ftrange ! 

Ham. And therefore as a ftranger give it welcome 5 . 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
I Than are dreamt of in your philofophy. 
But come ; — 

Here, as before, never, fo help you mercy \ 

Shakfprarc, it is more than probable, knew nothing of the ancient 
Danes, or their manners. Every extract from Dr. Farmer's pamphlet 
iBuft prove as inftructive to the reader as the following : 
** In the PaJJ'us Primut of Fierce lineman, 
« David in his daies dubbed kr.ightes, ' 
** And did them hvere on her fivord to ferve truth ever/* 
u And in Hieror.imo, the common butt of our author, and the wits of 
5' the time, fays Lorenzo to Pedringano : — 

•* Swear on this croft, that what thou fay'ft ic true, 
tf But if I prove thee pcrjur'd and unjuft, 
** This very fzucrd, whereon thou took'lt thine oath, 
" Shall be a worker of thy tragedy.*'. 
To the authorities produced by Dr. Farmer, the following may be added 
from Holinfbed, p. C64 : " Warwick kiffes the cvofs of K. Edward's 
fword, as it were a vow to his promife." 

Again, p. 103^ it is faid, " that Warwick drew out his fword, 
" which other of the honourable a :d worshipful that we re then preient 
\ *• likewife did, whom he commanded, that each one Ihnuid kifs other*s 
" fword, according to an ancient cuftom amongft men of war in time of 
«« great danger 5 and herewith they made a fclrmn vow," Sec. 
Again, in Decker's comedy of Old Tcriuratui, 1600: 

*' He has fworn to me on the crefs of his pure Toledo." 
In the foliloquy of Roland a.ldrcfled to his fword, the crofs on it is 
Tftt forgotten: " — capulo eburneo candidiiUmc, cruet aurea fplendi- 
di/fime," &c. Turpini Hift. de Geftis Caroli Mag. cap. 22. 

Steevens. 

Spenfer obferves that the Jri/h in his time ufed commonly to fwear by. 
their fwoid. See his View of the State oj Ireland, written in 1596. 
This cuftom, indeed, is of the higheft antiquity j having prevailed, as 
we learn from Lucian, among the Scythians. Maloki. 

5 And therefore as a flranger give it welcome.] i. c. receive it to 
yourfelf j take it under your own roof ; as much as to fay, Keep it jecrct* 
Alluding- to the laws of hofpiulity. Waejiurtoh* 

How 
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How ftrange or odd foe'er I bear myfelf, 

As I, perchance, hereafter fhall think meet • 

To put an antick difpofuion on, — 

That you, at fuch times feeing me, never fhall, 

With arms encumber'd thus, or this head- make, 

Or by pronouncing of fome doubtful phrafe, 

As, Well* 'well, ive know ; — or, We could, an if <we 

would : — or, If uue lift to fpeak or, There be, an if 

they might* ; — 

Or fuch ambiguous giving out to note ^ 
That you know aught of me 6 : This do fwear 7 , 
So grace and mercy at your moll need help you ! 
Ghoft. [beneath] Swear. 

Ham. Reft, reft, perturbed fpirit 8 ! — So, gentlemen, 

♦ — An //they might ;] Thus the quarto. The folio reads — an if 
there might.- Malone. 

6 Or fuch ambiguous giving out to note 

That you know aught cf me : — ] The conftruclion is irregular and 
elliptical. Swear as betbre, fays Hamlet, that you never Jhall by folded 
arms or making of your head intimate that a fecret is lodged in your 
hroajis ; and by no ambiguous phrafes to note that you know aught 
of me. 

Shakfpeare has in many other places begun to conftruft. a fentence in 
one form, acd ended it in another. So, in AIVs Well that ends Well * 
u I would- the cutting of my garments would ftrve the turn, or the 
baring of my beard j and to fay it was in ftratagen. 1 * 

Again, in the fam-; play : 11 No more of this, Helena j— -left it be ra- 
ther thought you affect a forrow than to have r* 1 where he ought to hase 
written than that you have : or, left you rather be thought to *fft& a farrow, 
than to have. 
Agiin, ibidem : 

" 1 hade her— if her fortune ever flood 
M Neceflity'u to help, that by this token 
M I would relieve her.** 
Again, in T^e Tempeji i. „ 
*« I have with fuch proviuon in mine art 
" So fjfely order'd, that there is no foul— 
u No, not fo much perdition as an hair 
M Betid to any creature in the vefiel." 
Having ufed the word never in the preceding part of the "fentence, 
[that you never fhall— ] the poet conliiered the negative implied in what 
follows j and hence he wrote— «' «r— »to note," inftead of nor. 

Malone. 

1 — this do fwear, &c] The folio reads, this not to do, fwear, *c. 

» Stextins. 
Swear is ufed here as in many other places, as a diflyllable. 

„ Malove. 

8 —perturbed fpirit /] The verb perturb is ufed by Holinflied, and by 
Bacon in his Effay on Superftition ; « i—thercfore athcifin did flCVcr per- 
turb ftatca," Mai qui. 

With 
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With all my love I do commend me to you : 
And what fo poor a man as Hamlet is 
May do, to exprefs his love and friending to you, 
God willing, mail not lack. Let us go in together ; 
And ftiil your fingers on ycur lips, I pray. 
The time is out of joint ; — O curled fpight ! 
• That ever I was born to fet it right ! — 
Nay, come, let's go together. [Exeunt. 



ACT n. SCENE I. 



A Room in Polonius's Houfe. 

Enter Polonius and Reynaldo 9 . 

Pol. Give him this money, and thefe notes, Reynaldo. 
Rey. I wifl, my lord. 

Pol, You ihall do marvellous wifely, good Reynaldo, 
Before you vifit him, to make inquiry 
Of his behaviour. 
, Rey. My lord, I did intend it. 

Pol. Marry, well faid : very well faid. Look you, fir, 
Inquire me firft what Dan/kers 1 are in Paris ; 
And how, and who, what means, and where they keep, 
What company, at what expence ; and finding, 
By this encompaffment and drift of queftion, 
That they x3o know my fon, come you more nearer 
Than your particular demands will touch it * : 

Take 

* 

»f The quartos read, Enter old Polonius ivvb bis man er fjoo. 

Steevens. 

1 — Dar.Jkers — ] Danjke (in Warner's Albions England) is the ancient 
name of Denmark. Steetens. 

2 — come you more nearer 

Than yiur particular demands toil/ tnth it .•] The late editions read, 
and point, thus : 

— come you more nearer ; 
1 Then your particular demands will touch it ; 

Throughout 
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« 

Take you, as 'twere fome diftant knowledge of him ; 
As thus, — / knew his father, and his friends, 
And, in part, him ; — Do you mark this, Reynaldo ? 
Rey. Ay, very well, my lord. 

Pol. And, in part, him ; — but, you may fay, — not well; 
But, ift be he 1 mean, he's very wild; 
Addicted fo and fo \*— and there put on him 
What forgeries you pleafe ; marry, none fo rank 
As may dimonour him ; take heed of that; 
But, fir, fuch wanton, wild, and ufual flips, 
As are companions noted and moll known 
To youth and liberty. 

Rey\ As gaming, my lord. 

Pol. Ay, or drinking, fencing, fwearing% quarrelling, 
Drabbing : — You may go fo far. 

Rey. My lord, that would dimonour him. 

Pol. 'Faith, no ; as you may feafon it in the charge 
You muft not put another fcandal on him *, 
That he is open to incontinency ; 

That's not my meaning : but breathe his faults fo quaintly, 
That they may feem the taints of liberty : 
The flam and out-break of a firy mind; 
A favagenefs 6 in unreclaimed blood, 
Of general alTault 7 . 

# 

Throughout the old copies the word which we now write — than, Is 
GOnftantly written then. I have therefore here printed than, which the 
context feems to me to require, though the old copies have then. There 
is no point after the word nearer, eitner in the original quarto, 1604, or 
the folio. Ma lone. 

3 —drinking, fencing, /wearing,] I fuppofe by fencirg is meant a too 
diligent frcquentation of the fencing- fchool, a refort of violent and law- 
lcfs young m.-n. Johnson. 

Fencing, 1 fuppofe, means, piquing himfelf on his fltill in the ufe of 
the fword, and quarrelling and brawling, in cohfequence of that fkill. 
" The cunning of fencers, fays Gorton in his Sckoole of Abuje, 1579, 
is now applied to quarrelling: they thinke themfelves no mzv, if, for 
ftirring of a ftraw, they prove not their valure uppon fome bodies flefhe." 

Malone. 

* *Faitb, no; at you may feafon it, *c] The quarto reads— Faith, as 
you may feafon it in the charge. Malone. 

3 You muft not fut another fcandal on bint,] i. e. a vety different 
and more fcandalous failing, namely habitual incontinency* Mr. 
Theobald in his Sbakfpcare Reftored propofed to read— an utter fcan- 
dal on him ; but did riot admit the emendation into his edition. 

Malone. 

6 A favagenefs—] Savcgenefs, for tvildnejs. War bur ton. 
1 Of general af/'ault.] i. e. fuch as youth in general is liable to. 

War bur ton. 



* 
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HAMLET, 



Rey. But, my good lord, 



Pol. Wherefore fliould you do this I 
■ Rey. Ay, my lord, 
I would know that. 

Pol. Marry, fir, here's my drift ; 
And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant 3 ; 
You laying thefe flight fullies on my fon, 
As 'twere a thing a little foiPd i' the working, 
Mark you, 

Your party in converfc, him you would found, 
Having ever feen, in the prenominate crimes 9 , 
The youth, you breathe of, guilty, be affur'd, 
He clofes with you in this confequence ; 
Good fr, or fo 1 ; or friend, or gentleman, — 
According to the phrafe, or the addition, 
Of man, and country. 
Rey. Very good, my lord. 
Pol. And then, fir, does he this, — He does — What was 
I about to fay ? — By the mafs, I was about to fay fome- 
thing : — Where did I leave ? 

Rey. At, clofes in the confequence *. 
Pol. At, clofes in the confequence, — Ay, marry ; 
He clofes with you thus ; — / know the gentleman ; 
I fa<w him yejlerday, or t* other day, 
Or then, or then ; with fuch, or J'uch ; and, as you fay, 
There <ivas he gaming ; there overtook in his roufe ; 
There falling out at tennis : or, perchance, 
1 faav him enter fuch a houfe of fale, 



Your bait of falfchood takes this carp of truth : 
And thus do we of wifdom and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with affays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out ; 
So, by my former lecture and advice* 
Shall you my fon : You have me, have you not f 
Rey. My lord, I have. 



j-eads,— a fetch of ivit. Steevens.- ' 

5 — frtnomirate crimes,] i.e. crimes already named. Steevens. 

1 Good fir, or foj] I lufuecl, (with Mr. Tyrwhkt,) that the poet 
wrote — Good fir, or fir, or friend, &c. In the laft aft of this play, jo is 
ufed for fo forth : " — fix French rapiers and poniards, with their aligns, 
a* girdle, hanger,and Malone. 

a At, clofes In the confequence.] Thus the quarto* The folio adds— • 
At friend, orfo, or gentleman. Maioni, 





ft/. 
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Pol. God be wi'you ; fare you well. 

Rey. Good my lord, — 

Pel. Obferve his inclination in yourfelf*. 

Rey. I mall, my lord. 

Pol. And let him ply his mufick. 

Rey. Well, my lord. ' * [Exit. 

Enter Ophelia. 

Pol. Farewel ! — How now, Ophelia ? what's the matter ? 

Opb. O, my lord, my lord, I have been fo affrighted ! 

Pol. With what, in the name of heaven ? 

Opb. My lord, as I was fewing in my clofet, 
Lord Hamlet, — with his doublet all unbrae'd ; 
No hat upon his head ; his ftockings foul'd, 
Ungarter'd, and down -gyved to his ancle 4 ; 
Pale as his ftiirt ; his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look fo piteous in purport, 
As if he had been loofed out of hell, 
To fpeak of horrors, — he comes before mc. 

Pol. Mad for thy love ? 

Opb. My lord, I do not know ; 
But, truly, 1 do fear it. 

Pol. What faid he ? 

Opb. He took me by the wrjft, and held me hard ; . 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to fuch perufal of my face, 
As he would draw it. Long llay'd he fo; 
At laft, — a little making of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down, — 
He rais'd a figh fo piteous and profound, 
As it did feem to lhatter all his bulk 5 , 

3 — in yourfelf.] Hanmer reads, t\n yourfelf, and is followed by Dr. 
Warburton ; but perhaps fn yourfelf means, in your cwn per/on, not by 
fpies* Johnson. 

4 Ungarterd, at.d down gyved to bis ancle \\ Down-gyved means 
hanging down like the loofe cincture which confines the fetters round the 
ancles. Steevens.. 

Thus the quartos 1604, and 1605, and the folio. In the quarto of 
1 6 1 1 , the word gyved was changed to gyred. Ma lone.. 

5 _ all kis bulk,] i. c. all his body. So, in The Rape of Lucrece / 

«< her heart' 

" Beating her kulk, that his band flukes withal.'* 

And 
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And end his being : That done, he lets me go : 
And, with his head over his moulder turn'd, • 
He feenvd to find his way without his eyes ; 
For out o'doors he went without their helps, 
And, to the lait, bended sheir light on me. 

Pol. Come,^ go with me ; I will go fcek the king. 
This is the very ecftafy of love ; 
Whofe violent property fbredoes itfelf 6 , 
And lc^ds the will to defperate undertakings, 
As oft as any paflion under heaven, 
That doea afflict our natures. I am forry, — 
What, have you given him any hard words of late ? 

Opb. No, my good lord ; but, as you did command, 
I did repel his letters, and deny'd 
His accefs to me. 

Pol. That hath made him mad. 
I am lorry, that with better heed, and judgment, 
I had not quoted him 7 : 1 fear'd he did but trifle, 
And meant to wreck thee ; but, befhrew my jealoufy ! 
It feems, it is as proper to our age 
To caft beyond ourfelves in our opinions, 
As it is common for the younger fort 
To lack difcretion 8 . Come, go we to the king : 

6 — foredoa itfelf,] To foredo is to deflroy. So, in Otbtlh : 

«« That either makes me, or foredces me quite." Steevins. 

7 J bad not quoted him ;] I had not marked or obferved him. So, in 
The Rape of Lucrece : 

«< Yea, the illiterate 

" Will quote my loathed trefpafs in my looks." 
In this pafijge, in the original edition of 1594, the word is written 
ccte, as it is in the quarto ccpy of this play. , It is merely the old or cor- 
rupt fpelling of the word. In Minflieu's Di&. 1617, we find, " To 
yuote, mark, or note, a quotas. Numeris enim fcribentes fententias 
Cuas mtur.t et diftinguunt." See alio Cotgrave's Diet. 1611 : " Quote r. 
To quote or marke in the margent } to note by the way." Malone. 

8 — it is as proper to our age 

To cafi beyond ourJch>es in our opinions, 
As it is common fr the younger fort 

<To lack difcretion.] This is not the remark of a weak man. The 
vice of age is too much l'ufpicion. Men long accuftomed to the wiles of 
lif« caft commonly beyt.r.d tbenfelves, let their cunning go farther than 
reafon can attend it. This is always the fault of a little mind, made 
artful by long commerce with the world. Johnson. 

The quartos read— -By heaven, it is as proper, &c. Stzevens. 
In Decker's Wonderful Teare, 4to. 1^03, we find an exprefiion fimilar 
to thtt in the text. *' tyw the thixftie citizen tofts beywi the moone." 

Malonk. 

* 

This 
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This muft be known ; which, being kept clofe, might 
move 9 

More grief to hide, than hate to utter love. . 

Come. [Exeunt. 



. SCENE H. 

A Room in the Cafilc. 

Enter King, Queen, Rosencrantz, Guildensti rn> 

and Attendants 

King, Welcome, dear Rofencrantz, and Guildenftern ! 
Moreover that we much did long to fee you, 
The need, we have to ufe you, did provoke 
Our hafty fending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation ; to I call it r 
Since nor the exterior nor the inward marv 
Refembles that it was \. What it mould be, 
More than his father's death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the und'erftanding of himfelf r 
I cannot dream of: I entreat you both, 
That, — bcins- of fo ycur.-» days brought u-> with Mm ; 
And, fmce, fo neighboured to his youth and humour 1 ,~ 
That you vouchfafe your reft here in our court 
Some little time : fo by your companies 
To draw him on to pleafures ; and to gather, 
So much as from occafion you may glean, 
Whether, aught, to us unknown, afflidls him thus*, 
That, open'd, lies within our remedy, 

9 This muji be known ; tvbieb, being kept clofe, might move 

More grief to bide, than bate to utter love.] r. e. This muft be 
made known, to the king, for (being kept fecret) the hiding Hamlet'* 
love might occafion more mifchief to us from him and the queen, than 
the uttering or revealing of it will occafion hate and refentment from Ham- 
let. The poet's ill and obfeure cxpreflion feems to have been caufed by 
his affectation of concluding the fcene with a couplet* 
Hanmer reads, 

Afore g ief to hide hate, than to utter love. Johnson. 
» T-and humour ,] Thus die folio. The quartos read, baviour. 

SntviNs. 

* Whether eugbt f &c."| This line s omitted in the folio. 

Stjexyens. 

Queen. 
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Queen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of you ; 
And, fure I am, two men there are not living, 
To whom he more adheres. If it will pleafe you 
To fhew us fo much gentry 3 , and good will, 
As to expend your time with us a while, 
For the fupply and profit of our hope*, 
Your vifitation mall receive fuch thanks 
As fits a king's remembrance. 

Rof. Both your majefties 
Might, by the fovereign power you have of us, 
Put your dread pleafures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 

GuiL But we both obey ; 
And here give up ourfelves, in the full bent *, 
To lay our fervice freely at your feet, 
To be commanded. 

King. Thanks, Rofencrantz, and gentle Guildenftern. 

Queen. Thanks, Guildenftern, and gentle Rofencrantz : 
And I befeech you inftantly to vifit 
My too much changed fon. — Go, fome of you, 
And bring thefe gentlemen where Hamlet is. 

GuiL Heavens make our prefence, and our practices, 
Pleafant and helpful to him ! 

Queen. Ay, amen! 

[ Exeunt Ros. Guil, and fome Attendants. 

Enter Polonium' 

Pel. The amba/Tadors from Norway, my good lord, 
Are joyfully return'd. 

King. Thou ftill haft been the father of good news. 

Pol. Have I, my lord ? Aflure you, my good liege, 
I hold my duty, as 1 hold my foul, 
Eoth to my God, and to my gracious king : 
And I do think, (or elfe this brain of mine 

■ 

3 To Jheiv us Jo much gentry — ] Gentry , for tomplaifance. - 

Wakbvrton. 

4 For the fupply> &c] That the hope which your arrival has raifed 
may be completed by the defued effeft. Johnson. 

4 — 'in the full benr,] The full bent is the utmoft extremity of exer- 
tion. The allufion is to a bow bent as far as it will go. So afterwards 
ia this play : 

" They fool me to the top of my tent." Maloni. 

Hunts 
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Hunts not the trail of policy To fare 6 
As it hath ua'd to do,) that I have found 
The very caufe of Hamlet's lunacy. 

King. O, fpeak of that ; that do I long to hear. ] 

Pol. Give rirfl: admittance to the ambaffadors ; 
My news mall hi the fruit to that great feaft 7 . 

King. Thyfclf do grace to them, and bring them in. 

[Exit Polokius. 
He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and fource of all your fon's diftemper. 

Queen. I doubt, it is no other but the main ; 
His father's death, and our o'er-hafty marriage. 



Re-enter Polonius, <with Voltimand, and Corne- 
lius. 

King. Well, we (hall fift him. — Welcome, my good 
friends ! 

Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway ? 

Volt. Moft fair return of greetings, and defires. 
Upon our firft, he fent out to fupprefs 
His nephew's levies ; which to him appear'd 
To be a preparation 'gainft the Polack ; 
But, better look'd into, he truly found 
It was againft your highnefs : Whereat griev'd,— 
That fo his ficknefs, age, ani impotence, 
Was falfely borne in hand 8 , — fends out arrefts 
On Fortinbras ; which he, in brief, obeys ; 
Receives rebuke from Norway ; and, in fine, 
Makes vow before his uncle, never more 
To give the allay 9 of arms againft your majelty. 
Wherein old Norway, overcome with joy, 
Gives him three thoufand crowns in annual fee 1 ; 

And 

• * 

* — the trail of foliy— ] The trail is the courfe of an animal purfued 
by the /cent. Johnson, 

7 — the fruit — ] The defirt after the meat. Johnson. 

8 —borne in bandy — J i.e. deceived, impofed on. Steevens. 

9 To give tie ajjuy—] To take the ofj'ay was a technical cxpreflion, 
originally applied to thofe who tafted wine for princes and great men. 
See Vol. XIII. p. 338, n. 5. Malone. 

1 Give him three thoufajid crowns in annual fee j] Thus the folio. 
The quarto has— ^xtcjevre thoufand* Malone. 

Fee 
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And his commiflion, to employ thofe foldiers, 

So levied as before, againft the Polack : 

With an entreaty, herein further (hewn, [gives a paper. 

That it might pleafe you to give quiet pafs 

Through your dominions for this enterprize 

On fuch regards of fafety, and allowance, - 

As therein are fet down. 

King* It likes us well ; 
And, at our more confider'd time, we'll read, 
Anfwer, and think upon thisbufinefs. 
Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour : 
Go to your reft ; at night we'll feaft together * : 
Moft welcome home ! [Exeunt Vol. and Cor. 

Pol. This bufinefs is well ended. 
My liege, and madam, to expoltulate 3 

What 



Fee in this place fignifies reward, recommence. So in Ail's well that 
ends well : 

u — Not helping, death's my fee | 
" But if I help, what do you promift me f 
The word is commonly ufed in Scotland, for wages, as we fay lawyttU 
fee, phyfician's fee. St sevens. 

tee is defined by Minfheu in his Diet. 1617, a reward. MAtoNlt. 

• — at nigLt «iti7/ ftiji — ] The king'* iu^mjwrance h never fofxvred 
to be forgotten. .Johnson. 

3 My iiege, and madam, to expcfulate*-] To expofiulate, for to enquire 
or difcujs. 

The ftrokes of humour in this fpeech are admirable. Polonius's cha- 
racter is that of a weak, pedant, mini Iter of (late. His- declamation is a 
fine fatire on the impertinent oratory then in vogue, which placed reafon 
in the formality of method, and wit in the jingle and phy of words. 
With what art is he made to pride himfelf on his wit. 

that be is mad, 'tis true : 'tis true, 'tis pity : 

And fity 'tis, 'tis true : A foolifh figure, 

But tare we 1 it,—. 

And how exquifitely docs the poet ridicule the reafon in fajhion, where he 
njakes Polonius remark on Hamlet's madnefs : 

Though this be madnefs, yet there's method in't : 
As if method, which the wits of that age thought the moft efiential 
quality of a good difcourfe, would make amends for the madnefs. It 
was madnefs indeed, yet Polor.ius could comfort himfelf with this re- 
flection, that at leaft it was method. It is certain Shakfpeare excels 
in nothing more than in the prefervation of his characters ; To this life 
and -variety cf char abler (fays our great poet in his admirable preface to 
Shakfpt-aie,) we mufi add the wonderful prefervation of it. We have 
faid what is the character of Polonius ; and it is allowed on all hands to be 
drawn with wonderful life and fpirir, yet the unity of it has been thcught 
by fome to be grdfcly violated in the excellent precepts and piftrueThions 

which 

v. ; 
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What majefty mould be, what duty is, 
Why day is day, night, night, and time is time, 
Were nothing but to wafte night, day, and time. 

which Shakfpcare makes his ftatefman give to his fon anJ fervant in the 
middle of the Jirjiy and beginning of the jeeend aft. But I will venture 
to fay, thefe critics have nst entered into the poet's art and addrefs in this 
particular. He had a mind to ornament his fecnes with thofe fine leilbnt 
of facial life j but his Polo:nus was too weak, to be author of them, 
though he was pedant enough to have met with them in his reading, and 
fop enough to get them by heart, and retail them for his own. And this 
the po -t lias finely fhewn us was the cafe, where, in the middle of Polo- 
nius's inftru&ionj to hi3 fervantj he makes him, though without having 
received any interruption, forget his lefibn^ and fay, 

And then, fir, does be this j 

He does — What was J about to fay ? 

I was about to fay fometbing — where did I leave ? 
The fervant replies, 

At, clofee in the confequcncc. This fets Polonlus right, and he 
goes on, 

At, clofeb in the confequence. 

Ay marry, 

He clofes thus : — I know the gentbman, flsfa 
which mews the very words got by h-.-art which he was repeating. Other- 
wife cl-jjes in the conJejuence f which conveys no particular idea of the fub- 
jrcl he was upon, could never have n.aJe him recollect where he broke 
oft. This is an extraordinary inrhnce of the poet's art, and attention to 
the prefer vation of character. Warburton. 

This account of the character or Polonius, though it fufficiently re- 
conciles the feeming inconfift-ncy of fit much wifdom with fo much tolly, 
does not perhaps correfpond exactly to the ideas of our author. The 
commentator makes the character of Polonius, a character only of man- 
ners, difcriminatcd by properties fuperfkial, accidental, ani acquired. 
The poet intended a nobler delineation of a mix:d thara&rr of manners 
and of narurc. Polonius is a man bred in courts, exercifed in bu.'incfs, 
ftored wi.h obfervation, confident of his knowledge, proud of his elo- 
quence, and declining into dotage. His mode of oratory is truly rcpre- 
len'L-d as d 'figned to ridicule the practice of thofe times, of prefaces that 
mad-* no introduction, and of method that embarrafTcd rithcr than ex- 
plained. This part of his character is accidental, the reft is natural. 
Such a man is pofitive and confident, becaufe he knows that his BiMd was 
once ftrong, and knows not that it is become weak. Such a man excels 
Hi general principles, but fails in the particular application. H: is know- 
ing in retrofpect, and ignorant in forefight. While he depends upo.. his 
memory, and can draw from his repofitories of knowledge, he utters , 
weighty fentences, and gives ufeful counfel j but as the mind in its en- 
feebled ftnte ca.tnot be kept long bufy and intent, the old man is fubject 
to fudden dereliction of his faculties, he loics the order of his ideas and 
entangles himfclf in his own thoughts, till he recovers the leading prin- 
ciple, and fails again into his former train. This idea of dotage en- 
croaching upon wifdom, will folve all the phenomena of the character of 
Polonius. Johnson. 

Therefore, 
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Therefore, — fiftce brevity is the foul of wit, 

Ami tedioufnefs the limbs and outward flouriflies, — 

I will be brief : Your noble fon is mad : 

Mad call I it ; for, to define true madnefs, 

What is't, but to be nothing elfe but mad : 

But let that go. 

Queen. More matter, with lefs art. 

PoL Madam, I fwear, 1 ufe no art at all. 
That he is mad, 'tis true : 'tis true, 'tis pity ; 
And pity 'lis, 'tis true : a fooiifti figure ; 
But farewel it> for 1 will ufe no art. 
Mad let us grant Mm then : and now remains, 
That we find out the caufe of this efft&; 
Or, rather fay, the caufe of this defect ; 
For this effect, defective, comes by caufe : 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 
Perpend. 

I have a daughter ; have, while fhe is mine ; 

Who, in her duty ard obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this : Now gather, and furmife. 

— To the celejlialy and my fours idol, the tncfi beautified 

Ophelia)—* 

That's an ill phrafe, a vile phrafe ; beautify' d is a vile % 
phrafe ; but you fhall hear. — Thus : 

In her excellent <wkite bofcm, t/jefe 5 , Sec. — 

Queen. 



4 To the celefiial, and my fours idcl, the mcfi beautified Ophelia — ] Mr. 
Theobald for beautified fubitituted beatified. Maloni. 

Dr. Warburton has followed Theobald j but I am in doubt whether 
beaut'i$id> though, as Polonius calls it, a vile }hrcfe t be not the proper 
word."' Beautified feems to be a vile fhrafe, lor the ambiguity of its x 
meaning. Johnson. 

Hay ward, in his Hifiery of Edward VI. fays, " Katherxne Parre, 
' queen dowager to king Henry VIII. was a woman beautified with many 
excellent virtues." Farmer. 

Again, Nam dedicates his Chrifi\ Tears ever Jerufalem, 1594, " to 
the moft beautified lady, the lady Elizabeth Carey." 

Again, in Green's MamMa, 1593: " — although thy perfon is fo 
bravely beautified with the dowries of nature." 1 

/// and vile as the phrafe may be, our author has ufed it again in the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

« m feeing you are beautified 

** With goodly fhape," &c. Steevens. 

5 In her excellent white bofont,—'] So, in the Two Gentlemen tf 
Verona; 

« Thy 
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£>ueen. Came this from Hamlet to her ? 

Pol. Good madam, itay a while ; I will be faithful.-^ 

Doubt thou, the Jlars are fire ; [reads* 

Doubt, that the fun doth move ; 
Doubt truth to be a liar ; 

But never doubt , / love* 

O dear- Ophelia, / am ill at thefe numbers ; I have not 
art to reckon my groans : but that I love thee btfi% O moft 
beft* , believe it. Adieu. 

Thine evermore, moft dear lady, <wbil/t this 

machine is to him, Hamlet* 

This, in obedience, hath my daughter lhewn me : 
And more above 7 , hath his folicitings, 
As they fell out by time, by means, and place, 
All given to mine ear. 

Kin?. Bat how hath me 
Receiv'd his love. 

Pol. What do you think of me ? 

King. As of a man faithful and honourable. 

Pol. I would fain prove fo. But what might you think, 
When I had fecn this hot love On the wing, 
(As I percciv'd it, I mull teil you that, 
Before my daughter told me,) what might you, 
Or my dear majefty your queen here, think, 
If I had play'd the defk, or table-book ; 
Or given my heart a working, mute and dumb ; 
Or look'd upon this love with idle fight ; 
What might you think 8 ? no, I went round to work, 



And 



« thy letters- 



" Which, being writ to me, fhall be deliver^ 
M Even in the milk-white bofom of thy love." 
See a note on this paflage." Steeven3. . % 
I have here followed the quarto. The folio reads : > 

Thefe in her excellent white bofom, thefe, See. 
In our poet's time the word Thefe was ufualiy added at the end pf the 
fuperfcription of letters, but 1 have never met with it bo^i at the beginning 
and end. Maloni. 

6 0 mofi beft] So, in Acohifius, a comedy, 1540: " — that fame 
mojl beji rcdreflfer or reformer, is God.'* Steevens. 

7 — more above,— -J is, moreover, befides. JoHJfSONt 

8 Jf J bad plafd the defk or table-book 5 

Or given my heart a working, mute and dumb j 

Or 
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And my young miftrefs thus I did befpeak ; 
Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy fphere 9 ; 
This mufl not be : and then J prefcrijns gave her 1 , 
That (he ihould lock herfelf from his refort, 
Admit no meficngers, receive no tokens. 
Which done, (he took the fruits of my advice* ; 
And he, repulfed, (a fhort tale to make,) 
Fell into a fadnefs ; then into a fait 3 ; 

Or lock"d tittm this love with tdlt fght ; 

What might you think ?—] i. e. It either I had conveyed intelli- 
gence between them, and been the confident of their amours [play'd the 
d<Jk or table bock], or had connived at it, only obferved them in fecrct, 
without acquainting my daughter with my dffcovcry [given my heart 
a mute and dumb working] j or laftly, had been negligt-nt in oLferving the 
intrigue, and ove rio krd it [locked uf.n this love with idle fight] ; what 
would y >u have thought of me ? Warbcrton, 

I doubt whether the firft line is rightly exphined. It may mean, if I 
had lock'd up this fecret in my own bread, as clofely as if it were con- 
lined in a drflc or tablf- book. Malone. 

Cr given my heart a working rr.ute and dumb ;] The fame pleonafm is 
found in our authour's Raj>e of Lucreec : 

<« And in my hearing be you mute and dumb," Maloni. 

The folio reads— a winking. Steevens. 

5> Lord Hamlet ii a prince out of thy fphere;] The quarto 1C04, 
the fu ft folio, for fphere, have far. The correction was made by the 
editor of fhc fecond folio. JV!r. Steevens obierves, that all princes were 
alike out of hrr fphere," and therefore points thus : 

Lord Handct-is a prince : — nut of thy fphere $" 
I fee no need of d-partirg from the ancient punctuation. The poet 
clearly means that i »rd\Hamlet is a prince, and, being a prince, is out of 
Ophelia's fph-i Mal ow b . 

' prelcript* gM ve her,] Thus the quarto. The folio reads— -pre- 
cepts, Thfl oii^inal copy in my opinion is right. Polonius had ordered 
his daugh'er to lock herjelf from Hamlet s refcrt t 8cc, Sec p. 208. 
«• 1 would rot, in plain trims, from this time forth, 
" Have you fo fiander a y moment's kifure 
" As to give words or ulk w'.th the lord Hamlet : 
" Look to't, / charge you." Maloni. 
* Which done, fle took the fruits of n.y advice ;] She took the fruits 
of advice when flic obeyed advice j the advice was then made fruitful, 

Johnson. 

3 — a fhort tale to make t 

f ell into a fadnefs, then into a faf, &c] The ridicule of this cha- 
racter is here admirably fuftained. He would not only be thought to 
have discovered this intrigu" by his own iagacity, but to have remark- 
ed all the ftages of Hamlet's diforder, from his fadqefs to his raving, 
as regularly as his phyfician could have done ; when all the while the 
madnefs was only feigned. The humour of this is exquifite from a 
man who tells us, with a confidence peculiar to fmall politicians, that 
he could find — 

Where truth was Bid, though it were hid indeed 

Wit tin the centre, Warbv»ton, 

Thence 
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Thence to a watch : thence into a weaknefs ; 
Thence to a lightnefs ; and, by this declenfion, 
Into the madneis wherein now he raves, 
And all we mourn for. 

King. Do you think, 'tis this ? 

Queen. It may be, very likely. 

Pol. Hath there been fuch a time, (I'd fain know that,) 
That I have pofitively faid, 'Tisfe, 
When it prov'd otherwife? 

King. Not that I know. 

Pol. Take this from this, if this be otherwife : 

[pointing ta his had and Jboulder. 
If circumftances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 

King. How may we try it further ? 

Pol. You know, fometimes he walks four hours too- 
ther*, 6 
Here in the lobby. 

i^ueen. So he does, indeed. 

Pol. At fuch a time I'll loofe my daughter to him ; 
Be you and I behind an arras then ; 
Mark the encounter : if he love her not, 
And be not from his reafon fallen thereon, 
Let me be no afliftant for a itate, 
But keep a farm, and carters 5 . 

King. We will try it. 

Enter 

* — four hours together,'] Perhaps it would be better were we to read 
indefinitely,— -for hours together. Tyrwhitt. 

I formerly was inclined to adopt Mr. Tyrwhitt's propofed emenda- 
tion ; buc have now no doubt that the text is right. The expreflion, 
four hours together, two hour\ together, 8cc. appears to have been com- 
mon : So, in King Lear, A€t I. 

" Edm. Spake you with him. 
** Edg. Ay, two hours together." 
Again, in The Winter s Tale: 

«' — ay, and have been, any time thefe four hours.'* 
Again, in Webfter's Dut chefs of Malfy, 1623 : 

•« She will mufe four hours together, and her filence 
u Methinks exprefleth more than if fhe fpake." MaLONZ. 
S At fucb a time Vtt loofe my daughter to him ; 
Be you and I behind an arras then j 
Mark the encounter : if he love her not, 
And be not from bis reafon fallen thereon, 

Vol. XI Y. M - Lit 
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.E»/*r Hamlet, reading. 
* 

4>>.w». But, look, where fadly the poor wretch comes 
reading. " 

V Let me be r.o ajff.ar.t for a ftate* 

But keep a farm, and carters.] The fcheme of throwing Ophelia In 
Hamlet's way, in order to try his fanity, as well as the addrcl's of the 
king in a former fcene to Rofencrantz and Guiiucnftern, 

" 1 entreat you both 

** That you vouchsafe your reft here in our court 
f( Some little time j fo by your companies 
" To dra-jo him on to pleafures, and to gather 
*' So much as from occafion you may glean, 
** Whether aught to us unknown afflicts him thus, 
«« That open'd lies within our remedy j — M I 
fcem t« have been formed on the following flight hints in The Hyjlory 
of Hamblet > bl. let. fig. C. 3 : " They coun Idled to try and know if 
poffible, how to difcover the intent and meaning of the young prince $ 
and they could find no better nor more fit invention to -in trap him, than 
to fet fome faire and beautiful woman in a fecrct place, that with flatter- 
ing fpeecijes and all the craftieft meanes me could, mould purpofdy feck 
to ailure his mind to have his pleafurc of her. — To this end, co :ain cour- 
tiers were appointed to lead H-mblet into a folitary place, within the 
woods, where they brought the woman, inciting him to take their plea- 
fures togetltcr. And furely the poore prince at this aiVault had becne in 
great danger, if a gentleman that in Horver.dille's time had been nourifhed 
with him, had not fiiowne himfelfc more affl-clbned to the bringing up he 
had received with Hamblet, than defirous to p!eafe the tyrant. — This 
gentleman bare the courtiers company, making full account that the leaft 
fhowc of perfect fence and wifdome that Hamblet mould m ike, would 
be fufficient to caufe him to lojfe his life j and therefore by certain fignes 
he gave Hamblet intelligence in what danger he was like to fall, if by 
tny means he fcemed to obaye, or once like the wa->ton toyes and vicious 
provocations of the gentlewon an lent thither by his uncle : which much 
abaihed the prince, as then wholly being in afTccYion to the lady. Rut hy 
her he was likewife informed of the trcafon, as one tiia: from her infancy 
loved and favoured him. — The prince in this fort having deceived the 
courtiers and the ladys expedition, that affirmed and fwore hec never 
once offered to have his plcnfure of the woman, although in fubtlety he 
affirmed the contrary, every man thereupon alTurcd then)fclves that with- 
out doubt he was diftraught of his fences j — fo that as then Fcngon's prac- 
tife took no effect." 

Here we find the rude outlines of the characters of Ophelia, and Ho- 
ratio, — the gentlemen that in the time of Horver.diile (the father of Ham- 
let) had hern niur'ijhed with him. But in this piece there arc no traits 
of the character of Polonius. There is indeed a counkllor, and he places 
himfelf in the. queen's chamber behind the arras j — but this :s the whole. 

Malonc. 

Pol. ' 
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Pol. Away, I do befeech you, both away ; 
I'll board him prefently : — O, give me leave. — 

[Exeunt King, Queen, and Attendants, 
How does my good lord Hamlet ? 

Ham. Well, god-'a-mercy. 

PoL Do you know me, my lord ? 

Ham. Excellent well ; you are a nihmonger. 

PoL Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then I would you were fo honefl a man. 
PoL Honeft, my lord ? 

Ham. Ay, fir; to be honeft, as this world goes, is to 
be one man piclt'd out of ten thoufand. 
PoL That's very true, my lord. 

Ham. For if the fun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a god, killing carrion 6 , — Have you a daughter ? 

Pol. 

• * 

€ Fo*' if the fun breed maggoti in a dead dog, being a gcd, hijfitig car* 
rhn, — &c] The old copies read—a good killing carrion. The emen- 
dation was made by Dr. Warburton, who yet in my apprehenfion did not 
underfUnd the paflage. I have therefore omitted his laboured comment 
on it, in which he endeavours to prove that Shakfpeare intended it as 
a vindication of the ways of Providence in permitting evil to abound in 
the world. He docs not indeed pretend that this profound meaning can 
be drawn from what Hamlet fays j but this is what he W3S thinking of ; 
for " this wonderful man (Shakfpeare) had an art not only of acquainting 
the audience with what his actors fay, but with what they think /" 

Hamlet's obfervation is, I think, Amply this. He has juft remarked 
that honcfty is very rare in the world. To this Polonius aflents. The 
prince then adds, that fince there is fo little virtue in the world, fince 
corruption abounds every where, and maggots are bred by the fun, even 
in a dead dog, Polonius ought to take care to prevent his daughter from 
walking in the fun, left me mould prove << a breeder of finners for 
though conception in general be a blefling, yet as Ophelia (whom Hamlet 
fuppofes to be as frail as the reft of the world,) might chance to conceive, 
it might be a calamity. The maggots breeding in a dead dog, feem to 
have been mentioned merely to introduce the word conception ; on which 
word, as Mr. Steevens has obferved, Shakfpeare has playM in King 
Lear ; and probably a fimilar quibble was intended here. The word, 
however, may have been ufed in its ordinary fenfe, for pregnancy, with- 
out any double meaning. 

The flight connection between this and the preceding paflage, and 
Hamlets abrupt queftion, have you a daughter? were manifeftly <n» 
tended more ftrongly to imprefs Polonius with the belief of the prince's 
xnadnefs. 

Perhaps this paflage ought rather to be regulated thus " being a god- 
kiffitig carrion ; i.e. a carrion that kiflcs the fun. The participle being 
naturally refers to the laft antecedent, dog. Had Shakfpeare intended 
that it ihouid be referred to fun, he would probably have written — " he, 

M a being 
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Pol. I have, my lord. 

Ham. Let her not walk i* the fun : conception is a 
blefling 7 ; but as your daughter may conceive, — friend, 
look to't. 

Pel. How fay you by that? [J/iJe.] ftill harping on 
my daughter :-*-yet he knew me not at firil ; he faid, I 
was a fishmonger : He is far gone, far gone : and, truly, 
in my youth I fuffer'd much extremity for love ; very 
near this. Ml (peak to him again. What do you read, 
my lord ? 

,Ham. Words, words, words! 

Pol. What is the matter, my lord ? 

Ham. Between who ? 

PoL I mean, the matter that you read, my lord. 

being a god/' &c. Wc have many fimilar compound epithets in thefe 
plays. Thus in K. Lear, AO. II. Sc. i. Kent fpealcs of 14 car-kijfng 
arguments.*' Again, more appofitely in the play before us : 

" New lighted on a baven-kijjing hill.*' 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

u Threatning cloud- kijjir.g llion with annoy.** 
However, the in fiance quoted from Cyir.bcline by Dr. Warburton, 
«« — common -kijfing Titan," fcems in favour of the regulation that has 
been hitherto made; for here we find the poet con fidered the fun as 
ki fling the carrion, not the carrion as killing the fun. So alfo in K. 
Henry IV. P.J. " Did' ft thou never fee Titan kifs a dim of bifKcr ?" 
The following lines alfo in the hiftorical play of King Edward III. 
1596, which Shakfpeare had certainly fcen, are, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, adverfe to the regulation which I have fugg-ftcd : 

** The frefheft jumper's day doth fooneft taint- 

<( The loathed carrion, that it feems to kifs." 
In juftice to Dr. Johnfon, •! mould add, that the high c'ogium which 
he lias pronounced on Dr. Warburton'fl emendation, was founded on the 
comment which accompanied it ; of which however, I think, his judg- 
rrtent muft have 'condemned the reafoning, though his goodnefs and piety 
approved its moral tendency. Malone. 

This is a noble emendation, which almoft fets the critick on a level 
vwth the author. Joknson. 

7 — conception is a bltfllng ; &c] Thus the quarto. The folio reads : 
W Conception is a blefling, but not as your daughter may conceive. 
Friend, look to't.'* The word not, I have no doubt, was inferted by the 
editor of the folio, in confequence of his not underftanding the pafiagr. 
A little lower we find a fimilar interpolation in fome of the copies, pro- 
bably from the fame caufe : You cannot, fir, take from me any thing 
that I will not more willingly part withal, except my life." Malone. 

The meaning feems to be, conception (i. e. und<»rftand:ng) is a blef- 
fing; but as your daughter may conceive (i. e. be prcgrant), friend look 
to't, i. e. have a care of that. The fame quibble occurs in the firft 
fcene of K. Lear : 

" Kent. I cannot conceive you, fir. 

«' Clo. Sir, this young fellow's mother could." Steivins. 

Ham, 
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Ham. Slanders, fir : for the fitirical rogue fays here, 
that old men have grey beards 8 3 that their faces arc 
wrinkled; their eyes purging thick amber, and plum-tree 
gum ; and that they have a plentiful lack of wit, together 
with molt weak hams: All which, fir, though I moft 
powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it not honefty 
to have it thus fet down ; for yourfelf, fir, mall grow as 
old as I am, if, like a crab, you could go backward. 

Pol. Though this be madnefs, yet there's method in't. 

Will you walk out of the air, my lord ? 
Ham. Into my grave ? 

Pol. Indeed, that is out o* the air. — How pregnant 9 
fometimes his replies are ! a happinefs that often mad- 
nefs hits on, which reafon and fanity could not fo prof- 
peroufly be deliver'd of. I will leave him, and fuddenly 
contrive* 1 the means of meeting between him and my 

8 Slanders, Jir : for the fatirical rogue fays here, that old run, &c] 
By the fatirical rogue he means Juvenal in his tenth fatire : 

Da fpatium vita, multos da Jupiter annos t . 

Hoc rctlo -vultu, folum hoc et pallidus optas, 

Sed quam continuis et quantis longa feneclus 

Plena maiis I deformem, tttctrum ante omnia vultum, 

Difiimilcmque fui, &?r. * 
Nothing could be finer imagined for Hamlet, in his circumftancej, 
than the bringing him in readwg a defcription of the- evils of long life. 

War burton. 

Had Shakfpeare read Juvenal in the original, he had met with " Dt 
temone B: itar.no, Bxcidet Arviragui.'" — and— M Uxorem, Pcjlbume, 
ducis .?** We fhould not then have had continually in Cymbeline, Anui- 
ragus and Poftbitmus. Should it be faid that the quantity in the former 
word might be forgotten, it is clear from the miftake in the latter, that 
Shakfpeare could not poffibly have read any one of the Roman poets. 

There was a tranflation of the K>th fatire of Juvenal by Sir John 
Beaumont, the elder brother of the famous Francis : but I cannot tell 
whether it was printed in ^hakfpeare's time. In that age of quotation, 
every clafiic might be picked up by piece-meal. ' 

I forgot to mention in its proper place, that another defcription of Old 
Age in As you like it, has been called a parody on a paiTage i.i a French 
poem of Garnier. It is trifling to fay any thing about this, after the ob- 
servation I made in Macbeth : bui one may remark once for all, that 
Shakfpeare wrote for the people ; and could not have been fo abfyrd as to 
bring forward any allufion, which had not been familiarized by fome acci- 
dent or other. Farm r. 

9 Hono pregnant, Sec] Pregnant is ready, dexterous, apt. 

Steevens. 

1 — and fuddjenly, &c] This, and the greateft part of the two fol- 
lowing lines, are omitted in the quartos. S t e e v*e M s. 

M 3 daughter, — I 
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daughter. — My honourable lord, I will moil humbly talis 
my leave of you. 

Ham. You cannot, fir, take me from any thing that I 
will more willingly part withal ; except my life, except 
my life, except my life. 

Pel. Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham. Thefe tedious old fools ! 

Enter Rose ncr antz 2 , and Guilde nste rn. 

PoL You go to feek the lord Hamlet ; there he is, 
Rcf. God fave you, fir ! [to Pol. Exit Pol. 

GuiL My honour'd lord ! — 
Rcf. My moft dear lord ! — 

Ham. My excellent good friends ! How doll thou, 
Guildcnilern ? Ah, Rofencrantz ! Good lads, how do ye 
both ? 

Rof. As the indifferent children of the earth. 
, GuiL Happy, in that we are not over-happy ; 
On fortune's cap we are not the very button. 
Ham. Nor the foals of her (hoe ? 
Rcf. Neither, my lor$. 

Ham. Then you live about her waift, or in the middle 
©f her favours ? ^ • 

GuiL 'Faith, her privates we. 

Ham. In the fecret parts of fortune ? O, moft true ; 
ihe is a ftrumpet. What news ? 

Rof. None, my lord j but that the world's grown honeft. 

Ham. Then is dooms-day near : But your news is not 
true. Let me 3 queftion more in particular : What have 
you, my good friends, deferved at the hands of fortune, 
that me fends you to prifon hither ? 

GuiL Prifon, my lord ! 

Ham. Denmark's a prifon. 

Rof. Then is the world one. 

Ham. A goodly one ; in which there are many con- 
fines^ wards, and dungeons j Denmark being one of the 
worft. 

Rof. We think not fo, my lord. 

a Rofencrantz,'] There was an ambaflador of that name in England 
arout the time when this play was written. Steevens. 

3 Let me, &c.] From here to the word attended in p. 247, 1. 21, (as 
Mr. Steevens has obferved,) is wanting in the quarto. Malonjc. 

Ham. 
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Ham. Why, then "'tis none to you ; for there is no- 
thing either good or bad, but thinking makes it To : to 
me it is a prifon. 

Rof. Why, then your ambition makes it one ; 'tis too 
narrow for your mind. 

Ham, O God! I could be 'bounded in a nutfhcll, and 
count myfclf a king of infinite fpace ; were it not that I 
have had dreams. 

Guil, Which dreams, indeed, are ambition ; for the 
very fubftance of the ambitious is merely the fhadow of 
a dream 4 . 

Ham. A dream itfelf is but a fhadow. 

Rcf. Truly, and I hold ambition of fo airy and light a 
quality, that it is- but a (hadow's Ihaiow. 

Ham. Then are our beggars, bodies s ; and our mo- 
narchs, and out-ftretch'd heroes, the beggars' fhadovvs : 
Shall we to the court ? for, by my fay, I cannot reafon. 

Rof. Guil. We'll wait upon you. 

Ham. No fuch matter : I will not fort you with the reft 
of my fervants ; for, to fpeak to you like an honeft man, 
I am moil dreadfully attended. But, in the beaten way of 
friendlhip, what make you at Elfinore ? 

Rof. To vifit you, my lord ; no other occafion. 

Ham. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks ; 
but I thank you : and furc, dear friends, my thanks are 
too dear, a half-penny*. Were you not fent for? Is it 
your own inclining ? Is it a free vilitation I Come, come ; 
deal juftly with me : come, come; nay, fpeak. 

Guil. What mould we fay, my lord \ 

Ham. Any thing — but to the purpofe. You were fent 
for ; and there is a kind of confeilion in your looks, which 

4 — the Jhadoiv of a dream .] Shakfpeare has accidentally inverted an 
expreifion of Pindar, that the ftate of humanity is tfx*ac 3wg» , the 
dream of a Jhadoiv* Johnson. 

So Davies : 

" Man's life is but a dreame, nay, lefs than fo, 
u A Jhadoiv cf a dreame." Farmer. 
So, in the tragedy or" Darius, 1603, by Lird Sterline : 

94 Whofe beft was but the Jhadoiv of a dream." . Steevens. 

5 then are our beggars^ btdies j— ] Shakfpeare fecms here to defign 
a ridicule of thofe declamations againft wealth and greatnefs, that fcem 
to make happinefs confift in poverty. Johnson. 

* — too dear y a balf-pen*ry.'\ i. e. a half-penny tOD dear: they are 
worth nothing. The modern editors read — at a hali-pcnny. 

Malone. 

M 4 your 
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your modefties have not craft. enough to colour: I know* 
the good king and queen have fent for you. 
Rof, To what end, my lord ? 

Ham, That you mult teach me. But let me conjure 
you, by the rights of our fellowship, by the confonancy 
of our youth,, by the . obligation of our ever-preferved 
love, and by what more dear a better propofer could 
charge you withal, be even and direft with me, whether 
you were fent for,, or no ?. 

Rof, What fay you.? * [to Guil. 

Ham. Nay, then I have an eye of you*; — if you leve 
me, hold not off. 

Guil, My lord, we were fent for. 

Ham, I will tell you why ; fo mall my anticipation pre- 
vent your difcovery, and your fecrecy to the king and 
m queen moult no feather. I have of late 7 , (but, wherefore, 
1 know not,) loll all my mirth, forgone all cultom of 
exercifes : and, indeed, it goes fo heavily with my difpo- 
lition, that this goodly frame, the earth, feems to me a 
lteril promontory; this moft excellent canopy, the air, 
lock you, this brave o'er-hanging firmament 8 , this ma- 
jeiiica] roof fretted with golden fit*** why, it appears no 
ether thing to me, than, a foul and peitilent congregation 
Of' V? pours. What a piece of work is a man ! How noble 
in reaibn ! f how infinite in faculties ! in form, and moving, 
how cxprefs and admirable I in adlion, how like an angel! 
in apprehenfion, how like a god ! the beauty of the world ! 
the paragon of animals ! And yet, to me, what is this 
quintefience of dull? man delights not me, — nor woman 
neither; though, by your fmiling, you feem to fay fo. 
Rof. My lord, there was no fuch Huff in my thoughts. 

• 

€ Nay, then 1 have an eye of you ; — ] An eye of you means, I have a 
I gVimple of your meaning. Steevens. 

7 I have cf /ate, Sec] This is an admirable defcription of a rooted 
melancholy fp'rung from thicknefs of blood j and artfully imagined to hide 
the true caufe of his diforde r from the penetration of thefe two friends, 
who were fet over him as fpies. Warburtcn. 

8 —this brave o'er -barging firmament,] Thus the quarto. The folio 
reads,— this brave o'er-hanging, this, &c. Steevens. 

9 — this tnoji excellent canopy, the air, — this mcjtjiical roof fretted tvitb 
golden fire,] So, in our authour's 2ift fonnet : 

" As thofe gold candles, fix'd in heaven's air,** 
Again, in the Merchant of Venice: 

u m Look, how the floor of heaven 

W Is thick inlaid with patins of bright gpldV Malon^ 

Ham, 
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Ham. Why did you laugh then, when I faid, Man de- 
lights not me ? 

Rof. To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, 
• what lenten entertainment 1 the players (hall receive from 
you : we coted them on the way 1 ; and hither are they 
coming, to offer you feYvice. 

Ham. He that plays the king, {hall be welcome ; his 
majelty (hill have tribute of me : the adventurous knight 
mail ufe his foil, and target : the lover lhali not figh. 
gratis ; the humorous man fhall end his part in peace : 
the clown fhall make thofe laugh, whofe lungs are tickled 
o' the fere* ; and the lady fhall fay her mind freely 3 , or 
the blank verfe ihall halt for't.— What players are they ? 

Rof. 

1 —kn*.en entertainment— ] i. e. fparing, like the entertainments 
given in Lent. So, in the Duke s s Mifirefs, by Shirley, »6^8 : 
" ■ • ■ — to maintain you with bilket, 
" Pour John, and half a livery, to read moral virtue 
And lett er lrcturrs." Steevens. 
a }Ve coted tbem on the ivay To cote is to overtake. I meet with thii 
word in Thr Return from ParnaJJus, a comedy, i6c6 : 

" — marry we prefentjy coted and oucftript them.'* . 
Again, in Warner's Albion* England, 1602, book 6, chap. 30 : 

" Gods and goddeil'es for wa itonnrfs out-«.W." * 
Again, in Drant's tranfiation of Horace's fatires, 1567 : 

" For he that thinks to coat all men, and all to overgoe." 
Crupman has more than once ufed the word in his vcrfion of the 23d 
Iliad. 

In the laws of courfing, fays Mr. ToMet, " a cote is when a greyhound 
goes endways by the fide of his fellow, and gives the hare a turn*-'* 
This quotaiion ftems to p:>int out the etymology of the verb to be from 
the French cote f the fide Steivens. 

• — the cicivn fhall make thofe laugh whofe lungt are tickled 0* the fere I J 
i. e. thole who are afthmatical, and to whom laughter is moll uneafy. 
This is the cafe (as I am told) with thofe whofe lungs are tickled by the 
fere or ferum ; but about this palTage I am neither very confident, jior very 
folicitous. 

. The word feare occurs as unintelligibly in an ancient Dialogue fyefweent 
(be Comcn Secretary and Jealtnojy, touchynge the unflablenet of barlottesp 
kl. 1. no date : 

" And wyll byde whyfperynge in the eare,- 

" Thynke ye her tayle Is not lyght of the feare." 

The fere is likewife a part about a hawk. Stksvini. 

Thefe words are not in the quarto. I am by no means fatlsfied with 
the explanation given, though I have nothing fatisfactory to propofe. I 
believe Hamlet only means, that the clown lhall make thofe laugh who 
have a difpofition to laugh j who are plcafed with their • entertainmenr. 
That no afthmatick difeale was in contemplation, may be inferred from 
froth the words ufed, tU hud and lungt } each of which feems to hxy 
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Rof. Even thofe you were wont to take fuch delight In, 
the tragedians of the city. 

Ham, How chances it,' they travel*? their refidence, 
both in reputation and profit, was better both ways. 

Rof. I think, their inhibition 5 comes by the means of 
the late innovation. 

Ham, 



a relation to laughter, and the latter to have been confidered by Shale - 
fpearc, as (if I may fo exprefs mylclf,) its natural feat. So, in C>- 
riolanus : 

(< — with a kind of fmile, 

Si Which ne'er came from the 
Again, in As ycu Like it : 

When 1 did hear 

u The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

*' My lungs began to crow like chanticleer/* 
O y the fere, or cf the fere, means, I think, by the fere ; but the word 
fere I am unable to explain, and fufpetr, it to be corrupt. Perhaps we 
ihould read — the clown ikali make thofe laugh, whofe lungs are tickled 
o* the fcene, i. e. by the fcene. A fimilar corruption has happened in 
another place, where we find fcare for (eene% M alone. 

* — the lady fhall fay btr mind) &o] The lady ^p: all have no ebfi ruc- 
tion, unlefs f,r the larr.enefs cf the <vcr(e. Johnson. 

4 Hoiv chances it, they travel ? J To travel, in Shakfpearc's time was 
the technical word, for which we have fubftitutcd to ftrcll. So, in the 
Office-book of Sir Henry Herbert, Matter of the Revels to king Charles 
the Firft, a manufcript of which an account is given in Vol. I. Part the 
fecond : ** 1622, Feb. 27, for a certificate for the Palfgravc's fervants to 
travel into the country for fix weeks, ics." Again, in Ben Jonfon s 
Poetafter, 1601 : " If he pen for thee once, thou malt not need to 
travell, with thy pumps full of gravell, any more, after a blinde jade 
ana* a hamper, and ftalk upon boords and barrel-hea ls to an old crackt 
trumpet." Thefe words are addreiTed to a player. Malone. 

* J think, their inhibition, &c] I fancy this is tranfpofrd : H unlet 
enquires not about an inhibition, but an innovation ; the anfwer therefore 
probably was, J ttir.k, their innovation, that is, their new practice of 
Jtrolling, comes by means tf the late inhibition. Johnson. 

The drift of Hamlet's queftion appears to be this.— Mow chances it 
they travel ?— «i. e. Hew happens it they are become firollers Their 
refidence, both in reputation and profit, was becter both ways.— i. e. /• 
have remained in a fettled theatre, ivas the more honourable as well as the 
more lucrative fituation. To this, Rofencrants replies — Their inhibition 
comes by means of the late innovation.— 1. e. their fermiffion to acl any 
longer at an cflabiijhed houfe is taken away, in conjequence of the new 
custom of introducing perjonal abufe into their comedies. Several compa- 
nies of actors i»i the time of our author were filenced on account of this 
licentious practice. See a dialogue between Comedy and Envy at the con- 
clufion of Mucederus 1598, as well as the Preludium to'Arifippus, or the 
Jovial Phi/ofopher, 1630, from whence the following pafl'age is taken: 
« Shews having been long intermitted and forbidden by authority, for 

their 
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Ham. Do they hold the fame eftimation they did when I 
was in the city ? Are they fo followed ? 1 

RoJ\ No, indeed, they are not. 

Ham. How comes it* ? Do they grow rufty? 

Rof. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace : 
But there is, fir, an aiery of children 7 , little eyafes, that 

cry 



their abufes, could not be raifed but by conjuring." Shew enters, 
whipped by two furies, and the prologue fiys to her : 

" — with t'-ars wain oft" that guilty fin, 

u Purge out thofc ill-digefted dregs of wit, 

" Thac ufe their ink to blot a fpotlefs name s 

" Let's have no one particular man tradue'd,— 

" Spare the perfons," Sec. 
Alteration therefore in the order of the words fecms to be quite unne- 
ceffary. Steevens. 

'lhere will ftill, however, remain fome difficulty. The ftatute 39 
Ehz. ch. 4. which feems to be alluded to by the words — their inhibition, 
was not maJe to inhibit the players from acting any longer at an cftablijhed 
theatre, but to prohibit them from fti oiling. M All fencers (fays the 
a£t) bearwatdi, common players of interlude*, and minftrels, -wandering 
abnad, (other than players of enierludes, belonging to aoy baron of this 
reaim or any other honourable perfonage of greater degree, to be autho- 
rized Co pl.iy under the hand and f( al of arms of fuch baron or perfonage,) 
fiull be tak- n, aoju.lged and denned, rogues, vagabonds, and fturdy 
beggars, and (hall fuftain fuch pain and pur.iihmcnts as by this act is in 
that behalf appointed." 

This itatutc, if alluded to, is repugnant to- Dr. John foil's rranfpofition 
of the text, and to Mr. See vens's explanation of it as it now (lands. 
Yet Mr. Steevers's explanation may be right : Shakfp?are might not 
have thought of the act of Elizabeth. He could not however, mean to 
charge his friends the old tragedians with the nexv cujiom of introducing 
p'-rfonal abul'e j but mull ratiier have meant, that the old tragedians were 
inhibited from pn forming in the city, and obliged to travel, on account of 
the mi (conduct of the younger company. See n. 7. Ma lone. 

6 litno comes it? &c] From here to Hercules and bis load too t in- 
clufively, is only found in the folio. M alone- 

f — an aiery of children , &c] Relating to the play houfes then con- 
tending, the Bankjide, the Fortune, &c. played by the children of his 
majefty's chapel. Pope. 

It relates to the young finging men of St. Paul's, concerning whofe 
performances and fuccefs in attracting the belt company, I find the 
following paffage in Jack Drum's Entertainment, or Pafauil and Ka- 
therine, 1601 : 

" I faw the children of Powles laft night ; 

" And troth they pleas'd me pretty, pretty well, 
'« The apes, in time, will do it handfomdy. 
" I like the audience that frequenteth there 

" With much applaufc : a man Ihall not be choak'd 

«< With the ftencn of garlick, nor be patted 

it T« 
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cry out on the top of queftion 8 , and are moll tyranni- 
cally clapp'd for't : thefe are now the faihion ; and £b 

beratde 



" To the barmy jacket of a beef-brewer ; 
*Tis a good gentle audience, &c.'* 

It is iaid in Richard Flecknoe's Short Difccurfe of the EngRJh StJ?e 9 
1664, that " both .the children of the chappel and St. Paul's, acted 
playes, the one in White-Friers, the other behinde the Convocation- 
.hoafe in Paul's; till people growing more precife, and playes more 
licentious, the theatre of Paul's was quite fuppreft, and that of the 
children of the chappel converted to the ufe of the children of the 
revels." Steitenj. 

The fuppreflion to which Fleckno alludes took place in the year 
3583-4 j but afterwards both the children of the chapel and of the 
Revels played at our authour's playhoufe in Blackfriars, and etfe. where : 
and the choir-boys of St. Paul's at their own houfe. See the Account 
ef our old theatres in Vol. I. Part II. A certain number of the children 
of the Revelsj 1 believe, belonged to each of the principal theatres. 

Our authour cannot be fuppcf d to dirrdt any fatiie at thofe young men 
who played occafionally at his own theatre. Ben Jonion's Cynthia's 
Revels, and his Poetafter, were performed there by the children of Queen 
Elizabeth's chapel, in 1600 and 16017 and Eajinvard Hoe by the chil- 
dren of the revels, in 1604 or 1605. I have no doubt therefore that the 
dialogue before us was pointed at the choir-boys of St. Paul's, who in 
3601 acted two of Marfton's plays, Antonio and Mellida, and Antonio? $ 
Revenge. Many of Lily'i, plays were reprcfented by them about the fame 
time } and in 1607 Chapman's Bujf'y D'Ambois was. performed by them 
with great applaufe. It was probably in this and fome other noify trage- 
dies of the lame kind, that they crfd out on the top of qucjlicn, and were 
mojl tyrannically clapp'd for't. 

At a later period indeed, after our poet's death, the Children of the 
Revels had an eitabliflied theatre of their own, and" fome difpute feems ta 
have arifen between them and the king's company. They performed re- 
gularly in 1623, and for eight years afterwards, at the Red Bull in S?. 
John's Street j and in 1627, Shakfprare's company obtained an inhibition 
from the Matter of the Revels to prevent their performing any of his 
plays at their houfe : as appears from the following entry in Sir Henry 
Herbert's Office-book, already mentioned : " From Mr. Heminge, in 
their company's nam , to forbid the playinge of any of Shakfpeare's 
playes to the Red-Buil company, this nth of Aprill, 1627,-5 o o." 
From other p^ges in the fame book, it appears that the Children of the 
Revets compofed the Red Bull company. 

• We learn from Heywood's Apology for Aclorty that the little eyafit 
>ere mentioned were the perfons who were guilty of the late innovation, 
or practice of introducing perfonal abufe on the ftage, and perhaps far 
their particular fault the players in general fuflered ; and the older and 
more decent comedians, as well as the children, had on fome recent oc- 
cafion been inhibited from acting in London, and compelled to turn 
itrollers. This fuppofition will make the words, concerning which a 
difficulty has been ftated, (fee n. 6.) perfectly clear. Hey wood's Apo- 
logy for ASori was pukliihcd ia 1612 5 the paffage therefore which is 

found 
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berattle the common ftages, (fo they call them) that many, 
wearing rapiers, are afraid of goofe quills, and dare fcarce 
come thither. 



found In the folio, and not in the quarto, was probably added not very long 
before that time. 

** Now to fpealce (fays Hey wood,) of fome abufe lately crept into 
the quality, as an inveighing againjl the fate, the court, the law, the citty, 
and their governments, with the particufjrixing of private mens humours , 
yet a.'ive, noblemen and others, 1 know it dlftaftes many j neither do I any 
way approve it, nor dare I by any means excufe it. The liberty which 
Come arrogate to then. (elves, committing their bitterned and liberal invec- 
tives agiinft all cftates to the mouthes of children, fuppofing their juniority 
to bf a priviledge for any rayiii.g, be it never fo violent) I could advife all 
fuch to curbe, and limit this preiumed liberty within the bands of difcre- 
tion and government. But wife and judicial cenfurers before whom fuch 
complaints mall at any time hereafter come, will not, I hope, impute 
the£e abufes to any tranfgrefiion in us, who have ever been carefull and 
provident to fliun th«r likv." 

Prynne in his Hijiriomajlix, fpeaking of the ftate cf the ftage, about 
the year 1620, has this paflagc : " Not to particularise thofe late new 
fcandalous invective playes, wherein fundry perfons of place and emi- 
nence [Gundcmore, the late lord admiral, lord treafurer, ani others,] 
have been particularly porfonated, jeared, abufed in a $to(s and fcurribvw 
manner," Sec. 

The folio, 1623, has — berattled. The correction was made by the 
editor of the fecond folio. Malone* 

8 — little eyafes, that cry out on the top ef our/lion,] Little eyafes \ 
i. e. young neftlings, creatures jutt out of the egg. Theobald. 

From ey, Teut. Ovum. q. d. qui recens ex ovo emerfit. Skinner! 
EtymoL An aiery or eyerie, as it ought rather to be written, is derived 
from the fame root, a.id fignifies both a- young brood of hawks, and the 
ncft itfclf in which they are produced. 

An eyas hawk is fomefcimes written a nyas hawk, perhaps from a 
corruption that has happened in many words in our language, from the 
letter n palling from the end of one Word to the beginning of another. 
However, fome ctymologifts think nyas a legitimate word. Ma lone. 

Since this nete was written, I have met with a paflage in a letter from 
Mr. Samuel Calvert to Mr. Winwood, uated March 28, 1605, which 
might lead us to fuppofe that the words found only in the fc>lio wvre added 
at that time t 

M The plays do not forbear to prefent upon the ftage the whole courfc 
of this prefent time, not iparing the king, ftate, or religion, in fo great 
abfurdity, and with fuch liberty, that any would be afraid to hear them." 
Memorial*) Vol. II. p. 54. Ma lone. 

The meaning feems to be, they afk a common queftion in the higheft 
notes of the voice. Johnson. 

I believe quefion, in this place, as in many others, fignifies convert 
fation, dialogue. So, in 'The Merchant of Venice: f ' — think, yoa 
fuejiion with the Jew." The meaning of the pafTagc may therefore be— ' 
Children that perpetually recite in the bigbeft note* •/ voice that can be 
uttered* St e evens. . 
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Ham. What, are they children ? Who maintains them ? 
how are they efcoted 9 ? Will they purfue the quality no 
longer than they can fing 1 ? will they not fay afterwards, 
if they mould grow themfelves to common players, (as it 
is moil like a , if their means are no better,) their writers 
• do them wrong, to make them exclaim againft their own 
fucceffion 3 ? 

Rof. 'Faith, there has been much to do on both fides ; 
and the nation holds it no fin, to tarre them on to con- 
troverfy 4 : there was, for a while, no money bid for ar- 
gument, unlefs the poet and the player went to cuffs in the 
quellion. 

Ham. Is it pofTible ? 

Gut/. O, there has been much throwing about of brains. 
Ham. Do the boys carry it away ? 
• Rof. Ay, that they do, my lord ; Hercules and his load 

too 1 . 

9 — ejected?] Paid, from die French efcot, a mot or reckoning. 

s JoHNSOV. 

1 Will they purfue the quality no longer than they can fv:g ? ] Will they 
follow the profejjicn of players no longer than they keep the voice of 
boys ? So afterwards he fays to the player. Come, give us a tajie of your 
quality; come t a pajftonate fpeecb. . Johnson. 

So, in the playera' Dedication, pr< fixed to the firft edition of Fletcher** 
plays in folio, 1647: « 4 — directed by the example of fome who once 
iteercd in our qualify, and fo fortumtt-ly afpired to chufe your honour, 
joined with your now glorified brother, patrons to the flowing compofi- 
tions of the then expired fweet fwan of Avon, Shakfpeare." Again, in 
Goflon's School of yJbufc, 1 579 : " I fpeak not of this, as though every 
©ne [of the players] that profelfeth the quaVitie, fo abufed himfdf,— 

" Than they can fng", docs not merely mean, " than they keep the 
voices of boys," but is to be undcrftood literally. He is fpeaking of the 
choir-boys of St. Paui's. Malo.ne. 

2 — mofi like, — ] The old copy reads,— like moft. Steevens. 
The correction was made by Mr. Pope. Ma lone. 

3 — -their writers do them wrong, &c] I fliould have been very 
much furprized if I had not found Ben Jonfon among the writers here 
alluded to. Steevens. 

4 — to tarre them on to centrovet fy ;] To provoke any animal f 
rage, is to tarre him. The word is faid to come from the Greek 
fGX(>a.<TGU. Johnson, 

5 —Hercules and his load too.] i. e. they not only carry away the 
world, but the world bearer too : alluding t6 the ftory of Hercules's 
relieving Atlas. This is humorous. Warburton. 

The allufion may be to the Globe playhoufe on the Bankfide, the figa 
of which was Hercules carrying the Globe Steevens. 

I fuppofe Shakfpeare meant, that the boys drew greater audiences thaa 
the elder players of the Globe theatre. Mal#xi. 

Ham. 
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Ham. It is not very ftrangc : for my uncle 6 is king of 
Denmark; and thofe, that would make mouths at him 
while my father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, an hun- 
dred ducats a-piecc, for his pi&ure in little 7 . 'Sblocd 
there is fomething in this more than natural, if philofophy 
could find it out. \Flourijb of trumpets within. 

GuiL There are the players. 

Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elfinore. Your 
hands. Come then : the appurtenance of welcome is fa- 
mion and ceremony: let me comply 8 with you in this 
garb ; left my extent to the players, which, I tell you, 
mutt, (hew fairly outward, Ihould more appear like en- 
tertainment than yours. You are welcome : but my uncle-* 
father, and aunt-mother, are deceived. 

GuiL In what, my dear lord ? 

Ham. I am but mad north-north weft : when the wind is 
foutherly 9 , I know a hawk from a hand-faw x . 

Enter 



9 Jt is not very jlrange : for my uncle — ] I do not wonder that the 
new pUycis hav^ fo fudde*tly rifen to reputation ; my uncle fuppliet 
another example of the facility with which honour is conferred upon new 
claimants. Johnson. 

It is not very firange y Sec. was originally Hamlefs obfervation, on 
being informed that the oid tragedians of the city were not fo followed 
as they ufed to be : [fee p. 251, n. 6.] but Dr. Johnlbn's explanation is , 
certainly juft t and this pafiage conreds fufiicteniiy well with that which 
now immediately precedes it. Ma lone. 

7 — hi little,] i. e. in miniature. So, in Drayton's Shepherds 
Strata : 

S( Paradife in little done/* 
Again, in MaiTinger's New way to fay eld debts : 
" His father's p:&ure in little." Steevens. 

8 — let me comply — ] Hanmer reads, Let me compliment with you. 

Johnson. 

9 When the wind is foutherly, &c] So, in Damon and. Pythias, 
4582: 

M But I perceive now, either the winde is at the foutb, 

" Or elfe your tongue cieaveth to the rooffe of your mouth.** 

Steevens. 

1 — 7 know a bawk from a band-Jaw."] This was a common pro- 
verbial fpeech. The Oxford Editor alters it to, / know a bawk from 
en hcrnjbawy as if the other had been a corruption of the players; 
whereas the poet found the proverb thus corrupted in the mouths of the 
people : fo that this critic's alteration only ferves to fliew us the original 
of the expreflion. Warburton. 

Similarity of found is the fource of many literary corruptions. In 
Holborn wc have ftill the fign of the Bull and Gate, which exhibits 

■ut 
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Enter Polonius. • 

Pol. Well be with you, gentlemen ! 

Ham. Hark you, Guildenftern ; — and you too; — at each 
ear a hearer : that great baby, you fee there, is not yet out 
of his fwadling-clouts. 

Rof. Happily, he's the fecond time come to them; for, 
they fay, an old man is twice a child. 

Ham. 1 will prophefy, he comes to tell me of the play- 
ers ; mark it. — You %y right, fir : o* monday morning ; 
'twas then, indeed. 

Pol. My lord, I have news to tell you. ' 

Ham. My lord, I have news to tell you. When Rofcius 
was an attor in Rome, — 

Pol. The aclors are come hither, my lord. 

Ham. Buz, buz* ! 

Pol. Upon my honour, — 

Ham. Then came 3 each aclor on his a/s, — 

but an odd combination of Images. It was originally (as I learn from 
the title-page of an old p. ay) the Boulogne Gate, I. e. one of the gates of 
Boulogne ; defigncd pvrhaps as a compliment to Henry VIII. who took 
that place in 1544. 

The Boulogne mouthy now the Bull and Mouthy had probably the fame 
origin, i.e. the mouth of the harbour of Boulogne. Steivins. 

2 Box, buz.!] Mere idle talk, the buz or the vulgar. Johnson. 

Bttz.y buz, I are, I believe, only interjections employed to interrupt 
Polonius. B. Jonfbn ufes th<*m often for the fame purpofe, as well as 
Middleton in A mad World my makers, 1608. Steevens. 

Buz ufed to he an interjecYion ac Oxford, when any one began a ftory 
that was generally known before. Black stone. 

Buzzer, in a lubfc-quent fcene in this play, is ufed for a bujy taller ; 
M And wants not buzzers, to infect his car 
« With peftilent fpeeches." 

Again* in King hear : 
, — on every dream, 

«« Each buz, each fancy.** 

Again, in 1 ruffe l's Hiftory of England, 1635: " — who, Inftead of 
giving redrefs, fufpc£ting now the truth of the duke of Glocefter's 
buzz" Sec. 

It is, therefore, probable from the anfwer of Polonius, that bux 
was ufed, as Dr. Johrrfon fuppofes, for an idle rumour without any 
foundation. 

In B. Jonfon's Staple of News, the collector of mercantile intel- 
ligence is called Emiffary Buz. Ma lone. 
f I'ben c*me, &c] This fccm* to be a line of a ballad, Johnson. 

Pel. 
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Pol. The belt aflors in the world, either for tragedy, 
comedy, . hiilory, paitoral, paitoral-comical, hiilorical- 
paftoral, [tragical-hiitorical 4 ^ tragical-comical, hilrori- 
cal-paftorai,] fcene individable, or poem unlimited : 
Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light 5 . For 
the law of writ, and the liberty 6 , thefe arc the only 
men. 

Ham. 0 Je£tha x judge of Ifrael, — what a treafure hadlt 
thou ! 

Pol. What a treafure had he, my lord ? 
Ham. Why, — One fair daughter ; and no more, 

The which he loved faffing <welL 
Pol. Still on my daughter. [JJtdt. 
Ham. Am I not i' the right, old Jeptha ? • 
Pol. If you call me Jeptna, my lord, I have a daughter, 
that I love palling well. 

Ham. Nay, that follows not. 
Pol. What follows then, my lord I 

• 

4 —tragical, &c.^ The woris within the crotchets I have recovered 
from the folio, and fee no reafon why they were hitherto •mittcd. 
There are many plays of the age, if not of Shakfpeare, that anfwer to 
thefe dffcriptions. Ste evens. 

* Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light.] The tragedies of 
Seneca were traiiflated into Englim by Thomas Newton,, and others, and 
published in 1581. One comedy of Plautus, vix. the Mtntchmi, was 
likewife tranflated and pubiifhed in 1595. Ste evens. 

I believe the frequency of plays performed at pubiick fchools, fug- 
gelled to Shakfpeare the names of Seneca and Plautus as dramatick I 
authors. T. War ton. 

* For the law of writ, and the liberty,—] All the modern editions 
have, the law of wit, and the liberty $ but both my old copies have, the 
law of writ, i believe rightly. Writ, for writing, compefition. Wit 
was not, in our authour's time, taken either for imagination, or acutenefs, 
or both together, but for under/landing, far the faculty by which we 
apprehend and judge. Thofe who wrote of the human mind, dif- 
tfnguiJhed its primary powers into wit and will. Afcham dillin- 
guifhes beys of tatdy and of active faculties into quick wits and Jlow 
wits. Johnson. 

The old copies are certainly right. Writ is ufed for writing by 
authours contemporary with Shakfpeare. Thus, in 'The Apsiogie of 
Pierce Pennileffe, by Thomas NaOic, 15935 " For the lowfie circun- 
ftancc of his poverty before his death, and fending that mil'erable writte 
to his wife, it cannot be but thou li-ft, learnea Gabriel.'* Again, in 
bimop Earle's Characler of a mere dull Phyfnian, 1638: " Then fol- 
lowes a writ to his drugger, in a ftrange tongue, which he underfi^ds, 
though he cannot cor.ftrr." 

Ajain, in K. Henry VI. P. II. 

M Now, good my lord, let's fee the devil's writ" Malone. 

Hem. 
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Ham. Why, As by lot, God wot 1 , and then, you know, 
It came to pafs, As 'mojl like it was, — The fir ft row of the 
pious chanfon 8 will fhew you more ; for look, my abridg- 



ment 9 comes. 



Enter four or f<ve Players. 



You are welcome, matters ; welcome, all : — 1 am glad to 
fee thee well :— welcome, good friends. — O, old friend! 
Why, thy face is valanced 1 fince I faw thee lalt ; Coin'll 
thou to beard me in Denmark ? — What ! my young lady 
and miftrefs ! By-'r-lady, your ladyfhip is nearer to hea- 
ven, than when I faw you laft, by the altitude of a cho- 
pine 2 . Pray God, your voice, like apiece of uncurrent 

gold, 

1 Why, As by lot, Cod wot,— &c] The old fong from which thefe 
quotations are taken, I communicated to Dr. Percy, who has honoured it 
with a place in the fecond and third editions of his Reliques of ancient 
Englijb Poetry. In the books belonging to the Stationers' Company, 
there is a lace entry of this ballad among others. " Jtjfa Judge of 
lfrael," p. 93. vol. iii. Dec. 14, 1624. Steevens. 

There is a Latin tragedy on the fubjedr. of feptha, by John Chrif- 
topherfon in 1546, and another by Buchanan, in 1554. A third by 
Du Plefiis Mornay is mentioned by Prynne in his Hi/lriomaftix. The 
fame fubjedr. had probably been introduced on the Englilh ftage. 

Malone. 

8 — the pious cbat:fon-~] It is pons cl-anfons in the fir ft folio edition. 
The old ballads fung on bridges, and ftom thence called pons cbanfens* 
Hamlet is here repeating ends of old fongs. Pope. 

The old quartos in 1604, 1605, and 161 1, read pious cbanfon, which 
gives the fenfe wanted, and I have accordingly inferted it in the text. 

The pious cbanjons were a kind of Cbrifimas carols, containing fome 
fcriptural hiftory thrown into loofe rhimrs, and fung about the ftreets 
by the common people when they went at that fcaion to folicit alms. 
Hamlet is here repeating fome fcrnps from a forg of this kind, and 
when Polonius enquires what follows them, he refers him to the firft 
row (u e. div:fion) of one of thefe, to obtain the information he 
wanted. Steevens. 

9 — my abridgment — ] He calls the players afterwards, the brief chro- 
nicles of the time ; but 1 think he now means only tboje ivbo will Jhorten 
try talk- Johnson. 

An abridgement is ufed for a dramatick piece in the Midfummcr-NigbCs 
Dream, Acl V. Sc. i. 

" Say what abridgment have you for this evening ?'* 
but it does not commodioufly apply to this pafTage. St e evens. 

1 m—tby face is valanced— ] i.e. fringed with a beard. The valance 
is the fringes or drapery hanging round the tetter of a bed. Ma lone. 

2 — by the altitude of a chopine.] A cbUppint it a high (hoe worn 
by the Italians, as in Tho. Heywood's Challenge of Beauty, A& 5. 
Song. 

« The 
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gold, be' not crack'd within the ring 3 . — Mailers, you are 
all welcome. We'll e'en to't like French falconers 4 , fly at 
any thing we fee : We'll have a fpecch ftraight ; Come, 
give us a talle of your quality ; come, a pafTionate fpeech. 

I. Play. What fpeech, my good lord? 

Ham. I heard thee fpeak me a fpeech once, — but it was 
never acted ; or, if it was, not above once : for the play, 
I remember, pleafed not the million ; 'twas caviare to the 
general 5 : but it was (as I received it, and others, whofe 

judgments, 

- • 

•* The Italian in her high cfopeene, — 
(( Scotch lafs, and lovely froe too ; 
" The Spanilh Donna, French Madame, 
" He doth not feare to go to." Steevens. 
Again, in Marfton's Dutch Courtexsn, 1605: " Doft not weare high 
corked rtioes, chopines f" 

The word ought rarher to be written cbapine, from cbapin, Span, 
which is defined by Miniheu in his Spaniih Dictionary, '* a high ark 
Jboc," There )6 no lynonymous word in the Italian language, though 
the Venetian ladies, as we are told by LafTels, " wear high-heel'd /hoes, 
like ftilts, which being very inconvenient for walking, they commonly 
reft their hands or arms upon the moulders of two grave matrons.^* 

Maloni. 

3 — be not crack 1 d tuitbin the ring.] That is, crack* d too much for 
ufe. This is faid to a young player who atted the parts of women. 

John sow. 

I find the fame phrafe in The Captain, by B. and Fletcher : ' 
" Come to be married to my lady's woman, 
" After flie's crack d in tbe ring. 1 '* 
Again, in Ben Jonfon's Magnetic Lady : 

** Light gold, and crackd ivitbin the ring." Ste evens. 
The following paflagc in Lily's Woman in the Moon, 1597, as well at 
that in Fletcher's Captain, might lead us to fuppofe that this phrafe 
fometimes conveyed a wanton allufion : " Well, if flie were twenty 
grains lighter, refufe her, provided always me be not dipt tvitbin tbe 
ring." T. C. 

4 -"like French falconers,] Thus the folio. Quarto :— like friendly 
falconers. Ma lone. 

The amufement of falconry was much cultivated in France. In All*$ 
%vell that ends ivell, Shakfpeare has introduced an afiringer or falconer at 
the French court. Mr. Toilet, who has mentioned the fame circum- 
fiance, likewife adds, that it is faid in Sir Tho. Browne's Tra£ls, p. 116, 
that " the French feem to have been the firft and nobleft falconers in the 
weftern parts of Europe : and that the French king fent over his falconers 
to mew that fpprt to King James the fiift." See Weldon's Court of King 
James. St e evens. 

5 —caviare to the general ;} Caviar§ or Caveare is a kind of pickle, 
greatly efteemed in Mulcovy, made of the roe of the fturgeon and Bcl- 
luga, taken out, failed, and dried by the fire, or in the fun. The fila 
is caught in great quantities at the mouth of the Volga. 

Fiorio 
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judgments, in fuch matters, cried in the top of mine*,) 
an excellent play ; well digefted in the fcenes, fet down 
with as much modefty 7 as xunning. I remember, one 
faid, there were no fallets 8 in the lines, to make the mat- 
ter favoury ; nor no matter in the phrafe, that might in- 
dite the author of afTeclion 9 : but oall'd it, an honeft; me- 
thod 1 , as wholefome as fweet, and by very much more 

Florio in his Italian Dictionary, 159?, defines, Caware, "a kinde 
of fait meat, ufcd in Italic; like black fope ; it is made of the roes of 
fi/hes." 

Lord Clarendon ufes the general for the feople, in the fane manner as 
it is ufed here. w And (o by undervaluing many particulars, (which 
they truly esteemed,) as rather to be confented to than that the general 
fliould fuffer,— M B. V. p* 530. Ma lone. 

B. Jonfon has ridiculed the introduction of thefe foreign delicacies in 
his Cinthia's Revels, 1602 : — ** He doth learn to eat anchovies, Maca- 
roni, Bovoli, Fagioli, and Caviare,"'' fee, 

Again, in Marfton's What you will, 1607: . * 

«< — a man can fcarce eat good meat, 
<< Ai ehovies, eaviare, but he's fatircd." Steevens. 

• — tried in the top of mine,] i. e# that were higher than mine, 

Johnson. 

Whofe judgment, in fuch matters, was in mucft higher vogue than 
mine. Heath. 

Perhaps it means only— whofe judgment was more clamoroufly de- 
livered than mine. We ftill lay of a bawling actor, that he fpeaks en 
the top of his -voice, Steevens* 

7 <— jfe/ ifivtn with as much modefty— J Modefty for fmplicity. 

Warburton. 

• —there were no fallets, &c] Such is the reading of the old copies. 
I know not why the late editors continued to adopt the alteration of Mr. 
Pope, and read, no fatt, fee 

Mr. Pope's alteration may ;rdeed be in fome degree fupported by the 
following paiTage in Decker s Satiromaftix, 1602 : — " — a prepared troop 
of gallants, who /hall diftafte every unfalted line in their fly-blown co- 
medies." Though the other phrafe was ufed as late as in the year 1665, 
in a Banquet of Jefts, 8cc, "—for junkets, jcci $ and for curious 
fallets, fales. 1 ' Steevens. 

9 — that might indite the author—] Indite, for convicl. 

Warburton 

— indite the author of affeBion :] i. e. convicl the author of bei.ig a 
fantafticai affeeled writer. Maria calls Malv iio a » affciiicn l d afs, i. e, 
an affeeled als ; and in Lome's Labour's Lofty AatLaniel telL the Pedant, 
that his rcafons " have been witty without affedtion." 

Again, in the tranHation of Caftiglione's Courtier, by Hobby, 1556: 
" Among the chiefe conditions ard quaiityes in a waiting-gentle woman, 1 * 
is, " to flee affeelion or curiofity." Steevens. 

1 — but tail d it, an honeft method,—] Hamlet is telling how much 
his judgment differed from that of others. One /aid, there was no fait 
in the lines, Sec, but called it an honeft method. The author probably gave 
it, but 1 called it an honeft method, fee. Johnson. 

mm an honeft method, — J Honeft for cbajte, Warburton. 

handfome 
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handfome than fine 1 . One fpeech in it I chiefly loved: 
'twas iEneas' tale to Dido ; and thereabout of it especially, 
where he fpeaks of Priam's flaughter : If it live in your 
memory, begin at this line ; let me fee, let me fee ; — 

The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beafi, — 'tis not 
fo; it begins with Pyrrhus. 

The rugged Pyrrhus x — he, whofe fable arms, 

Black as bis purpofe, did the night referable 

When be lay couched in the ominous horfe, 

Huth now this dread and black co?nplexion fmear y d 

With heraldry more difmal ; head to foot 

Now is be total gules 3 ; horridly trtck'd* 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons ; 

Bak'd and impafted with the parching fireets, 

That lend a tyrannous and a damned tight 

To their lord's murder : Roafted in wrath, and fre $ 1 

And thus o'er-Jtzed with coagulate gore, 

With eyes like carbuncles, the hellijb Pyrrbus 

Old grandfire Priam feeks ; — So proceed you *• 

Pol. 'Fore God, my lord, well fpoken ; with good ac- 
cent, and good discretion. 

I. Play. Anon he finds him 

Striking too jhert at Greeks ; his antique fiivord, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies jjhere it falls, 
Repugnant to command : Unequal matched, 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives ; tn rage, Jlrikes wide ; 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell fivord 
The unnerved father falls f . Then fenfclefs Ilium, 

* — as ivbolefome, Sec] This paflage was recovered from the quarto# v 
by Dr. Johnfon. Steevens. t 

* Noiv is be total gules j] Gules is a term in this barbarous: jargon pe- 
culiar to heraldry, and fignifiel red. Shakfpeare has it again in Timon : 

M With man's blood paint the ground } gules-, gules.** 
Heywood, in the fecond part of the Iron Age, has made a verb 
from it : 

" old Hecuba's reverend locks 

" Be guid in (laughter." — Steevens. 

* — tricked — J i.e. fmeared, painted. An heraldick term. 

Ma lone. 

* So proceed you.'] Thefe words are not in the folio. Malone. 
•f Bur iv'ttb tbe whiff and wind of bis fell fword 

The unnerved father falls.] So, as Mr. Steevens has obferved, in 
Dido, <%ueen of Carthage, a tragedy, by Marlowe and Nafhe, 1594 : _ 
•« Which he difdaining, w'.iiflcM his fivord abour, 
M And with the wind thereof the king fell down.** 
The kiog here fpoken of is Priam. Malonk, 
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m Seeming to feel this blow, e vitb flaming top 
Stoops to his bafe ; and with a hideous crajh 
Takes prifoner Pyrrbus' ear : for, lo I his fword 
Which was declining cn the milky head 
Of reverend Priam, feem'd i\ the air to ftick : 
So, as a painted tyrant s , Pyrrhus food ; 
Arid, like a neutral to his will and matter, 
Did nothing. 

But, as we often fee, againf fame form, 
A filence in the heavens, the rack fiand fill, 
The bold winds f pee chiefs, and the orb below 
As hujh as death 6 ; anon, the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region : So, after Pyrrhus' paufe, 
A roufed vengeance fets him new a work ; 
And never did the Cyclops 1 hammers fall 
On Marfes armour, forged for proof eterne, 
With lefs remorfe than Pyrrhus 1 bleeding fword 
Now falls on Priam. — 

Out, out, thou frumpct, Fortune ! All you gods, 
In general Jynod, take away her power ; 
Break all the f pokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven. 
As low as to the fends ! 
Pol. This is too long. 

Ham. It fhall to the barber's, with your beard. — 
Pr'ythee, fay on : — He's for a jig, or a tale of bawdry 1 , 
Or he fleeps : — fay on : come to Hecuba. 

■ 

5 — as a painted tyrant— »] Shakfpeare was probably here thinking of 
the tremendous perfonages often reprefented in old tapeftry, whofe up- 
lifted fwords filch in the air, and do nothing. Maloke. 

6 — as ice often fat againft fame ftorm, 
Tie bold winds ffeechlefs, and the orb behio 
As hufli as death ;] So, in Venus and Adonis : 

" Even as the 'wind is hujh^d before it rainetb." 
This line leads me to fufpedt that Shakfpeare wrote— the bold noind 
fpeechlefs. Many fimilar miftakes have happened 3n thefe plays, where 
one word ends with the fame letter with which the next begins. 

Maloni. 

7 — h£l for a jig, or a tale of bawdry,"] A jig y in our poet's time 
fignified a ludicrous metrical ccmpofition, as well as a dance. Here it is 
uled in the former fenfe. So, in Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598 : 
11 Frottola, a countrie jigg, or round, or countrie fong, or wanton ver- 
fes." See the liiftorical Account of tht Englifb Stage, &c. in Vol. I, 

Part II. 'Malom. 

.♦ 

j. Play. 
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I. Play. But who, ah woe 9 ! had feen the mabled queen — 9 

Ham. The mabled queen ? 

Pol. That's good ; mabled queen is good. 

1 Play. Run barefoot up and down, threatening the fames 

With bijfon rheum 1 ; a clout upon that heady 

Where late the diadem flood ; and, for a robe. 

About her lank and all o'er-teemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up ; 

Who this had fcen, with tongue in venom fleep'd, 

'Gainfl fortune* s flate would treafon have pronounced; 

But if the gods themfelves did fee . her then, 

When JJ?e Jaw Pyrrhus make malicious fport 

In mincing with his fword her hujband's limbs ; 

The infant burfl of clamour that jhe made, 

(Vnlefs things mortal move them not at alii) 

W iuld have made milch * the burning eyes of heaven, 

And pajjion in the gods. 

Pol. Look, whether he has not turn'd his colour, and 
has tears in's eyes.— Pr'ythee, no more. 

8 But who, ah Thus the quarto, except that It has—* woe 

is printed inftead or ab in various places in the old copies. Woe was 
formerly ufed adjettively for woeful. So, in Antony and Cleopatra • 
Woe > woe are we, fir, you may not live to wear 
" All your true followers out.*' 
The folio reads— But who, 0 ivbo, &c. Malonx. 

• t 7/\ mabled f*—] Th * mabled queen, (or mobled queen, as it 
is (pelt in the quarto,) means, the queen attired in a large, coarfe and 
carclels hiad-drefs. A few lines lower we are told /he had « a r/Wunon 
that head, where late the diadem ftood." The word is uf,d fas D? 
Warburton has obfenred) by Sandys in his travels. Speaking of the 
Turkifli women, he fays, « their heads and faces are mabled in fine U„«n! 
that no more is to be fecn of them than their eyes." * 

To mab, (which in the North is pronounced mob, and hence the 
fuelling or the old copy in the prefent inftance,) fays Ray in his Dirt, of 
Norm Country words, is « to drefs carelcfly. Mais are (latins » 

The ordinary morning head-drefs of hdies continued to be diftineuimed 
by the name of a mab, to almoft the end of the reign of Georec the Ce 
cond. The folio reads-the inobled queen. Malone. * 

Mobled fignifies huddled, grvjiy covered. Johnson. 

I meet with this word in Shirley's Gentleman of Venice: 
" The moon docs mobile up herfelf." Farmer* 

1 With biflbn rb€*Mi—] B\JJhn or bee/en, i. e . blind. ' A word ftilLm 
ufe in fome parts of the north of England. 

So, in Coriolanus: « What harm can your bifon confpe£tuities elean 
out of this character ?V Steevens. ycwuicies glean 

2 —made milch-.] Drayton in the 13th Song of his Polyolbhrt eivei 
this epithet to dew ; « Exhaling the rmlcb dew," & c . S Timl 
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Ham, 'Tis well; I'll have thee fpeak out the reft of 
this foon. — Good my lord, will you fee the players well 
beftow'd ? Do you hear, let them be well ufed ; for they 
are the abftratt, and brief chronicles, of the time : After 
your death you were better have* a bad epitaph, than their 
ill report while you live. 

Pol, My lord, I will ufe them according to their defert. 

Ham, Odd's bodikin, man, much better : Ufe every 
man after his defert, and who lhall 'fcape whipping ? 
Ufe them after your own honour and dignity : The lefs 
they deferve, the more merit is in your bounty. Tak« 
them in. 

PoL Come, firs. 

Ham, Follow him, friends : we'll hear a play to-mor- 
row. — Doit, thou hear me, old friend; can you play the 
murder of Gonzago ? ~ 

I. Play, Ay, my lord. 

Ham, We'll have it to-morrow night. You could, for a 
need, ftudy a fpeech of fome dozen or fixteen lines, which 
I would fet down, and infert in't ? could you not ? 

I. Play, Ay, my lord. 

Ham, Very well. — Follow that lord ; and look you mock 
him not. [Exeunt Polon ius and Players.] My good friends, 
[to Rof. and Guil.] I'll leave you till night : you are wel- 
come to Elfmore. 

Rof. Good my lord ! [Exeunt Rof. and Guil. 

Ham, Ay, fo, God be wi' you : — Now 1 am alone, 
O, what a rogue and peafant Have am I ! * 
Is it not monitrous, that this player here 3 , 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paflion, 
Could force his foul fo to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his vifage wann'd * ; 

1 

■ / 

Tear* 

J Jj it not menprous, that this flayer here,'] It fhmild feem from the 
complicated nature of fuch parts as Hamlet, Lear, &c. that the time of 
Shakfpeare had produced many excellent performers. He would fcarce 
have taken the pains to form characters which he had no profpect of feeing 
represented with force and propriety on the ftage. Stkxvzns. 

* That, from her working, all bis vifage wannVJ, 

Tears in his eyes, diftraction in"s aft&l,] Wattd (ivanrfd it mould 
have been fpelt,) is the reading of the quarto, which Dr. Warburton, 
1 think rightly, reftored. The folio reads warm'd, for which Mr. Stee- 
vens contends in the following note. 

« The 
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Tears in his eyes, diftra&ion in 's afpeft 5 , ^ 
A broken voice, and his whole function Anting ; - • 
With forms to his conceit ? And all for nothing ! . 
For Hccu oa ! 

What's Hecuba to hira, or he to Hecuba % 

That 



99 The working of the fool, and the effort to fhed tears, will give a 
«olour to the ador's face, inftead of taking it away. The vifage is 
always warmed and flufhM by any unufual exertion in a pafiionate fpeech; 
but no performer was ever yet found, I believe* whofe feelings were 
of fuch exquifite feiifibility as to produce palenefs in any fituation in 
which the drama could place him. But if players were indeed poflefled 
of that power, there is no fuch circumltance in the fpeech uttered before 
Hamlet, as could introduce the wannefs for which Dr. Warburtoa 
Contends." 

Whether an actor can produce palenefs, it is, I think, unneceflfary to 
inquire. That Shakfpeare thought he could, and confidered the fpeech 
in queftion as likely to produce wannefs, is proved decifively by the 
worJs which he has put into the mouth of Polonius in this fcene ; 
•which add fuch fupport to the original reading, that I have without hefi- 
tation reftored it. Immediately after the player has fiaiihed his fpeech, 
Polonius exclaims, 

Look, whether he has not Turned bis colour, and has tears in hit 
Me*" Here we find the effort to med tears, taking away, not giving 
a colour. If k be obj &-d, that by turned bis colour, Shakfpeare meant 
that the player grew red, a paflage in King Richard III. in^which the 
po?t is again di fcribing an actor, who is mafter of his art, will at once an- 
swer the objection. 

ilici. Come, coufin, canft thou quake, and change tby colour f 
Murthcr thy breath in middle of a word j 
An/1 then again begin, an*J Hop again, 
As if thou wcrt diflraught and mad with terror? 
Such. Tut, 1 can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Tremble and ftart at wagging of a ft raw, Sec, •» 
The words, quake, and terror, and tremble, as well as the whole con* 
text, mew, that by «* change thy colour," Shakfpeare meant grow pale, 

Malone. 

* Tears in hit eyes, diftraelion in *i afpect,] The word afpetf (as Dr. 
farmer very properly obferv*s) was in Shakfpeare's time accented on 
the ftcond f> liable. The folio exhibits the paflage as I have printed it* 

Stkevzns* 

« PVbafs Hecubmtc bint, &c] The expreffion of Ha.nlet, fVbae't 
Hecuba to bim, or be to Hecuba, is plainly an aliufion to a paflfage in Plu- 
tarch's Life of Pelopidas, fo exquifi:dy beautiful, and fo pertinent, that I 
wonder it has never yet been taken notice of. 

** And another time, being in a theatre where the tragedy of Troadet 
u of Euripides was played, he [Alexander Pheraeus] went out of the 
« theatre, and fent word to the players notwithftanding, that they ihould 
11 go on with their play, as if he had been ftill among them i fayi ng, 
« that he came not away for any mi fli king he had of thexn or of the play, 
Voi. XIV. N « but 
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• • * 

That he mould weep for her ? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for paflion 
That I have r He would drown the ftage with tears. 
And cleave the general ear 8 with horrid fpeech ; 
Make mad the guilty, and appall the free, 
Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. 
Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rafcal, peak, 

Like John a-dreams 9 , unpregnant of my caufe', 

And can fay nothing ; no, not for a king, 

Upon whofe property, and moil dear life, 

A damn'd defeat was made*. Am I a coward ? 

Wh* 

w but becaufe he was a/hamed his people mould fee him werp> to fee the 
'* mifcries of Htcuha aid Andromache played, and that they never faw 
«< him pity the death of any one man, of fo many of his citizens as he 
«« had caufed to be flain." Sir John Hawkins. 

This obfervation had been already made by Mr. Upton. Steevkns. 

ShakTpeare, it is highly probable, had read the life of Pcl >pidas, but I 
fee no ground for fuppofirg there is here an allufion to it. Hamlet is not 
aihamcd of being feen to weep at a theatrical exhibition, but ninrc'ficd 
that a player, in a dream of poffion, mould appear more agi rated by ridti- 
tious forrow, than the prince was by a real calamity. M.moke. 

7 — the cue for pajfioH,'] The bint, the dircSlion. Johnson. 

• — the general car— } The ears of ail manlcird. So before, cai-Urt 
to the general, that is, to the multitude. Johnson. 

9 Like John-a-dreams,— -] Juhn-a-drrams, i. c. of drfans, means 
only John the drtamer j a nick-name, 1 fuppnfe, for any ignorant filly 
fcliow. Thus the puppet formerly thrown at during the feafoq of I*ent t 
was called J*ck a-Unt, and the ignis fituus jack -a -lantern. Jobn-s- 
droynet, howwer, if not a corruption of this nick-name, fcerm to have 
been lome well-known character, as I have nirt with move than on- 
allufion to him. So, in Hate tvitb you to Saffron Holder., or Galrlel 
Harvey't Hunt is uf% by Nafhe, 1596 : " The description of that poor 
Jobn-a dioynes his man, whom he had hired," &c. Jcbn a-droynes is 
likewife a foolim character in Wht tltone'i Promts ard Cajfandra, 1578, 
who is feiied by informers, has not much to fay in his defence, and is 
cheated out of his money. Steivens. 

1 mm unprcgnar t of my coufe,] Unpregnant, for having r.o due fenfe of. 

War bur ton. 

Rather, rot quickened with a new defre of vengeance \ not turning ivitb 
revtnge, Johnson. 

* A damnd defeat nvas made — ] Defeat , for dcflruSlbn. 

Warburton. 

Rather, difpfpjfior. Johnson. 

The wora ttrfat is very licentioufly uftd by the old writers. Shak - 
fpcare in Othello employs it yet more quaintly 1— «« Defeat thy favour 

with 
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Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate acrofs ? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 
Tweaks me by the nofe ? gives me the lie i* the throat* 
As deep as to the lungs ? Who does me this ? 
Ha ! Why, 1 Ihould take it : for it cannot be, 
But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppreflion bitter ; or, ere this, 
I mould have fatted all the region kites 
With this flave's offal : Bloody, bawdy villain ! 
Remorfelefs, treacherous, lecherous, kindlefs villain 5 ! 
Why, what an afs am I ? This is moll brave 4 ; 
That I, the fon of a dear father murder'd, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven, and hell, 
Mull, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a curfmg, like a very drab, 
A fcuUion * ! 

Fie upon't ! foh ! About my brains « ! Humph ! I have 
heard, 

Vith an ufurped beard and Middleton, In his comedy called Any 
Thing for a Quiet Life, fays— « i have heard of your defeat made upoa 
• mercer." r 
Again, in Revenge, for Honour, by Chapman : 

" That he might meantime make a fure defeat 
u On our good aged father's life." Stekvens. 
In the paflage quoted from Othello, to defect is ufed for undo or alter t 
defaire, Fr. See Minflieu in v. Minfhea confiders the fubftantives 
defeat and defeature as fynonymous. The former he defines an over- 
threw } the latter^ execution or fiaughter of men. In AT. Henry V. we 
have a fimilar phraleology : 

" Making defeat upon the powers of France." 

And the woid is again ufed inr the fame fenfe in the laft aft of this 
play: 

« Their defeat 

U Doth bv their own infinuation grow." Malone. 
5 — hndieji — J Unnatural. Johnson. 

* Why* what an aft ami? This is moft brave j] The folio reads. 

G vengeance I 

Who f what an afs am I ? Sure this is moft brave. 

* A fcuUion !] Thus the folio. The quartos read,— a JMlnnV**** 

■ AL i . .1 Steevens. 

* f*W> my brains /] Wits, to your work. Brain, go about the pre- 
lent bufinefs. Johnson. 

This expreffion occurs in the Second Part of the Iron Age, by Hey* 

VJ09U, lO^a . 



ti 
it 



My brain, about again ! for thou haft found 
New projects now to work on." Stekvens* 
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268 .HAMLET,' 

That guilty creatures, fitting at a play 7 , 
Have by the very cunning of the fcene 
Been (truck fo to the foul, that prefently 

They have proclaim'd their malefactions : j 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will fpeak 

With moll miraculous organ. I'll have thefe playeri 

Play fomething like the murder of my father, v 

Before mine uncle : I'll obferve his looks ; 

I'll tent him 8 to the quick ; if he do blench*, 

I know my courfe. The fpirit, that I have feen, 

May be a devil : and the devil hath power 

To alTume a pleafing (hape ; yea, and, perhaps, 

Out of my weaknefs, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with fuch fpirits,) 

Abufes me to damn me : I'll have grounds 

More relative than this 1 ; The play's the thing, 

Wherein I'll catch the confcience of the king. [Exit. 

1 ' I have beard, 

That guilty creatures, fitting at a play ,] A number of thefe ftoriea 
arc collected together by Thomas Heywood, in his ai&or't Vindication : 

Steiveni. 

* — tent b'm— J\ Search his wounds. Johnson. 

* — \f he do blench,] If he Jhrink, or ftart. The word it ufed by 
Fletcher, in The Night -walker : 

u Blench at no danger, though it be a gallows." 
Again in Gower, De Confijjlonc Amantii, lib. vi. fol. 1*8 : 
" Without blcni binge of mine eie.'* Steeveks. 

* More relative than this j— ] Relative, for cunviclion, 

Waxbvrtok. 

Conv'iBlve is only the confequcntial fenfe. Relative is, nearly related, 
ihfely ctnneBtd. Joknso*. 



ACT 
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ACT III, SCENE I." 

A Room in the Cape, 
inter King, Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, Rosen* 

CRANTZ, and GuiLDEMSTBRN. 

King. And can you by no drift of conference*- 
Get from him, why he puts on this confujion : 
Grating fo harftily all his days of quiet : 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy? 

Rof. He does cpnfefs, he feels himfelf diftra&ed 
But from what caufe he will by no means fpeak. 

Guil. Nor do we find him forward to be founded 
But, with a crafty madnefs, keeps aloof, 
When we would bring him on to fome confeflion . 
Of his true ftate. J 

Queen. Did he receive you well ? - 

Rof. Moft like a gentleman. 

Cuil. Bur, with much forcing of his difpofition. 

Rof. Niggard of queliion ; but, of our demands, . 
Moft free in his reply 3 , 

Queen. Did you aflay him N 
To any paftime ? 

Rof. Madam, it fo fell out, thai certain players 
We o'er-raught on the way 4 : of thefe we told him ; . 
And there did feem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it : They are about the court i 

a — conference— ] The folio reads, circumfianu. St e even c. 

3 ^gtetfdr^f que/Hon, but, of our demands, 

Mop free in bis reply.] Slow, to begin converfation, but free enough^ 
in his anfwers to our demands. Guildenftern has juft faid that Hamlet 
kept aloof when they wiflied to bring him to confefs the caufe of , 
his diftraclion : Rofencrantz therefore here mu ft mean, that up to that 
f*\nt> till they toufih'd on that, he was free enough in his anfwers. 

Malone*. 

4 — o'er-raught on the uoay .] Over-raugbt is wer-reacbcd, that is, 
wcr-took. Johnson. 

So, in Spenfer's Faery Queen, b. 6. c. 3 : 

" Having by chance a clofe advantage vlew'd, 
" He wcr-raugh: him,*' &c. Stebvsns. 

H 3. A»t 
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And, as I think, they have already order 
This night to play before him. 

Pol. JTis moll true : 
And he befeech'd me to entreat your majefties, 
To hear and fee the matter. 

King. With all my heart ; and it doth much content mc 
To hear him fd" inclin'd. 
Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpose on to thefe delights. 

Xjfi We mall, my lord. [Exeunt Rof. and Guil. 

King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too : 
For we have clofely fent for Hamlet hither ; 
That he, as 'twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia 5 : Her father, and myfelf 6 
Will fo beltow ourfelves, that, feeing, unfeen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge; 
AncTgather by him, as he is behav'd, 
IPt be the afHi&ion of his love, or no, 
That thus he fuffers for. 

Queen. I ihall obey you : 
And, for your part 7 , Ophelia, I do wifh, 
That your good beauties be the happy caufe 
Of Hamlet's wildnefs ; fo fhall I hope, your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honours. 

Opb. Madam, I wifh it may. \P xlt QH een - 

Pol. Ophelia, walk you here Gracious, fo pleafe you> 
We will bellow ourfelves : — Read on this book ; 

[to Ophelia. 

That mow of fuch an exercife may colour 

Your lonelinefs We are oft to blame in this,— 

'Tis too much prov'd 9 , — that, with devotion's vifage, 

5 Affront OpbeFia ;] To affront, is only to meet dire&Iy. Johnson. 
Affrontare, Jtal. So, in the Devil* i Charter, 1607 : 

u Affronting that port where proud Charles fliould enter." 

Steevens. 

6 Her father, and myfelf— ] Thus the quarto. The folio after thefe 
words adds— lawful efftals, \, e. fpies. Malone. 

7 And, for your part,] Thus the quarto 1604, and the folio. The 
modern editors, following a quarto of no authority, read — for my part. 

Malone. 

8 Tour lonelinefs.] Thus the folio. The firft and fecond quartos read 
Ivwlinejt. Steevens. 

f % Tu too much prov*d>—] it it found by too frequent experience. 

* Johnson. 

And 
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And pious action, we do fugar o'er 
The devil himfelf. 

King. O, 'tis too true ! how (mart 
A lafh that fpeech doth give my confcience \ [Afid*. 
The harlot's cheek, beauty'd with plafVring art* 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 
Than is my deed to my moil painted word : 
O heavy burden ! 

Pol. I hear him coming ; let's withdraw, my lord. 

[Exeunt King, and Polonius. 

tor Hamlet. 

Ham. To be, or not to be*, that is the queftion:— 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to fuller 

The 

1 — more ugly to the thing that help it,] That is, compared with the 
thing that helps it. Johnson. 

* To be, or not to be,-—] Of this celebrated foliloquy, which burfting 
from a man detracted with contrariety of defires, and overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of his own purpofes, is connected rather in the (peaker's 
mind, than on his tongue, I (hall endeavour to difcover the train, and to 
fliew how one fentiment produces another. 

Hamlet, knowing himfelf injured in the mo ft enormous and atrocious 
degree, and feeing no means of redrefs, but fuch as muft expofe him to 
the extremity of hazard, meditate? on his filiation in this manner : 
Before I can form any rational fcheme of aclhn under this preffure of 
dijtrefs, it is neceflary to decide, whether, after our prefent fate, ive are 
to br, or not to be. That is the queftion, which, as it mall be an- 
fwered, will determine, whether % tis nobler, and more fuitable to the 
dig.iity of reafon, to fuffcr the outrages of fortune patiently, or to take 
arms agiinft them, and by oppofing end them, though perhaps with the 
lofs of life. If to die, were to Jleep, no more, and by a Jleep to- end 
the mifcries of our nature, fuch a flecp were devoutly to be wifred ; but: 
if to Jleep in death, be to dream, to retain our powers of fenfibility, we 
mud paufe to confide r, in that Jleep of death what dreams way come. 
This confidcration makes calamity fo long endured ; for who would bear 
the vexations of life, which might be ended by a bare bodkin,, but that he 
is afraid of fomething in unknown futurity? This fear it is that gives 
efficacy to confcience, which, by turning the mind upon this regard, 
chills the ardour of refolution, checks the vigour of enterprise, and makes 
the current of defire Magnate in inactivity. 

We may fuppofe that he would have applied thefe general obfervations . 
to his own cafe, but that he difcovered Ophelia. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnfon's explication of the firft five lines of this paflage is furely 
wrong. Hamlet is not deliberating whether after our prefent ftate we arc 
to exift or not, but whether he mould continue to live or put an end to 
his life : as is pointed out by the fecond and the three following lino, 
which are raanifeftiy a paraphrafe on the firft; 11 whether 'tis nobler in 
the mind to fuffer, Sec. or to take arms." The queftion concerning our 
exiftencc in a future ftate is not confidered till the tenth line to 

N 4 fleep! 
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The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune * ; 

Or to take arms againft a fea of troubles*, 

And, by oppofmg, end them ?— To die, — to fleep, — 5 

No more ; — and, by a fleep, to fay we end 

The heart-ach, and the thoufand natural fhocks 

That flefh is heir to, — 'tis a confummation 

Devoutly to be wiih'd. To die ; — to fleep ; — 

To fleep ! perchance, to dream ; — ay, there's the rub ; 

t j . ». ,i i * ... » 

fteep \ perchance, to dream™ &c. The train of Hamlet's reafomng 
from the middle of" the fifth line, M If to die, were to fleep," &c. Dr. 
Johnfon has marked out with his ufual accuncy. 

In our poet's Rape of Lucrece we find the fame queftion dated, which 
is propofed in the beginning of the prefent foliloquy : 
" —with herfelf ihe is'in mutiny, 

*' To fh/i cr die, which of the twain were better.** M a i. on t. 

3 —arrows of outrageous fortune j] M Homines nos ut efle memi- 
nrrimus, ea lc ge natos, ut omnibus telis fortune propofita fit vica noltra." 
C!c. Epift. Fam. v. i6. Sre evens. 

* Or to take arms aga'mfi a fea of troubles,"] One cannot but wonder 
that the fmallefr. doubt fhould be entertained concerning an exprcfiion 
which is fo much in Shakfpeare's manner ; yet, to preferve the Inte- 
grity of the metaphor, Dr. Warburton reads aj/ail of troubles, and Mr. 
l*ope propofed fegc. in the Prometheus Vir.Zius of JEfcbyltts a fimliar 
Imagery is found : 

The ftdrmy jea of dire calamity* 
and in the fame play, as an anonymous writer has obferved, (Genu 
Magazine, Aug. 1 772,) we have a metaphor no lefs hax/h than that of - 

the text : 

ETfymc fr^oc xvfjMtrw <xt»jc. 
M My plaintive words in vain confufedly beat 
** Againft the waves of hateful mijery." 
Shakfpeare might have found the very phrafe that he has employed, in 
The Tragedy of S^ueen Cordila, Mirrovr for Magistrates, 1575, 
which undoubtedly he read : 

" For lacke of frendes to tell my feas of giltlefTe fmart" Ma lone. 
A fea of troubles among the Greeks grew into a proverbial ufage \ 
xotstan Sa&acffct, hoikui r^xvfxlat. So that the expreifion figuratively 
means, the troubles of human life, which flow in upon us, and encom- 
pafs us round, like a fea. Theobald. 

I know not why there mould be fo much folicitude about this metaphor. 
Shakfpeare breaks his metaphors often, and in this dcfultory fpeech there 
was lefs need of preferving them. Johnson. 

5 _7* die,— to Jleep,—] This paflage is ridiculed in the Scornful 
Lady of B. and Fletcher, as follows : 

•1 — be deceas'd, that is, afleep, for fo the word is taken. 
M To Jleef, to die j to die, to JJeep j a very figure, fir," &c. &c. 

Stixvim. 

For 
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For in that fleep of death what dreams mav come,. 

When we have muffled off this mortal coil*, 

Muft give us paufe : There's the refped 7 , 

That makes calamity of fo long life : 

For who would bear the whips and fcorns of time \ 

. ^ T 

• — mortal coil,] i. t, turmoil, buttle, Wabbttrton* 

1 There's the refpedt,] i.e. the consideration. Malone. 

• — the whips and /corns of time,] The evils here complained of are 
not the product of time or duration fimply, but of a corrupted age or 
manners. We may be Aire, then, that Shakfpeare wrote 

— the iv hips and fcorns of th' time* 
And the dcfcription of the evils of a corrupt age, which follows, con* 
firms this emendation. Warburton. 

It may be remarked, that Hamlet, in his enumeration of miferies, 
forgets, whether properly or not, that he is a prince, and mentions many 
evils to which inferior ftauons are cxpofed. Johnson* 

I think we might venture to reaJ the whips and fcorns 9* tb* times, 
i. e. of times fatirical as the age of Shakfpeare, which probably furnifhed 
bim with the idea. 

. In the reigns of Elizabeth and James (particularly in the forme*) 
there was more illiberal private abuie and prtevifh fatire published, than 
in any others I ever knew of, except the pr^fent one. I have many of 
thefe publications, which were almoft all pointed at individuals* 
Daniel, in his Mufopb'dus, 1599, has the fame complaint t 
** Do you not fee thefe pamphlets, libels, rhimes, 
** Thefe ftra ,ge confufed tumuits of the mind, 
M Are grown to be the ficknefs of thefe times, 
** The great difeafe infliCked on mankind ?'* 
Whips and fcorns are furely as infepirable companion*, as public 
puniflimcnt and infamy. 

S^uips, the word which Dr. Johnfon would introduce, is derived, by 
all etymologies, from whips. 

Hamlet is introduced as reafor ing on a queftion of general concern- 
ment. He therefore takes in all fuch evils as could befall mankind in 
general, without confidering himfelf at prefent as a prince, or wishing 
to avail himfelf of the few exemptions which high place might once have 
claimed. 

In part of K. James Ift's Entertainment pajpng to bis Coronation , 
by Ben Jonfon and Decker, is the following Jine, and note on that 
line : 

" And firft account of years, of months, or time* 
*» By time we under ftand the prefent" This explanation affords th^ 
fenfe for which I have contended, and without alteration. 

— SteevenS. 

The word whips is ufed by Marfton in his Satires, 1599, m * tn fo 
required here : 

" Ingenuous melancholy, 

** Inthrone thee in my blood ; let me entreat, 

" Stay his quick jocund flcips, and force him run 

« A fad-pacM courfe, untill my whips be 4one." Maionb. 

N s The 
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The oppreflbr's wrong, the proud man's contumely 
The pangs of defpis'd love the law's delay, 
The infolence of office, and the fpurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himfelf might his quietus make 
[With a bare bodkin * ? who would fardels bear, 



To 



9 mm the proud man's contumely,! Thus the quarto. The folio reads 
^•the poor man's contumely ) the contumely which the poor man is 
obliged to endure. 

" Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in fe, 

" Quam quod ridiculos homines facie." Ma lone. 

* _t/defpii'd love,] The folk) read*— of dijprixtd love. 

St JEZVEN9. 

• — might hit quietus make 

With a hare bodkin ?— ] The firft exprrflion probably alluded to the 
*rrit of difcharge, which was formerly granted to thole barons and knights 
who perfonally attended the king on any foreign expedition. This dif- 
charge was called a quietus. 

It is at this time the term for the acquittance which every werift" re- 
ceives on fettling his accounts at the exchequer. 

The word is ufed for the difcharge of an account, by Webfter, in his 
Jiutcbefs of Malfy, 16x3 : 

«' You had the trick in audit-time to be fick, 
« Till 1 had fign'd your quietus** 

A hdkin was, the ancient term for a /trail dagger. So, in the Second 
Part of 'The Mirrour of Knighthood, 4W. bl. let. 1598 : " Not having 
any more weapons but a poor poynado, which ufu;Uly he did weave about 
him, and taking it in his hand, delivered thefe fpceches unto it : Thou, 
iiliy bodkin, fhalt finifti the piece of worke," Sec. 

In the margin of Stews' t Chronicle, edit, 16 14, it is faid, that Caefar 
was flam with bodkins. 

Again, in Chaucer, as he is quoted at the end of a pamphlet called 
The Serpent of D'tvifou, &c. ivhereunto is annexed the Tragedy of Cor- 
ieduc, &c. 1 59 1 : 

" With bodkins was Csefar Julius 

*• Murder'd a^Rome, of Brutus Craflus." Steevens. 
tydgate in his Fall of Princes, fa^s that Julius Csefu: was Ihin in the 
Capitol with bodkins. 

The firft Lord Lyttelton, it feems, was of opinion that Pope's edition 
of Shakfpeare was better than that of Theobald's, becaufe " Theobald 
was continually making alterations.** " For bodkin," fays the noble 
- lord, " he would read dodkin, which he has found out to be an old word 
for dagger; whereas the beauty of the thought depends on the infignifi- 
cance of the inftrument." Graves's Recollecliont of Jome particulars in 
the fife of William Shenftone, Efq ; — His lordfhip's meaning, as Fluellen 
fays, was goot, " fave the phrafe is a little variations." Theobald never 
did propofe to read dodkin, though he gave the ancient fig rjfi cation of the 
word bodkht, which, as we have feen was dagger. 

By 
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T© grunt and fiveat 3 under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of fomething after death,— 
The undifcover'd country, from whofe bourn 
No traveller 'returns 4 , — puzzles the will; 

N And 



By a hare bodkin, docs not perhaps mean, n by fo little an inftrument 
as a dagger," but 14 by an unjheatbed dagger." 

In the account which Mr. Stecvcns has given of the original meaning 
of the term quietus, after the words, " who perfonally attended the 
king on any foreign expedition,** /hould have been added,— •and yjert 
therefore exempted from the elaim of fcutJge y or a tax on every knight's 
fee. Ma lone. 

* To grunt and fiueat^] AH the old copies have, to grunt and Jweat* 
It is undoubtedly the true reading, but can fcarccly be borne by mode r a 
cars. Johnson. 

This word occurs in the Death of Zoroas, a fragment in blank verfe^ 
printed at the end of Lord Surry's Poems : 

" 1 none the charge cauid give : 

" Here grunts, here grones, echwhere ftrong youth is fpent." 
And Stanyburft in his tranflation of Virgil, 1 582, for fupremum 
congemuit gives us : — " for fighing it grunts" 

The change made by the editors [to groan] is however fupported by 
the following lines in Julius Carfar, Act IV. fc. i. 

** To groan and fweat under the bufinefs.** Sti evens. 
I apprehend that it is the duty of an editor to exhibit what his authour 
wrote, and not to fubftitute what may appear to the prefent age preferable : 
and Dr. Johnfo;: was of the fame opinion. See his note on the word 
^ u iZ er ~ mu Ii fr * IV. fc. v. I have therefore, though with fome re- 
luctance, adhered to the old copies, however unpleafing this word may be 
to the ear. On the ftage, without doubt, an ac"lor is at liberty to fub 7 
dilute a lefs oftenlive word. To the ears of our anceftors it probably con- 
veyed no unpleahng found j for we find it ufod by Chaucer and others; 
" But never gront he at no ftroke but on, 
Or elles at two, but if his ftorie lie.** 

TbeMonkes Tale, v. 14627, TyrwhittYedk.- 
Again, in Wily BeguiVd, written before 1 596 1 

" She's never well, but grunting in a corner." Ma lone. 
4 The undifcover'd country, from ivbojfe bturn ^ 

No traveller returns. — J This has teen cavilled at by Lord Orrery 
and others, but without reafon. The idea of a traveller in Shakfpeare's 
time, was of a perfon who gave an account of his adventures. Every 
voyage was a Dijcovery. John Taylor has " A Dijcwtry by fca from 
London to Saliibury." Far mi k. 

Again, Marfton's Infatiate Ccuntefs, 1603 1 

« — .__ wreftled with death, 

" From whofe ftern cave none tracks a backward path*" 

Qui nunc it per iter tenebricofum 

llluc unde negant redire quenquim. Catullus, Ste evens. 
This paflage has been objected to by others on a ground which, at the 
firft view of it, fecms more plaufible. Hamlet himfelf, it is objeaed, 

•Hi 
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And makes us rather bear thofe ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus confcience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of refolution 
Is fickly'd o'er with the pale caft of thought ; 
And enterprizes of great pith 5 and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry 6 , 
And lofe the name of action. — Soft you, now ! 
The fair Ophelia : — Nymph, in thy orifons 7 
Be all my fins remember'd. 

Opb. Good my lord, 
How does your honour for this many a day ? 

Ham. I humbly thank you ; well. ' 



has had ocular demonstration that travellers do fometimes return from this 
irxange country. 

I formerly thought this an inconfiftency. But this objvcYion a!fb is 
founded on a miftake. Our poet without doubt in the paflage before us 
intended to fay, that from the unknown regions of the dead no traveller 
returns, with all his corporal powers ; fuch as he who goes on a voy age of 
dijeovery brings back, when he returns to the port from which he failed. 
The traveller whom Hamlet had feen, though he appeared in the fame 
habit which he had worn in his life time, was nothing but a fliadow i 
4( invulnerable as the ahr," and confequently incot portal. 

If, fays the objector, the traveller has once reached this coaft, it is 
not an undiscovered country. P>u": by undijecuered Shakfpeare meant 
fiot, undifcovcred by departed fpirits, but, undiscovered, or unknown to 
€i fuch fellows as us, who crawl between earth and heaven ; M fuperis 
incognita tellus. In this fenfe every country, of which the traveller 
does not return alive to give an account, may be faid to be unM/covered. 
The ghoft has given no account of the region from whence he came, 
being, as he has himfelf informed us, " forbid to tell the fecrets of iiit 
prilbn-houfe." 

Marlowe, be fore our poet, had compared death to a journey to an un- 
dlfcovcied country : 

" . , ... — mm w.ep not for Mortimer, 

€t That fcoms the world, and, as a traveller t 
u Goes to discover countries yet unknown." 

King Edward II. 1598 (written before 1593,. 

Maloni. 

5 _ great pith—] Thus the folio. The quartos read, of great pitch. 

Steivins 

• —turn awry,] Thus the quartos. The folio— turn away. 

Steevins. 

t —Nymph in thy orifunt, &c] This is a touch of nature. Hamlet, 
at the fi 6 1 r C phelia, aocs not immediately recollect, that he is to per- 
foliate madnefs, but makes her an addrefs grave and foiemn, fuch as the 
foregoing meditation excitsd in his thoughts. Johnsok. 



Oft. 
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Opb. My lord, I have remembrances of yoars. 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 
I pray you, now receive them. 

Ham. No, not I ; 
I never gave you aught. 

Opb. My honour'd lord, you know right well, you did; 
And> with them, words of fo fweet breath compos'd 
As made the things more rich : their perfume loft, 
Take thefe again ; for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 

Ham. Ha, ha ! are you honeft ? 

Opb. My lord ? 

Ham. Are you fair i N 
Opb. What means your lordlhip ? 

Ham. That, if you be honeit, and fair, ybu mould ad- 
mit no difcourfe to your beauty *. 

Opb. Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce 
than with honefty r* 

Ham. Ay, truly ; for the power of beauty will fooner 
transform honefty from what it is to a bawd* than the force 
of honefty can tranflate beauty into his likeneis 9 : this was 
fome time a paradox, but now the time gives it proof. 
I did love you once. 

Opb. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe fo. 

Ham. You Ihould not have believed me : for virtue can- 
not fo inoculate 1 our old ftock, but we mall relilh of it : 
I loved you not. 

Opb. I was the more deceived. 
.« . - 

8 That, if you be boncji, and fair % sou fisould admit no difcourfe to your 
beauty.] This is the reading or all the modern editions, and is copied 
from the quarto. The folio reads,-— your honefty fbould admit no difcourfe 
to your beauty. The true reading feems to be this : If you be boneft and 
fair, you fbould admit your honefty to no difcourfe with your Beauty. 
This is the knfe evidently required by the procefs oi the converfatfon. 

ToHNSOK. 

9 — . into his Ukenefs ;] The modern editors read its likeneis 5 but the 
text is right. Shakfpeare and his contemporaries frequently ufe the per- 
fonal for the neutral pronoun. So Spenfer, Faery S^een, B. ill. c. be. 

" Then forth it breaks j and with bis furious blaft, 
" Confounds both land and fcas, and ikies doth overcaft." 
See p. an, n. 6. Malonz. 

1 — inoculate— ] This is the reading of the firft folio. The firft 
quarto reads tuoiutat ; the fecond, cuacuat $ and the third tvtcuate. 

Stxev*ns> 

• m m % • * 
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Ham. Get thee to a nunnery ; Why would'!! tHou be a 
breeder of finners ? I am myfelf indifferent honeft ; but 
yet I could accufe me of fuch things, that it were better, 
my mother had not borne me 3 : I am very proud, re- 
vengeful, ambitious ; with more offences at my beck, than 
I have thoughts to put them in 3 , imagination to give them 
fhape, or time to act them in : What mould fuch fellows as 
I do crawling between earth and heaven ? We are arrant 
knaves, all ; oelieve none of us : Go thy ways to a nun- 
nery. Where's your father ? 

Oph. At home, my lord. 

Ham. Let the doors be (hut upon him ; that he may play 
. the fool no where but in's own houfe. Farewel. 

Oph. O, help him, you fweet heavens ! 

Ham. If thou doft marry, Til give thee this plague for 
thy dowry; Be thou as chafte as ice, as pure as fnow, 
thou malt not efcape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery ; 
farewel : Or, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool ; 
for wife men know well enough, what monfters you 
make of them. To a nunnery go ; and quickly too. 
Farewel. 

Oph. Heavenly powers, reftore him ! 

Ham. 1 have heard of your paintings too, well enough 5 ; 
God hath given you one face, and you make yourfelves 
another : you jig, you amble, and you lifp, and nick- 
name God's creatures, and make your wantonnefs your 
ignorance 6 : Go to; Til no more oft; it hath made me 
mad. I fay, we will have no more marriages : thofe that 

* J twtd accufe me of fucb things, that it were better, my mother bad 
not borre me:"] So, in our poet's 88th Sonnet : 

«< - I can let down a ftory / 
«' Of faults conctaPd, wherein I am attainted." Ma lone. 
3 _ with mere offences at try beck, than J have thoughts to put them 
in,] <to put a thing into thought, is to think on it. Johnson. 
— at try beck, — ] That is, always ready to erne about me. 

Steiviks. 

5 I hove heard of your paintings too, well enough, &c] This is 
according to the quarto j the folio, for paintings, has prattlings, and for 
face, has face, which agrets with what follows, you jigg, you ambit. 
Probably the authour wrote both. I think the common reading beft. 

Johnson. 

I would continue to read, paintings, becaufe thefe defrruftive aids of 
beauty fctm, in the time or Shakfpcare, to have been general objects of 
fatire. Stervins. 

« make your wantonness ycur ignorance:] You miftake by xvantoM 

affeftion, and pretend to miftake by ignwance. Jo*n son. 

are 
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are married already, all but one, (hall live * ; the reft (hall 
keep as they are. To a nunnery, go. {Exit Hamlet. 

Oph. O, what a noble mind is here overthrown ! 
The courtier's, foldier's, fcholar's, eye, tongue, fword 7 ; 
The expectancy and rofe of the fair ftate, 
The glafs of fafhion, and tire mould of form 8 , 
The obferv'd of all obfervers ! quite, quite down ! 
And I, of ladies raoft dejedl 9 and wretched. 
That fuck'd the honey of his mufick vows, 
Now fee that noble and moft fovereign reafon, 
Like fwect bells jangled, out of tune 1 and harm ; 
That unmatch'd form and feature * of blown youth, 
Blafted with ecftafy 3 : O, woe is me ! 
To have feen what I have feen, fee what I fee ! 

Re-enter King, and Pouonius. 

King. Love ! his affeflions do not that way tend ; 
Nor what he fpake, though it lack'd form a little, 

• — all but one (hall live ;] By the one who fliall not live, he means, 
bis ftep-father. Ma lone. 

7 The courtier's, Joldier's, fcbolar % s, eye, tongue, fword',] The poet 
certainly meant to have placed his words thus : 

The courtier's, fcbolar's, foldier's, eye, tongue, Jivord ; 
otherwife the excellence of* tongue is appropriated to the foldier, and the 
jebriar wears the fivord* Wakner. 

This regulation is needle fs. So, in Tarquin and Lucrece : 
** — - princes are the glafs , the School, the book, 
u Where fubjefb eyes do learn, do read, do look '''' 
And in Qu'wtilian : u Multum agit fexus, aetas, condlrio; ut in 
fteminis, jenibus, pupillis, libera, parentes, conjuges, ailigantibu?." 

Farmer. 

9 — the mould of form,'} The model by whom all endeavoured to form 
themfelves* Johnson. 
■ 9 m^m'Jl deject — ] So, in Hey wood's Silver Age, 1613 : 

« What knight is that 

M So paflionately dejetl P* St e e v e n s . 

1 — out of tune—] Thus the foiio. The quarto— out of tirpe. 

Steevens. 

Thefe two words in the hand- writing of Shalcfpcare's age are almoft 
IndiiUnguilhable, and hence are frequently confounded in the old copies. 

Malone. 

2 — and feature—] Thus the folio. The quartos read Jiature. 

Steevens. 

3 — with erftafy :] The word ecftafy was anciently ufed to fignify 
' "fome degree of alienation of mind. 

$0 G. Douglas, tranflating— -JletH acr'i fixa dolore : 
4 " la tc/tajy flic flood, and mad almaift." Steevens. 

Wa 
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Was not like madnefs. There's fomething in his foul, 

O'er which his melancholy fits on brood ; 

AnJ, I do doubt, the hatch, and the difclofe*, ✓ 

Will be fome danger : Which for to prevent, 

I have, in quick determination, 

Thus fet it down : He lhall wim fpeed to England, 

l^or the demand of our neglected tribute : 

Haply, the feas, and countries different, 

With variable objects, mall expel 

This fomething-fettled matter in his heart ; 

Whereon his brains ftill beating, puts him thus 

From falhion of him felf. What think you on't ? 

Pol. It mall do well : But yet do I believe, 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. — How now, Ophelia? 
You need not tell us what lord Hamlet faid ; 
We heard it all. — My lord, do as you pleafe ; 
But, if you hold it fit, after the play, 
Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To ihew his grief ; let her be round with him * ; 
And I'll be plac'd, fo pleafe you, in the ear 
Of all their conference : If fhe find him not, 
To England fend him ; or confine him, where 
Your wildom bell ihall think. 

King. It fhall be fo : 
Madnefe in great ones muft not unwatch'd go. [Exeunt, 



SCENE II. 

A Hall in the fame. 

Enter Hamlet, and certain Players. 

Ham. Speak the fpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced it 
to you, trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, as 
many of our players do, I had as lieve the town-crier fpoke 

4 — the difclof-,] This was the technical term. So, in the Maid of 
Honour, by Maffinger: 

«« One aie»ic with proportion ne'er difelofes 
'* The eagle and the wren." Maloke. 

5 — be roun d. with him j] T6 be round with a perfon, is to reprimand 
him with freedom. So, in A Mad World my Mafien, bj Middle ton, 
1640} " She/a round with her i'laith." Malum. 

my 

■ 
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, * » • • • . • .. •• * 

my lines. Nor do not faw the air too much with your 

hand, thus; but ufe all gently: for in the very torrent, 

terapcll, and (as I may fay) whirlwind of your paffion, 

you muft acquire and beget a temperance, that may give it 

imoothnefs. O, it offends me to the foul, to hear a ro- 

bultious perriwig-patsd 6 fellow tear a paflion to tatters, 

to very rags, to fplit the ears of the groundlings 7 ; who, 



9 — • peTriw'tg-fHJtcJ-— ] This is a ridicule on the quantity of falfe haTr 
worn in Shakfpcare's timr, for wigs were not in common ufe till the reign 
of Charles II. In the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Julia fays—" Til get 
me fuch a colour' d perriwig" 

Gtff, who wrote fevenu" plays In the reign of James I. and was no 
mean fcholar, has the following lines in his tragedy of the Courageous 
Turk, 1632: 

" — How now, you heavens, 

M Grow you fo proud you muft needs put on curlM locks, 

« And clothe yourfelves in perrtwigs of fire ?" 
Players, however, feem to have worn them mod generally. So, in 
Every Wzman in her Humvur, 1609 : <* — as none wear hooJs but mu les • 
and ladies ; and feathers but fore-horfes, ice none perrtwigs but play- 
ers and pidiurLs." Steivens. 

7 — /i* groundlings ] The meaner people then feem to have fat 
below, as they now fit in the upper gallery, who, not well underfbnding 
poetical language, were fometimes grarifi-d by a mimical and mute repre- 
sentation of the drama, previous to the dialogue. Johnson. 

Before each aft of the tragedy of Jocafta, -^ranflated from Euripides^ 
by Geo. Gafcoigne and Fra. Kinwelmerfh, the order of t itfc du nb mews 
is very minutely defcribed. This play was prefented at Gray's Inn by 
them in 1566. The mute exhibitions included in it are chiefly em- 
blematical, nor do they difplay a picture of one fingle fcene which is 
afterwards performed on the ftage. In fome other pieces I have obftrved, 
that they ferve to introduce fuch circumftances as the limits of a play 
would not admit to be reprefented. 
Thus in Herod aud Antipater, 1622 : 

" Let me now 

'* Intreat your worthy patience to contain 
" Much in imagination j and, what words 
M Cannot have time to utter, let your eyes 
u Out of this dumb show, tell your memories" 
In fliort, dumb mews fometimes fupplied deficiencies, and, at others, 
filled up the fpace of time which was neccflary to pafs while bulinefs 
was fuppofed to be tranfacVd in foreign pirts. With 'Wis m;thJd 
of preferving one of the unities, our anceftors appear to have beeo 
fatisfied. 

Ben Jonfon mentions the groundling with equal contempt. " The 
undemanding gentlemen of the grourd here." 

Again, in The Cafe is Altered, 1609 :— " a rude bai birous cr-w, that 
have no brains, and yet grounded judgments \ they will hifs any tiling 
that 'mounts above their grounded capacities." 
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for the moll part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb ftiews, and noife® : I would have fuch a fellow 
whipp'd for o'er-doing Termagant 9 } it out-herods He- 
rod 1 : Pray you, avoid it. 

• I. Play. 

■ • 

In our early play-houfes the pit had neither floor nor benches. Hence 
the term of groundlings for thofe who frequented it. 

The groundling, in its primitive fignification, meant a fifh which al- 
ways keeps at the bottom of the water. Stizveni. 

■ — art capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb fheios, and noife 
i. e. have a capacity for nothing but dumb (hews j underfiand nothing elfe» 
So, in Hey wood's Hlftory of Women, 1624: M 1 have therein imitated 
our bifiorical and comical poets, that write to the fb.ge j who, left the 
auditory ihould be dulled with ferious difcourfes, in every acx prefent 
fome zany, with his mimick gefture to breed in the lefs capable mirth and 
laughter." If Atom* 

— inexplicable dumb Jbeivs,] I believe the meaning is, Jbews, without 
words to explain tbem. Johnson. 

Rather, I believe, fhews which are too confufedly conducted to ex- 
plain themfelvcs. 

I meet with one of thefe in Heywood's play of the Four Prentices of 
Loudon, 1632, where the Pref enter fays, 

t€ I muft entreat your patience to forbear 
* s While we do feaft your eye, and ftarve your ear. 
" For in dumb Jbews, which were they writ at large 
* c Would aik a long and tedious drcumitance, 
€t Their infant fortunes I will foon exprefs t n Sec, 
Then follow the dumb Jbeivs, which well deferve the character Hamlet 
has already given of this fpecics of entertainment, as may be feen from 
the following pafTage : ^ Enter Tancred, with Belia Franca richly at- 
tired : (he fcmeivbat affetling him, though flie snakes uo Jbovt of it.** 
Surely this may be called an inexplicable dumb Jbcvv," St a evens. 

' 9 Termagant jj Termagant was a Saracen deity, very clamorous and 
violent in the old moralities. Percy. 

Termagant is mentioned by Spenfcr in his Fairy Queen, and by Chau- 
ter in The Tale of Sir Topas\ and by B. and Fletcher in A Kmg and 
no King, as follows : 

« This would make a faint fwear like a foldicr, and a foldier like 
Termagant," 

Again, in Ram- Alley, fix Merry Tricks, 16 II : 
" — fwears, God blefs us, 
" Like a very Termagant." 
Again, in The Pielure, by Maflinger : 

*' ■ a hundred thou land Turks 

u Aflail'd him, every one a Termagaunt." St e evens. 
1 — out-berods Herod:] The character of Herod in the ancient myf- 
teries was always a violent one : 

See the Conventria? Ludut among the Cotton MlT. Vefpafian p. via. 

** Now I regne iyk a kyng arayd ful rych, 
ft Rollyd in rynggs and robys of array, 

« Dukyf 
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I . Play. I warrant your honour. 

Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your own difcre- 
tion be your tutor : fuit the a&ion to the word, the word to 
the action ; with this fpecial obfervance, that you o'er-itep 
not the modeity of nature : for any thing fo overdone is 
from the purpofe of playing, whofe end, both at the firft, 
and now, was, and is, to hold as 'twere the mirrour up to 

•« Dukys with dentys I dryve Into the dych j 
«* My dedys be ful dowty demyd be day,'* 

Again, in the Cbeftcr JVh'tfun Plays, i&fcJUA, 201 3 : 

«« I kynge of kynges, non foe keent, 
M I fovraigne fir, as well is feene, 
«« ] tyrant that maye bouth take and teeue 
'* Cabell tower, and towne ; 

" I welde this worlde withouten wene, 
* 4 1 beate all thofe unbuxome bcene > 
- I drive the devills alby dene 
« Deepe in hell adowne. 

W For I am kynge of all nunkinde, 

«« I byd, 1 beate, I lofe, I bynde j 

«' I matter the moone } take this in mynde 

« That I am moft of mighce. 

*' I ame the greateft above degree, 
u That is, that was, or ever mall be ; 
u The fonne it dare not flune on me, 
" And I byd him goe downc. 

« No raine to fall mall now be free, 
* Nor no iordc ftall have that liberty 
" That dare abyde and 1 byd fleey, 
M Sot I mall crake his crowne." 

See the Vintner* % Flay, p. 

Chaucer defcribing a parim clerk, in his Miller's Tale, fays, 
" He playeth Herode on a fcaft'old high." 
The parilh clerks and other fubordinate ecclefiafticks appear to have 
been oui firft actors, and to have reprefented their characters on dif» 
tinct pulpits or fcaffolds. Thus, in one of the ftage-direclions to the 
17th pageant in the Coventry collection already mentioned ; u What 
tyme that procellion is entered into y* place, and the Herowdys takyn 
his Jchaffaldt, and Annas and Cayphas their fcbaffaldys," tec, 

Stievini, 

To the inftances given by Mr. Steevens of Herod's lofty language, 
may be added thefe lines from the Coventry plays among the Cotton 
Mis. p. 92. 

, 4t Of bewte and of boldnes I ber evermor the belle, 
u Of mayn and of myght I matter every man j 
M I dynge with my dowtinefs the devyl down to helle, 
« for bothe 0 f hcvyn and of earth I am kynge certiyn." 

Malonk. 

nature ; 
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nature ; to ftiew virtue her own feature, fcorn her own 
image, ?nd the very age and body of the time 2 , his form 
and preflure 3 . Now this, over-done, or come tardy off, 
though it make the unfkilful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve ; the cenfure of which one 4 , muft, in your 
allowance 5 , o'er- weigh a whole theatre of others. O, there 
be players 6 , that I have feen play,— and heard others 

praife, 

* — age and body of the time,-—] To exhibit the form and prejjurt 

of the age of the time, is, to ijeprefent the manners of the time lui table 
to the period that is titrated of, according as it may be ancient, or modern. 

Steivins. 

Dr. Johnfon f-ys, m the age of the time can hardly pafs." Mr. Stee- 
vens has endeavoured to explain it. But perhaps Shakfpeare did not 
i»can to connect thrfe words. It is the end of playing, fays Hamlet, to 
/hew the age in which we live, and the body of the time, its form and 
preflure : to delineate exactly the manners of the age, and the particular 
humour of the day. Ma lone. 

3 — preJJ'ure—] Refemblance, as in a print, Johnson. 

* — the cer.jurt of which one, &c] Ben Jonfon feems to have imitated 
this paflage in his Voetafier, 1601 \ 

" — I will try 

" If tragedy have a more kind afpeft ; 
** Her favours in my next I will purfue ; 
** Where if I prove the p/eafure but of one 9 • 
u If he judicious be, he Jkall be alone 
u A theatre unto me " Ma lone. 
' —in your allowance,] In your approbation* See Vol. XIII. p. 
142, n. 8. Malone. 

* — 0, tht re be players, &c] I would read thus: "There be 
players, that I have A- en play, and heard others praife, and that highly 
(not to fpeak profanely) that neither having the accent nor the gait of 
chriftian, pagan, nor MuJJ'uiman, have fo ftrutted and bellowed, that 
I thought fome of nature's journeymen had made tie men, and not made 
them well," Sec Farmer. n , 

I have no doubt that our authour wrote—" that I thought fome of na- 
ture's journeymen had made them 9 and not made them well," &c. 
Them and men are frequcrtly confounded in the old copies. See the 
Comedy of Errors, &€i II. fc. ii. folio, 1623 :— " becaufe it is a blefling 
that he be flows 011 beads, and what he iia'h fcanted them [r. men] in 
hair, he hath given them in wit." — In the prefent inftance the com- 
pofitor probably caught the word men from the laft fyllable of journeymen. 
Shakfpeare could rot mean to afieit as a general truth, thac nature's 
journe>men had made men, i. e. all mankind ; for, if that were the 
cafe, thefe (hutch. g players would have been on a footing with the 
reft of the fpecies Nature herlelf, the poet mean* to fay, made all 
mankind txcept thefe ftrutting players, and they were made by Nature'* 
journeymen. 

A paflage in King Lear, in which we meet with the fame fentiment, 
In my opinion, fully lupports the emendation now propofed ; 
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praife, and that highly, — not to fpeak: it profanely t $ that, 
neither having the accent of chrilHans, nor the gait of 
chriftian, pagan, nor man, have fo ftrutted, and bellowed 
that I have thought fome of nature's journeymen had made 
men, and not made them well, they imitated humanitv fo 
abominably. 7 

. 1 • I hope, we have reform'd that indifferently 

with us. 7 

Ham. O, reform it altogether. And let thofe, that play 
your clowns, fpeak no more than is fet down for them ■ • 

* 'J 

" £? ture difcla ' ims in thee, a taiUmtade thee. 

" Corn. Thou art a ftrange fellow : A tailor make a man ! 

" Kent. Ay, a tailor, fir ; a ftone -cutter or a painter {Nature** 
journeymen] could not have made bim fo ill, though he had been but tJ n 
hours at the trade.'* wo 
This notion of Nature keeping a /hop, and employing journeymen to 
form mankind, was common in Shakfpeare's time. See Lily's Woman in 
the Moon, a comedy, 1597: « They draw the curtains from before 
Nature t Shop, where ftands an image clad, and fome unclad." 

7 — J* « profanely-] Profanely feems to relate, not to 

the praife wh.ch he has mentioned, but to the cenfure which he it 
about to utter. Any grofs or indelicate language was called profane. 

So, in Ofbello f— « he if a moft profane and liberal counfello/.""* 50 * - 

by Br^tt™ " 7 " f ~ ' hem ' ] ^ k "* M **tZ, 
m — you, fir, are incorrigible, and 
M Take licence to yourfelf to add unto 
** Your parts, your own free fancy," Sec, 
— " That is a way, my lord, has been allowM 
«« On cider ftages, to move mirth and laughter." 

To"/* 8 '. in thc of Tar/f0 »f of JCempe, 
" Before the ftage was purg'd from barbarifm," Sec. 
Stowe informs us, (p. 697, edit. 1615,) that among the fwelve 
flayers who were fworn the queen's fervanrs in 1583, " were two rare 

f,lf £^ 1 11 ^r^' ^""V /"* I " - 1 abfented my- 

lelf from all p la le s, as wanting that merrye Rofcius of plaiers that 
famofed all comedies fo with his pleafant and extemporall invention." 

The down very often addrefled the audience, in the njjjue* If the 
play, and entered into a conteft of raillery and farcafm with fuch of the 
audience as chofe to engage with .him. It is to this abfurd practice tnat 

V^^^ 9 %^ ***** >f ~ " *A> rtuttres, 

for 
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for there be of them, that will themfelves laugh, to fet on 
fome quantity of barren fpeclators to laugh too ; though, 
in the mean time, fome nece/Tary queftion of the play be 
then to be considered : that's villainous ; and (hews a moll 
pitiful ambition in the fool that ufes it. Go, make yon 



Pel. And the queen too, and that prefently. 
Ham. Bid the players make hafte.— [Exit Polonius. 
Will you two help to haften them r 

Botb\ Ay, my lord. [Exeunt Ros. and Gvil. 

Ham. What, ho ; Horatio I 



Hor. Here, fweet lord, at your fervice. 

Ham. Horatio, thou art e'en as juft a man 
As e'er my converfation cop'd withal. 

Hor. O, my dear lord, — 

Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter : 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue haft, but thy good fpirits, 
To feed, and cloath thee ? Why ftiould the poor be flit* 
ter'd? 

No, let the candy'd tongue lick abfurd pomp ; 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 5 , 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Doll thou hear f 
Since my dear foul 1 was miftreis of her choice, 
And could of men diftinguifh her election, 
She hath feal'd thee for herfelf x : for thou haft been 

• — the pregnant blnget of the knee,] I believe the fenfe of pregnant 
in this place is, quick, ready, prompt. J knjon. 

» — . my dear foul*— J Dear foul is an cxpreftion equivalent to the 
pfaa ytnal*, 0foo» »jto^, of Homer. St si v ens. 

a She hath feaVd ti e* for herfelf t] Thus the quarto. The folio readti 
And could of men diftinguilh, her election 
Hath fcaTd thee for herfelf. Malon*. 



ready. — 



[Exeunt Players* 




Enter Horatio. 



As 
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a • t " 

As one, in differing all, that fuffers nothing ; 

A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 

Haft ta'en with equal thanks : and bleft are thofe, 

Whofe blood and j udgrnent 3 are fo well co-mingled 4 # 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 

To founa what flop ihe pleafe : Give me that man 

That is not paflion's flave, and I will wear him 

In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee.— -Something too much of this.— 

There is a play to-night before the king ; 

One fcene of it comes near the circumftance, 

Which I have told thee of my father's death. 

I pr'ythee, when thou feeft that att a foot, 

Even with the very comment of thy foul 

Obferve my uncle : if his occulted guilt 

Do not itfelf unkennel in one fpeech, 

It is a damned ghoft that we have feen ; 

And, my imaginations are as foul 

As Vulcan's itithy 5 . Give him heedful note : 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 

In cerifure of his feeming. 

Hor. Well, my lord : 
If he (leal aught, the whilft this play is playing, 
And fcape detecting, I will pay the theft. 

Ham. They are coming to the play ; I mull be idle : 
Get you'a place. 

Danijb march. A flour ijb* Enter King, Queen, Polo- 
nius, Ophelia, Kosekcrantz, Guildenstbrn, 
and Others. 

King. How fares our coufin Hamlet ? 
Ham. Excellent, i' faith ; of the camelion's dim : I 
eat the air, promile-cramm'd : You cannot feed capons fo. 

• 

3 fVbofe blood and judgment—] According to the doctrine of the four 
humours, defire and confidence were l'eated in the blood, and judgment in 
the phlegm, and the due mixture of the humours made a perfect cha- 
racter. Johnson. 

4 — C o-m:ngted t ] Thus the folio. The quart* reads— emedled j which 
had formerly the lame meaning. M alone. 

f -Wf W ( i ftithy,] Stitby is a fmith's anvil. Johnson. 
So, in Irotfus and Creffida : 

« Now by the forge that ftitbted Mirs's helm." 
So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, j6o8 " determined to ftrike on the 
fi'itb while the iron was hot." Steeyens, 

King. 
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J « | . * 

I have nothing with this anfwer, Hamlet ; thefe 
words are not mine. 

Ham. No, nor mine now 6 . My lord, — you play'donce 
in the univerfny 7 , you fay ? [to Polonius. 

Pal, That did 1, my lord : and was accounted a good 
*&or. 

Ham, And what did you enac!t ? 



« — nor mine now.] A man's words, fays the proverb, are his own no 
longer than he keeps them unfpoken. Johnson. 

7 —you flay y d or.ee in the unrverfityQ The practice of a&ing Latin 
flays in the univcrfities of Oxford and Cambridge, is very ancient, and 
continued to near the middle of the lad: century. Truy were performed 
occafionally for the entertainment of princes and oth-r great perfonages; 
and regularly at Chr)ftmas, at which time a Lord of wifrule was appointed 
at Oxford, to regulate the exhibitions, and a fimilai officer with the 
title of Impcratory at Cambridge. The moft celebrated a&ors at Cam- 
bridge wre the ftudents of St. John's arid King's colleges : at Oxford, 
thofe of Chrift-Church. In the hall of that college a Latin comedy 
called Marcus Ceminus, and the Latin tngedy of PrognCf were performed 
before Queen Elizabeth in the year 1566; and in 1564, the - Latin 
•ragfdy of Dido was played before her majefty, when <he vifited the 
univerfity of Can. bridge. The exhibition was in the body or nave of the 
chapel of King's college, which was lighted by the royal guards> each of 
whom bore a ftaff-tcrch in his hand. See Peck's Dc/ider. Cur, p. 36. 
n. a. The aclors in this piece were all of that college. The autho«r of 
the tragedy, wr» in the Latin account of this royal yi&tj in the Mufeum, 
[MSS. Baker, 7037, p. 203,] is faid to have been Rcgelu CoUegii ofm 
JociuSf was, I believe, John Rightwife, who was ei.cted a fellow of 
King's college, in 1507, and accordirg to Authors) "Wood, «« made the 
tragedy of Dido out of Virgil, and adted the fame with the fcholars of 
his fchool, [St. 'Paul's, of which he was appointed matter in 1522,] 
before Cardinal Wolley with great appiaufe." In 1 583, the fame play 
was performed at Oxford, in Chriit -Church hall, before Albertus de 
Alafce, a Pclifh prince Palatine, as was William Gager's Latin comedy, 
entitled Rivals*. On Elizabeth's ftcond vifit to Oxfoid, in 1592, a few 
years brfore the writing of the prefent play, me was entertained on the 
•4th and 26th of September, with the reprefentation of the laft men- 
tioned play, and another Latin comedy, called Bdlum Grarr.maticale, 

M alone. 

It (hould feem from the followirg pafTage in Vice Chancellor Hatchet*** 
letter to Lord Burghley, on June 21, 1580, thar the common players 
were likewife permitted to perform in the univcrfities. " Whereas it 
hath pleafed your honour to recommend my lord of Oaenford his players, 
that they might mew their cunning in feveral plays aheaJy praftifed by 
'em before the Queer's Majefty j— (denifd on account of the peftilence 
and commencement " of late we denied the like to the right honou- 
rable the Lord of Leicefter bis fervants." Farmer. 



ftt. 
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Pol. I did enaft Julias Csfar 8 : I was kill'd i» the ca- 
pitol * ; "Brutus kill'd me. 

Ham. It was a brute part of him 9 , to kill fo capital a 
calf there. — Be the players ready ? 

Rof. Ay, my lord; they (lay upon your patience 1 . 

guettt. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, fit by me. 

ham. No, good mother, here's metal more attractive. 

Pol. O ho ! do you mark that ? [to the king. 

Ham. Lady, mall I lie in your lap ? 

[lying down at Ophelia's feet*. , 

• ' Opb. 

8 I did enaEl Julius Caefar:— ] A Latin play on the fubjeft of Caefar's 
death was performed at Chrift-Church in Oxford, in 1582 j and feveral 
years before a Latin play on the fame fubjeel, written by Jaques Grevin, 
was acted in the college of Beauvais, at Paris. I fufpe£t that there was 
likewife an Engliih play on the ftory of Caefar before the time of Shak- 
fpeare. See Ej/ay on the order of Sbakfpeare^s plays, Vol. I. Malone- 

* I was kiird f the Capitol]] This, it is well known, was not the 
cafe j for Caefar, we are cxpreisly told by Plutarch, was killed in Pom- 
pey's portico. But "our poet followed the received opinion, aid probably 
the reprefentation of his own time, in a play on the fubjeel: of Caefar's 
death, previous to that which he wrote. The notion that Julius Cxfar 
was killed in the Capitol is as old as the time of Chaucer : 

" This Julius to the capitolie wente 

W Upon a day, as he was wont to gon, 

M And in the capitolie anon him hente 

" This falfe Brutus, and his other foon, 

" And (ticked him with bodekins anon 

" With many a wound," fcc. The Monkes Tale. 

Tyrwhitt's edit. Vol. II. p. 31. Malone. 

9 — it <was a brute part of him, — ] Sir John Harrington, in his Me- 
tamorpbojes of Ajax, 1596, has the fame quibble : " O brave-minded 
Brutus ! but this I muft truly fay, they were two brutijb parts both of 
him and you j one to kill his fons for treifon, the other to kill his father 
in treafon." Steevens. 

1 — tbey ft ay upon your patience.] May it not be read more intelligibly, 
Tbey ftay upon your pleafure. In Macbeth it is : 

" Noble Macbeth, we ftay upon your leifu re." Johnson. 

2 — at Ophelia's feet.] To lie at the feet of a miftreii during any 
dramatic reprefentation, feems to have been a common act of gallantry. 
So, in the <$uecn of Corinth, by B. and Fletcher : 

w Uftiers her to her coach, lies at her feet 
M At folemn majques, applauding what fhe laughs at." 
Again, in Gafcoigne's Greene Knight's farewell to Fancies 

M To lie along in ladies lappes," Sec. 
This fafhion, which Shakfpeare probably defigned to ridicule by ap- 
propriating it to Hamlet during his diflembled madnefs, is^-likewife 
cxpofed by Decker, in his Cuts Hornbook, 1609. 

Vox.. XIV. O Sec 
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Oph. No, my lord. 

Ham. 1 mean, my head upon your lap 1 ? 
Oph. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Do you think, I meant country matters* ? 
Oph. I think nothing, my lord. 

Ham. That's a fair thought to lie between maids' legs. 
Oph. What is, my lord ? 
Ham. Nothing. 

Oph. You are merrv, my lord. 
Ham. Who, I? 
Oph. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. O! your only jig-maker s . What mould a man 
do, but be merry ? for, look you, how cheerfully my mo- 
ther looks, and my father died within thcle two hours. 

Oph. Nay, 'tis twice two months, my lord. 

Ham. So long ? Nay, then let the devil wear black, for 
I'll have a fuit of fables 6 . O heavens! die two months 

ago, 

Sec an extract from it among the prefaces. Steevens. 

1 do not conceive that this faftvon was intended to be ridiculed by 
Shakfpcare. Decker, in his Guls Horncbookc, inveighs in general againll 
the cuftom of fitting on the ftage, but makes no mention of lying in 
ladies* laps, nor did any woman, I believe, fit on the publick ftagc, in 
our poet's time. Malone. 

3 J mean, &c] This fpeoch, and Ophelia's reply to it, ore omitted in 
the quartos* Steevens. 

4 Do you think, I meant country matters ?] Dr. John fan, from a 
cafual inadvertence, propofed to read— country manners* The old reading 
is certainly right. What Shalcfpeare meant to allude to, muft be too 
obvious to every reader, to require any explanation Malone. 

5 —your inly jig-maker. J A fig, as has been already obferved, 
fignified not only a dance, but alio a ludicrous profe. or metrical com- 
pofition, which in our authour's time was fomctimes represented or 
lung after a play. So, ill the prologue to Fletcher's Fair Miiid of tie 
Inn : 

" when for approbation 

M A jigg (hall be clapp'd at, and every rhime 
n Prais'o and applauded by a clamorous chime." 
See alfo p, 262, n. 7. and < Tkc Hijlorical Account of the eld Englrjb 
tl-catrc;, Vol. I. P. II. Malone. 

Many of thefc jiggs are entered in the books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany : — " Philips his Jigg of the flyppcrs, 1595 : Ktmpe's Jigg of the 
Kitchen- ft uft- woman, 1595." Steevens. 

6 Hay, then let the devil wear black, for I'll have a fuit of fables.] 
Nay then, fays Hamlet, if my father be fo long dead as you fay, let the 
devil wear black j as for n.e, lb far from wearing a mourning drtfs, I'll 
wear the moft coftly and magnificent fuit that can be procured 5 a fuit 
trimmed with fMcs. 

Our 
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great 



ago, and not forgotten yet ; Then there's hope, a 
man's memory may out-live his life half a year : But, 
by'r-lady, he mult build churches then : or elie ihall he 
fuffer not thinking on, with the hobby-horfe 7 ; whole epi- 
taph, is, For, O, for, O, the hobby-horfe is forgot* '. 

• 

Trumpets 



Our poet furnimed Hamlet with a fuit of fables on the pre fen t occafion, 
not, as I conceive, becaufe fuch a drefs was fuitcd to M a country where 
it was bitter cold, and the air was nipping and eager," (as Dr. Johnfon 
fuppofed,) nor becaufe u a fuit of fables was the richeft drefs diat could 
^e worn in Denmark," (as Mr. Steevens has fuggelted,) of which pro- 
bibiv he had no knowledge, but becaufe a fuit trimmed with fables was in 
Shakfpeare's time the licheH drefs worn by men in England. We have 
had again and again occafion to ohfervc, that, wherever his fcene 
might happen to be, the cultoms of his own country were ftill in his 
thoughts. 

By the ftatute of apparel, 24 Henry VIII. c. 13, (article furres,) it 
is ordained, that none under the degree of an carl may ulc fables. 

Bifnop fays hi his Btfjlms, 1577, fp*aking of the extravagance of 
thofe times, that a tboujand ducates were lbmc times given for " a face 
of fables." 

That a fuit of fablet was the magnificent drefs of our authour's time, 
appears from a palTage in B. Jonfnn'fl D If: ov cries : " Would you not 
laugh to meet a great counfellor of fiate, in a flat cap, with his trunk- 
hofc, and a hobby-hotfe cloak, a id yoad habcrdamcr in a velvet gown 
trimm'd with fables f" 

Florio, in his Italian Diet. 1598, thus explains xibilim : (< The rich 
furrc c.Uled fables/' — Sables is the (kin of the fable martin. Sec Cot- 
grave's French Di&. 161 1. u Sebillinc. Mirtre Sebel. The fable 
martin j the bead whofe Ikinne we call fables." Malone. 

7 — foff~ r nof thinking on, with the hobby-horfe',—*] Amongft the 
country may- games there was an hobby-horfe, which, when the puri- 
tanical humour of thofe times oppof.d and difcredited thefe games, 
was brought by the poets and ballad-makers as an inltance of the ridi- 
culous zeal of the fectaries : fro.n thefe bailads Hamlet quotes a line or 
two. Warburton. 

« — 0, the hobby-horfe is forgot.] In Love's Labours Lofl, this line 
is alfo introduced. 

In TEXNOGaMIA, or the Marriage of the Arts, 1618, is the fol- 
lowing ftage-dire&ion. 

" Ent>:r a hobby-horfe, dancing the morricc," &c. 
Again, in B art* Fletch r's Woman P leafed : 

Soto. ** Shail the hobby-horfe be forgot then, 
" The hopeful hobby-horfe, (hall he lie founderM ?" 
The fcene in which this paflagp is, will very amply confirm all that Dr. 
Warburton has laid concerning the hobby korfe. 

Again, in Ben Jonfon's Entertainment for the ^ueen and Prince at 
AitUrpe : 
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Trumpets found. The dumb Jhew follows. 

Enter a king and a queen, 'very lovingly ; the queen embracing 
him, and he her. She kneels, and makes jhew of protej- 
tat ion unto him. He takes her up, and declines his head 
i'pcn her neck : lays him down upon a bank cf flowers ; 
jbe % feeing him afieep, leaves him. Jnon, comes in a fel- 
low, takes off his crown, kiffcs it, and pours poifon in the 
king's ears, and exit, J he queen returns ; finds the king 
dead, and makes paj/ionaie action. The poifoncr, with 
fomt two or three mutes, comes in again, feeming to lament 
with her. The dead body is carried away. The poi finer 
wooes the queen with gifts ; fl:e fieems loath and unwilling 
a while, but in the end, accepts his love. [Exeunt. 

Oph. What means this, my lord ? 

Ham. Marry, this is miching mallecho 9 ; it means 
mitchief. \ 

Oph. Belike, this mew imports the argument of the 
play. 

. 

" But fee, the kcbby-bcrfe ;s forgot, 
" Fool, it muft be your lot, 
M To fupply his want with faces, 
11 And fome other buffoon graces.'* 
See figure 5 in the plate at the end of the Flirt: Part of AT. Henry IV. 
wirh iVr. Toilet's obfervations on it. S»te evein s. 

9 — miching mallecbo;] A fecret and wicked contrivance j a con- 
cealed wickednefs. To micb is a provincial word, and was probably x 
once general, fignifying to lie hid, or play the truant. In Norfolk 
uiicberi fignify pilferers. The fignirlcation of miching in the prefent 
pu'fagc may be alccrtaincd by a paff.igc in Decker's Wonderful Teare, 
4:0. 1603 : " Thofe that could fliift for a time,— went mod bitterly 
micbi^ and muffled, up and downe, with rue and wormwood Muft into 
their t ars and noftrills." 

S»e alio Floilo'i Italian Dictionary, T59S, in v. Acciapir.cre. "To 
ttttcbe, to fhrog or fneak in fume corner, and with powting and lips to 
ih**' fame a'-'ttr." In a fublequrnt paffage we find that the murderer 
befVe he poifona the king makes damnable faces. 

Where our poet met with the word mallecho, which in Mixmeu'* 
Spanifil Dictionary, 1617, is defined malcfatfum, I am unable to af- 
certain. In the folio, the word is fpeit malicbo. The quarto rends 
— munching Mallico. Mallico is printed in a diitmdt character, as a 
ioper name. Malokk* 

■» 

Enter 
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Enter Prologue. 

Ham. We mall know by this fellow : the players cannot 
keep counfel ; they'll tell all. 

Oph. Will he tell us what this (hew meant ? 

Ham. Ay, or any fhew that you'll mew him : Be not 
you afhamed to fhew 1 , he'll not lhame to tell you what it 
means. 

Oph. You are naught, you are naught ; I'll mark the 
play. 

Pro. For us, and for our tragedy. 

Here Jlooping to your clemency, 

We beg your hearing patiently. 
Ham. Is this a prologue, or the pofy of a ring ? 
Oplj. 'Tis brief, my lord. 
Ham. As woman's love. 

Enter a King, and a Queen. 

« 

P. King. Full thirty times hath Phoebus' cart * gone 
round 

Neptune's fait warn, and Tellus' orbed ground ; 
And thirty dozen moons, with borrow'd fheen 3 , 
About the world have times twelve thirties been ; 
Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutal in moft facred bands. 

P. Queen. So many journeys may the fun and moon 
Make us again count o'er, ere love be done ! 
But, woe is me, you are fo fick of late, 
So far from cheer, and from your former ftate, 
That I diftrult you. Yet, though I diltruit, 

» > 

1 — Be not you apart? d to jbew, &c] The converfation of Hamlet 
with Ophelia, which cannot fail to difguft every modern reader, is pro- 
bably fuch as was peculiar to the young and fafliionable of the age of 
Shakfpeare, which was, by no means, an age of delicacy. The poet 
is, however, blameable j for extravagance of thought, not indecency of 
expreflion, is ihe characteriftic of madnefs, at leaft of fuch madnels as 
fhould be reprefentcd on the fcene. Stxevens. 

a — cart — ] A chariot was anciently fo called. Thus Chaucer in the, 
Knigbfs Tale, late edit. ver. 2024 : 

" The carter overridden with his cart." Stxkvkns. 

3 —JbecTtyl Splendour, luftre. Johnson. 

O 3 Difcomfort 
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Pifcomfort vou, mv lord, it nothinp- mud ; 

For women fear too much, even as ihcy love 4 ; 

And women's fear and love hold quantity ; 

In neither aught, or in extremity. 

Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know ; 

And as my love is fiz'd, my fear is fo. 

Where love is great 5 , the littleil doubts ars fear ; 

Where little fears grow great, great love grows there. 

P. King. 'Faith, I mult leave thee, love, and fliortly tfto; 
My operant powers 6 their functions leave to do : 
And thou fhalt live in this fair world behind, 
Honour'd, belov'd ; and, haply, one as kind 
For hufband fhalt thou— 

P. Qteen. O, confound the reft I 
Such love muli needs be treafon in my breail : 
in fecond hufband let me be accuril ! 
None wed the fecond, but who kill'd the firft. 

Ham* That's wormwood. 

P. t^jtcen. The inftanccs 7 , that fecond marriage move 
Are bale refpects of thrift, but none of love J 
A f:cond time I kill my hufband dead# 

V/htin fwcond huftand kliica me in bed, 

4 — t>vtn as they lew ;] Here feems to be a line loft, which /houU 
have rhymed to love, Johnson. 

This line is omitted in the folios. Perhaps a triplet was defigned, 
and then inftcad of lov?, we fliould read, lufi. The /olio gives the next 

line thus : 

" For women's fear and love holds quantity/* Steevens. 
Some :*ace of the loft line is found in the quarto, which reads ; 

Either none in neit!v.r aught, &c. 
Perhaps the words omitted might have been of this import : 
Either none tbey feel, cr an excefs approve j 
In neither aught, or in extremity. 
In two preceding paffages in the quarto, half a line was inadver- 
tently omitted" by the competitor. See p. 261, M then fenfclefs Ilium, 
feeming," &c. and p. 276, u thus confciencc does nuke cowards of 
vs all the words in Itaiick characters arc not found in the quarto. 

Malone. 

. 5 Where love, &c] Thefe two lines are omitted in the folio. 

Steevens. 

a —operant powers— »] Operant is active. Shakfpeare gives it in 
Timon as an epithet to poifen. Heywood has likewife ufed it in his 
Royal King and Loyal Suijefl, 1637 : 
" — — may my operant parts 
«' Each one forget their ornce !" 
The word is now obiolete. Steevens. 
9 The injlances ] The motives. Johnson. 
• 

P. King. 
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P. King. I do believe, you think what now you fpeak ; 
But, what we do determine, oft we break, 
Purpofe is but the Have to memory ; 
Of violent birth, but poor validity : 
Which now, like fruit unripe, Hicks on the tree ; 
But fall, unfhaken, when they mellow be. 
Moil necelfary 'tis, that we forget 
To pay ourfelves what to ourfelves is debt 8 : 
What to ourfelves in paflion we propofe, 
The paflion ending, doth the purpofe lofe. 
The violence of either grief or joy 
Their own enaclurcs with themfelves deftroy 9 : 
Where joy moft revels, grief doth mod lament ; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on (lender accident. 
This world is not for aye ; nor 'tis not itrange, 
'That even our loves mould with our fortunes change ; 
For 'tis a quelVion left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune, or elfe fortune love. 
The great man down, you mark, his favourite flies ; 
The poor advane'd makes friends of enemies. 
And hitherto doth love on fortune tend : 
For who not needs, mail never lack a friend 5 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly feafons him his enemy. 
But, orderly to tend where I begun,— 
Our wills, and fates, do fo contrary run, 
That our devices ftill are overthrown ; 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own;: 
So think thou wilt no fecond hufband wed ; 
But die thy thoughts, when thy firft lord is dead. 

P. Queen. Nor earth to me give food *, nor heaven light ! 
Sport and repofe lock from me, day, and night I 

8 — what to curfefoa is debt:'] The performance of a rcfolution, in 
which only the rejolver is intereftcd, is a debt only to himfelf, which he 
may therefore remit at pleafure. Johnson, 

9 The 'violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enuclures with tbemjel'ves deftroy :] What grief or joy 
enael or determine in their violence, is revoked in their abatement. 
Enatlures is the word in the quarto } all the modern editors have* 
enailors. Johnson. 

' Nor earth to me give foody — ] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio 
and the late editors read : 

^ Nor earth to give me food,—. 
An imperative or optative vevb w«js evidently intended here, as in the 
following line : " Sport and repofe lock from me," &c. Ma lone. 

O 4 To 
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296 HAMLET, 

To defperation a turn my truft and hope ! 
An anchor's cheer in prifon be my fcope 3 ! 
Each oppofite, that blanks the face of joy, 
Meet what I would have well, and it deitroy I 
Both here, and hence, purfue my lafting ftrife, 
If, once a widow, ever 1 be wife ! 

Ham. If me mould break it now, — [to Oph. 

P. King. 'Tis deeply fworn. Sweet, leave me here a 
while ; 

My fpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 

The tedious day with fleep. [Jleeps. 

P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain : 
And never come mifchance between us twain ! [Exit, 

Ham. Madam, how like you this play ? 

i^ueen. The lady doth proteft too much, methinks. 

Ham. P, but me'll keep her word. 

King. Have you heard the argument f Is there no of- 
fence in't ? 

Ham. No, no, they do but jeft, poifon in jeltj no of- 
fence i f the world. 

King. What do you call the play ? , 

Ham. The moufe-trap*. Marry, how? Tropically. 
Tliii play is the image of a murder done in Vienna: 



* To defperation, Sec] This and the following line are omitted in the 
folio. Steevens. 

3 An anchor' i cheer in prifon be my fcope /] May my whole liberty and 
enjoyment be to live on hermit's fare in a prifon. Anchor is for anchoret. 

/OH N SON. 
find it in 

the Romance of Robert the Devil, printed by Wynkin de JVorde : " We 
have robbed and killed nonnes, holy aunkers, preeftes, clerkes," &c. 
Again, in The Vtfion of Pierce Plowman : 

u As ankers and hermits that hold them in her felles." 
This and the foregoing line are not in the folio. I believe we mould 
read — anchor's chair. So, in the fecond Satire of Hall's fourth book, 
edit. 1 602, p. 18 : 

** Sit feven years pining in an anchoress cheyre, 
u To win fome parched ftireds of minevere." Steevens. 
The old copies read — And anchor's cheer. The correction was made 
by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

4 The moufe-trap.] He calls it the moufe-trap, becaufe it is 

the thing 

In which he'il catch the confeience of the king. Steevens. 



Gonzago 



1 
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Gonzago is the duke's name 5 ; his wife, Baptifta*: you 
lhall fee anon ; 'tis a knavifh piece of work : But what of 
that ? your majefty, and we that have free fouls, it touches 
us not: Let the gall'd jade wince 7 , our withers are un- 
wrung. — 

Enter Luci an vs. 

This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king 3 . 

Opb. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 

Ham. I could interpret between you and your love, if 1 
could fee the puppets dallying 9 . 

Opb, You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 

Ham. It would coll you a groaning, to take off my 
edge. 

Opb. Still better, and worfe 1 . 

* Gonxago is the duke's name Thus all the old copies : yet In the 
ftage-dirc&ion for the dumb flicw, and the fubfequent entrance, we have 
•« Enter a kirg aid queen," ice. and in the latter part of this fpeecb 
both the quarto and folio read— Lucianus, nephew to the king. 

This fet-ming inconfiftency however may be reconciled. Though the 
interlude is the image of the murder of a duke of Vienna, or in- other 
words founded upon that ftory, the poet might make the principal perfou 
of bii fable a king. Ma lone* 

* Baptifta — ] is, I think, in Italian, the name always of a man. 

Johnson. 

7 Let the railed jade wir.ee, &c] This is a proverbial faying. So,, 
in Damon and Pythias, 15,82 : 

" I know the gall'd horfe will fooneft wince." St e evens. 

8 — nepbtw to the king.] — i. e„ to the king in the play then repre- 
fented. The modern editors, following Mr. Theobald; read— «' nephew 
to the duke" though they have not followed that editor in fubftituting 
duke and dutchejs, for king and queen, in the dumb (hew and fubfequent 
entrance. There is no need of departing from the old copies. See n. 5. 

Malonx. 

9 J could interpret, &c] This refers to the interpreter, who formerly 
tat on the ftage at all motions or puppet -thews, and interpreted to the au- 
dience. So, in the Two Gentlemen of ret ona : 

M Oh excellent motion !' oh exceeding puppet I 

" Now wilLhe interpret for her/* 
Again, in Greene's Groatfwortb of Wit, i62r : " — ft was I that 
penn'd the Moral of man's wit, the Dialogue of Dives, and for feven 
years* fpace was abfolute interpreter of the puppets." Steevens. 

* Still better, and worfe.'] i. e. better in regard to the wit of your 
iouBle entendre, but worfe in refpeft of the grofsnefs of your meaning. 

SxrxvxNs. 

O j " Ham. 
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29S HAMLET, 

Ham. So you miftake your hufbands Begin, mur- 
derer; — leave thy damnable faces, and begin. Come: — 
The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge. • 

Luc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and time , 
agreeing ; 

Confederate feafon, elfe no creature feeing ; 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, 
With Hecat's ban thrice blafted, thrice infected, 
Thy natural magick and dire property, 
On wholefome life ufurp immediately. 

[pours the poifen into the Jlccper's ears. 

Ham. Ke poifons him i' the garden for his eftate. His 
name's Gonzago : the ftory is extant, and written in very 
choice Italian : You fliall fee anon, how the murderer gets 
the love of Gonzago's wife. 

Oph. The king riles. 

Ham. What ! frighted with falfe fire 3 I 

Queen. How fares my lord \ 

Pol. Give o'er the play. 

King. Give me fome light : — awav ! 

Pol. Lights, lights, lights + ! ' ' 

[Exeunt all hut Hamlet, and Horatio. 
Ham. Why, let the ltrucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play : 
For fome mult watch, while fome muit fleep ; 
Thus runs the world away. — 

« 

2 So you mi/lake your bu /hands.] Read, So you muft take your huf- 
lands; that is, for better, for ivorje. Johnson. 

Theobald propofed the fame jeaJing in his Sbukfyeare Reftcred, however 
he loft it afterwards. Steevens- 

M So you miftake your hufbands.*' 
I believe this to be right : the word is iorretimps ufed in this ludicrous 
manner. " Your true trick ralcjl (fays Urfula in Partbolainiv Fair) 
muft be ever bufie, and miftake away the bottks and cans, before they be 
half drunk oft." Farmer. 

Again, in Ben Jonfon's Majuue of Augurs: n —To miftake fix 
torches from the cjiandry, and give them one." 
Again, in the Elder Brother of Fletcher : 

" I fear he will pcri'uade me to miftake him." Steevens.. 
I believe the meaning is — you do amifs for yourfclves to take huf- 
*Dands for the worfc. You fliould take them only for the better. 

Tollet. 

3 Whatt frighted with falfe fre!] This fpcech is omitted in the 
quartos. Steevens. 

* Pol. Lights, ti&c] Thus the quarto. In the folio All is prefixed 
to this ipeech. Malone. 

Would 
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Would not this, fir, and a foreft of feathers 5 , (if the reft 
of my fortunes turn Turk with me 6 ,) with two proven- 
cial roles 7 on my razed Ihoes 8 , get me a fellowmip in a 
cry of players 9 , fir? 
Hor. Half a mare. 



5 Would not this, fir, a*d a fortft cf fe triers, &c ] It appears from 
Decker's Guls Hcrnebooke, that leathers were much worn on the ila^e in 
Sluklpcare's time. Maloki. 

6 — turn Turk with wr,] This exprrflion has occurred already in 
Much Ado about Nothing, a- d I have met with it in fevcral old comrdic?. 
So, in Greene's Tu SJuoque, 1599 : ** This it is to turn Turk, from an 
abiblute and mod eompuat gentleman, to a mud abfurd, ridiculous, and 
fond lover." It meas, I believe, no more than to change condition fan- 
taitically. Again, in Decker's Hcn.fi Wbve, 1635 \ 

" 'tis damnation, 

M If you turn Turk again.** 
Perhaps the phrafe had its rife from fome popular ftory like that of 
Ward and Danfiker, the two famous pirates \ an account of whofe 
ovc: throw was publiihed by A. Barker, 1609 } and, in 1612, a play 
was written on the fame lubjcct called A Cbrifiian turned Turk. 

Steivins. 

7 — with two Prove ncial rcfes, — ] The old copies have frovheidfp 
which as Mr. Warton has oblcrvcd, was undoubtedly a mifpeliing for 
Prcvencial, or Provencal, i. e. rofei of Provence, '* a beautiful fpeciet v 
of rofe formerly much cultivated.'* Here, roles of ribbands mult be 
underltood. Malone. 

When Ihoe-ftri- gs wre worn, thev were covrcd where they met in- 
the midJl-? by a ribband, gathered in the form of a rofe. So, in an old 
fong : 

" Cilderoy was a bonoy boy, 

" Had roi s Cuti his ftv.<>n." Johnson. 
» — on ny razed Jboeu] The quarto* has renCd ; the folio — rac'J. 
It is the fame word differently fpelt Rax:H Jhocs are (hor* flrcaked* 
See Minflieu's Dict. in v. '\\> rajc. " To th-f* rh*ir nethcr-jtockcSj 
(fays Sti.bbes in his Anatomie of Abuj'cs, 1533,) 'h y [the p-oplc cf 
England] have coik>d fi.o„es, pinlnelt, and pt t'-rnVs," which r»< are 
them up a ft *g?r or twr, iK-m the ground 5 wl.er^of v>r.\c b* uf \\'r w c 
leather, fome of blacke, and f,me of red; fome of black velv-c, f'»me 
of white, fome of red, fome of greene, — rac<d, carve. i, cui, a,d .tiched 
all over with fiike, and laied pn with goid, fiivtr, ad inch like.' 

Mat one. . 

9 — -a cry of players— ] A troop or company of players. So, in 
Corhlanus : 

" — You have imde good work, 
M You, and you-: cry " 
Again, in A firangc Horje-race, by Thomas Dicker, 1615: u Thr 
laft race they ran, (for you muft know they had many,) was from a try i*f 
ferjeants." Malonx. 

« 

Bam* 
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Hot. 



* Hor. Half a fliare. 

Bam/. A whole one, I.] It mould be, I think, 

A whole one j — ay,— 
For Sec. 

The aclors in our authour*s time had not annual fahries as at prefent. 
The whole receipts of each theatre were divided into wares, of which 
the proprietors of the theatre, or boufe-keepers, as they were called, had 
Ibme ; and each aclor had one or more mares, or part of a lhare, ac- 
cording to his merit. See The Account of the Ancient theatres, Vol. I. 
Part II. Ma lone. 

2 — 0 Damon dear,] Hamlet oils Horatio by this name, in allu- 
fion to the celebrated friendlhip between Damon and Pythias. A play 
on this fubjed was written by Rich. Edwards, and publilhed in 1582. 

Steevehs. 

The friend fhip of Damon and Pythias is alfo enlarged upon in a book 
that was probably very popular in Shakfpeare's youth, Six Thomas Elliot'* 
Governour, 1553. Ma lone. 

* Avery, 'very—- peacock.] This alludes to a fable of the birds c hoofing 
a king j inftead of the eagle, a peacock. Pope. 

The old copies have it paicck, paicocke. and pajocke. I fubftitute pad- 
Sock, as neareft to the traces of the corrupted reading. 1 have, as Mr. 
Pope fays, been willing to fubrticute any thing in the place of his peacock- 
He thinks a fable alluded to, of the birds choofing a king ; inftead of the 



which it is (aid, the birds, being weary of their ftatc of anarchy, moved 
for the fetting up of a kirg j and the peacock was eledted on account 
of his gay feathers. But, with fubrr.iflion, in this paff.tge of our Shak- 
fpeare, there is not the lcaft mention made of the eagle in antithefis 
to the peacock ; and it muft be by a very uncommon figure, that Jove 
himfelf ftands in the place of his bird. I think, Hamlet is fetting his 
father's and uncle's characters in contraft to each other : and means to 
fay, that by his father's death the ftate was ftripp'd of a godlike mo- 
narch, and that now in his ftead reign'd the molt dcfp'cable poifonout 
animal that could be ; a mere paddock, or toad. PAD, bufo, ruheta 
major ; a toad. This word, I cake to be of Hamlet's own fubftituting. 
The verfes, repeated, fecm to be from fome old ballad ; in»which, rhyme 
keing neceflTary, I doubt not but the laft verfe ran thus : 



" A thefe, a cowarde, and a peacocke foole." Farmer. 
In the laft fcenc of this aft, Hamlet, fpeaking of the king, ufes the 
preflion which Theobald would introduce : 

w Would from a paddock, from a bat, ft gib, • 
ft Such dear concernments hide ?" 





us Gafcoigne in his Weeds : 



The 
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Hor. You might have rhymed. 

Ham. O good Horatio, I'll take the ghoft's word for a 
thoufand pound. Didft perceive ? 
Hor. Very well, my lord. 
Ham. Upon the talk of the poifoning,— 
Hor. I did very well note him. 

Ham. Ah, ha! — Come, fome mufick; come, the re- 
corders. — 

For if the king like not the comedy, 

Why then, belike 4 , — he likes it not, perdy 5 . — 

Enter Rosencrantz, and Guilde nstern. 

* 

Come, fome mufick. 

Guil. Good my lord, vouchfafe me a word with you. 
Ham. Sir, a whole hiftory. 
Guil. The king, fir, — 
Ham. Ay, fir, what of him ? 

Guil. Is, in his retirement, marvellous diftemper'd. 

Ham. With drink, fir 6 ? 

Guil. No, my lord, with choler. 

Ham. Your wifdom mould (hew itfelf more richer, to 
fignify this to the doctor ; for, for me to put him to his 
purgation, would, perhaps, plunge him into more choler. 

Guil. Good my lord, put your difcourfe into fome frame, 
and ftart not fo wildly from my affair. 

Ham. I am tame, fir, pronounce. 

The reading, peacock, which I believe to be the true one, was firft in- 
troduced by Mr. Pope. 

Mr. Theobald is unfaithful in his account of the old copies. No 
copy of authority reads—; pakocke. The quarto, 1604, has pahch ; the 
folio, 1623, paiocke. 

Shakfpeare, I fuppofe, means, that the Icing ftruts about with a falfe 
jwmp, to which he ha3 no right. See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598 : 
" Pavonnegiare. To jet up and down, fondly gazing upon himfelf, as 
a peacock doth." Malone. 

* IVby the*, belike, — ] Hamlet was going on to draw the confequence, 
when the courtieis entered. Johnson. 



* —be likes it not, perdy. J Perdy is a corruption of par Dieu, and is 
not uncommon in the old plays. So, in The Play of tbe Four P's, 1569 1 
" In that, you Palmer, as deputie, 
" May cleerly difcharge him pardie." St sevens. 
6 With drink, fr t J Hamlet takes particular care that hit uncle's love 
tf drink fliall not be forgotten. Johnson. 



Guil. 
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3 02 HAMLET, 

GuiL The queen, your mother, in moll great affiiclio* 
of fpirit, hath lent me to you. 
Ham. You are welcome. 

GuiL Nay, good my lord, this courtefy is not of the 
right breed.' If it (hall pleafe you to make me a whol- 
fome anfwer, I will do your mother's commandment: 
if not, your pardon, and my return, mail be the end of 
my bufinefs. 

Ham. Sir, I cannot. 

GuiL What, my lord. 

Ham. Make you a wholefome anfwer ; my wit's dif- 
eafed : But, fir, fuch anfwer as I can make, you fhall 
command ; or, rather, as you fay, my mother therefore 
no more, but to the matter : My mother, you fay, — 

Rrj. Then thus fhe fays ; Your behaviour hath itruck 
her iuto amazement and admiration. 

Ham. O wonderful fon, that can fo aftonim a mother ! 
—But is there no fequel at the heels of this mother's ad- 
miration ? impart. 

Rof. She deiires to fpeak with you in her clofet, ere you 
go to bed. 

Ham. We (hall obey, were Ihe ten times our mother. 
Have you any further trade 7 with us ? 

Rof. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. And do ihil, by thefe pickers and itealers 8 . 

Rof. Good my lord, what is your caufe of diftemper ? 
you do, furely, bar the door upon your own liberty, if 
you deny your griefs to your friend. 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 

Rcj. How can that be, when you have the voice of 
the king himfelf for your fucceflion in Denmark 9 ? 

Ham. Ay, fir, but, If bile the graj's grows,-— the pro- 
verb is fomething mufty 

Enter 

7 — further trade— ] Further bufinefs ; further dealing. Johnson, 

• by tLefe pickers, See] Bv tlvfe hands. Johnson. 

AUudi g to ihe c hurch Catecbifm : — " to keep my hands from picking 
and (haling," &c. Malone. 

9 — nben you have the voice of the king himfelf for your fucceffion in 
Denmark.) Sec p. 192, n. 9. M alone. 

* Sly* fr, buty While the grafs grows, — the proverb is fomething 
mufty. J The rcmai' d< r of this old proverb is prefcrved in Whetilone** 
Promos and Chandra, 1578 : 

«« Wh>Ul grafs doth growe, oft femes the feelj Jktfa* 

Again, - 
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Enter tb$ Players, with Recorders*. 

• 

O, the recorders : — let me fee one. — To withdraw with 
you : — {taking Guil. afecie.] Why do you go about to re 
cover the wind of me 1 , as if you would driv« me into 
a toil ? 

Guil. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love is 
too unmannerly*. 

Ham. I do not weH under/land that. Will you play 
upon this pipe ? 

Guil. My lord, I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 

Guil. Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. 1 do befeech you. 

Guil. 1 know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. 'Tis as eafy as lying : govern thefe ventages 5 
with your fingers and thumb *, give it breath with your 

mouth, 

Again, in The Paradife of Daw tie Devifes, 1578 : 
" To whom of old this proverbe well it ferves, 
'« While graft doth groive, the filly lorfe be ferves." 
Hamlet means to intiirute, that whilft he is waiting for the fuc- 
ceflion to the throne of Denmark, he may himfelf be taken oft" by 
death. Ma lone. 

2 — Recorders."] i. e. a kind of large flute. 

To record a cUntly fig.iiru-d to fi-^g or modulate. Ste evens. 

3 — to recover the icird of me,] So, in an ancient Mf. piay entitled 
The fecond Maidens 7 ragedy : 

« I $ that next ? 

" Why then I have vour hdyflvp in the wind." Steevens. 

4 0, my lord, if try duty be too bold, my love is too unmannerly.] i. e. 
if* my duty to the king mak< s me prefs you a little, my love t • you makes 
me ftiil more importunate. If that makes me bold, this makes me even 
unmannerly. War bur ton. 

I believe we ihvuld read— my love is not unmannerly. My conception 
of this paftige is, that, in eoniequence of Hi. rice's moving to take the 
recorder, Guildenftern aif> Ihifts his ground, in ore'er to place himfelf 
beneath the prince in his new p fi ion. Tins Himl-t ludicroufly calls 
** going about to recover the Sec. a~d Guiide-.ftern may anfaer 

properly enough, 1 thii k, and lik. a courtier $ 14 if my duty to the king 
mak°s me too bold in pn fling you upon a difagrerable iubj."£r, my love to 
y u will make m? not unmannerly, in fljewi.'g you all pofiible marks of 
refp cr a d attention." Tvbwhitt. 

5 — The holrs of a flute. Johnson. 

6 — and thumb,] The fir ft quarto reads — with your fingers and the 
umber. This may probably b*- the tnctent name for that piece of 
moveable brafs at the end of a flute, which is either raifgd or deprcfled 

by 
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3 o 4 HAMLET, 

mouth, and it will difcourfe moft eloquent mufick. Look 
you, thefe are the flops 7 . 

GuiL But thefe cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony ; I have not the fkill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you 
make of me ? You would play upon me ; you would feem 
to know my flops ; you would pluck out the heart of my 
myftery ; you would found me from my loweft note to the 
top of my compafs : and there is much mufick, excellent 
voice, in this little organ ; yet cannot you make it fpeak. 
'Sblood, do you think, I am ealier to be play'd on than a 
pipe ? Call me what inftrument you will, though you caa 
fret me, you cannot play upon me. 



Enter Polonius. 

God bl efs you, fir ! 

Pol. My lord, the queen would fpeak with you, and 
prefently. 

Ham. Do you fee yonder cloud, that's almofl in lhape 
of a camel ? 

by the finger. The word umber is ufed By Stowe the chronicler, who,, 
defcribing a fingle combat between two knights— fays, *' he braft up 
his umber three times." Here, the umber means the viforof the helmed 
So, in Spenfcr's Faery Queene, b. 3. c. I. ft. 42 : 

" But the brave maid would not difarmed be* 

" But only vented up her umbriere, 
,( And fo did let her goodly vifage to appere." St e even 8. 
If a recorder had a brafs key like the German Flute, we are to follow 
the reading of the quarto ; for then the thumb is not concerned in the 
government of the ventages or ftops. If a recorder was like a tabcurer** 
pipe, which has no brafs key, but has a flop for the thumb, we are to 
read — Govern thefe ventages with your finger and thumb. In Cot- 
grave's Di&ienary, ombre, ombraire, ombriere, and ombrelle, are all from 
the Latin umbra, and fignify a fhadow, an umbrella, or any thing that 
fliades or hides the face from the fun 5 and hence they may have been 
applied to any thing that hides or covers another ; as for example, they 
may have been applied to the brafs key that covers the hole in the 
German flute. So Spenfer ufed ombriere for the vifor of the helmet, 
as Rous's hiftory of the Kings of England ufes umbrella in the fame 
fenfe. Tollet. 

7 — the ftops. J The founds formed by occafionally ftopping the 
holes, while the inftrumcnt is played upon. So, in the Prologue t© 
K. Henry V. 

" Rumour is a pipe— 

«« And of fo caJy and fo plain a flop," *c Maiom. 

Pol. 
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Pol. By the mafs, and 'tis like a camel, indeed. 
Hcun. Methinks, it is like a weazel. 
Pol. It is back'd like a weazel 8 . 
Ham. Or, like a whale ? 
Pol. Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then will I come to my mother by and by:— 
They fool me to the top of my bent 9 . — I will come by 
and by. 

Pel. [ will fay fo. [Exit Polonius. 

Ham. By and by is eafily faid. — Leave me, friends. 

[Exeunt Ros. GuiL. Hor. &c. 
'Tis now the very witching time of night : 
Wnen church-yards yawn, and hell itfelf breathes out 
Contagion to this world : Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do fuch bufinefs as the bitter day 1 

8 Methinks, it is like a nveazel. 

Pol. It is back'd like a iueazcl.'\ Thus the quarto, 1604, and the 
folio. The weazel, Mr. Stcevens obferves, is remarkable for the length 
of its back. In a more modern quarto, that of 16 1 1, back'd, the ori- 
ginal reading, was corrupted into black. 

Perhaps in the original edition the words camel and weazel were 
fliuffbd out of their places. The poet might have intended Che dialogue 
to proceed thus : 

Ham. Do you fee yonder cloud, that's almoft in the ihape of 1 
weazel f 

Pol. By the mafs, and 'tis like a weazel, indeed. 

Ham* Methinks, it is like a camel. 

Pol. It is back'd like a camel. 
The protuberant back of a camel feems more to refemble a cloud, than 
the back of a weazel does. Malon e. 

Mr. Toilet obferves, that we might read— M it is becJCd like a weafel." 
i. e. weafel- fnouted. 'So, in Holinfhed's Defcription of England, p. 
172: " if he be nvejell -becked." Quarles ufes this term of reproach 
in his Virgin Widow : " Go, you iveafcl-fnoutcd, addle-pated," &c. 
Mr, Toilet adds, that Milton, in his Lycidas, calls a promontory beaked, 
i. e. prominent like the beak of a bird. Steevxns. 

9 Tbey foci me to the top of my bent. — ] They compel me to play the 
fool, till I can endure it no longer. Johnson. 

See p. 234, n. 5. Malon k. 

1 And do fucb bufinefs at the bitter day — ] Thus the quarto. The 
folio reads : 

And do fuch bitter bufinefs as the day, &c. Malon e. 
The exprcflion bitter bufinefs is (till in ufe, and though at prefent a 
vulgir phrafe, might not have been fuch in the age of Shakfpeare. 
The bitter day is the day rendered hateful or bitter by the commirfion of 
feme a& of mifchief. 

Watts, in his Logic, fays : M Bitter is an equivocal word : there is 
bitter wormwood, there are bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and 
a bitter cold morning." It is, in &oru any thing unpleafmg or hurtful. 

Steevens. 

Would 
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Would quake to look on. Soft ; now to my mother.— 

O, heart, lofe not thy nature ; let not ever 

The foul of Nero enter this firm bofom : 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 

I will fpeak daggers to her 1 , but ufe none ; 

My "tongue and foul in this be hypocrites : 

How in my words foever fhe be ihent 3 , 

To give them feals 4 never, my foul, tonfent ! [Exit. 

SCENE III. 

A Room in the fame. 

Enter King, Rosencrantz, and Guiedensterw. 

King. 1 like him not ; nor Hands it fafe with us, 
To let his madnefs range. Therefore, prepare you ; 
I your commiflion will forthwith difpatch, 
And he to England lhall along with you 5 i 
The ternu of our cftatc may noc-endure 

9 / will fpeak daggers to btr,] A fimilar expreflion occuri In Tit 
Return from PamaJ/ut t " They are pcftilcnt fellows, they fpeak nothing 
but bolkint." It has been already obferved, that a bodkin anciently 
fignified a Jhort dagger. Stiivins. 

* — be fhent,] To Jhend, is to reprove harfhly, to treat with inju* 
rious language. So, in Tire Coxcomb of B. and Fletcher: 

it — We ilnll be jbent foundly." St e evens. 
4 to give them feals — J i. e. put them in execution. 

Warbvrton. 

• J like him not ; nor fronds it fafe ivitb us, 

To let his madnejs range. Therefore, prepare you J 
J your cojfitniJJLrt ivilf forthwith difpatcb, 

And he to England Jhall along ivitb you :] In The Hyflory of 
Hamblett, bl. let. the king docs not adopt this fcheme of" fending 
Hamlet to England till after the death of Polonius \ and though he is 
defcribed as doubtful whether Polonius was flain by Ham'et, his appre- 
henfion left he might himfelf meet the fame fate as the old courtier, 
is afii^ned as the mocive for his wifhing the prince out of the kingdom. 
This at firft inclined me to think that this mort fcene, either fiom the 
negligence , of the copyift or the prirtcr, might have been mifplaced ; 
but it is certainly printed as the authour intended, for in the next 
fcenc Hamlet f\ys to his mother, *' I muft to England ; you know 
that V before the king could have heard of the death of Polonius. 

Malon*. 

Hazard 
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Hazard To near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his limes*. 

GuiL We will ourfelves provide : 
Molt holy and religious fear it is, 
To keep thofe many many bodies fafc, 
That live, and feed, upon your majclty. 

Rof. The (ingle and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the llrength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itfelf fro;n 'noyance ; but much more, 
That fpirit upon whofe weal 7 depend and reit 
The lives of many. The ceafe of majeity 
Dies not alone ; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What's near it, with it : it is a mafl'y wheel 8 , 
Fix'd 0:1 tl?e fummit of the higheft mount, 
To whofe huge fpokes ten thoufand lelTer things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin'd ; which, when it falls, 
Each fmall annexment, petty confequence, 
Attends the boiiKrous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king figh, but with a general groan. 



* Out of hU lune*.] The quarto rm.is— out of his hnvt \ the folio 
—out of hit lunacies. Luna was introduced by Mr. Theub.iid. Sluk* 
fpearc probably had here the following patTagc in tbt Hifiory of UamUett 9 
W. 1. In hit thought* 1 « t'engon could not content himfeffe, but Mil 
his mind gave htm that the fcole [Hamlet] would play him fime trUU 
4/ Icgerdemaint. And in that conceit fee king to be rid of him, de- 
termined to find the metnfee to doe it, by the aid of a Granger $ making 
the king of" England minuter of hi* malfacroui resolution, to whom he 
purpofed to fend him." Malone. 

I take brows to be, properly read, /rows, which, I think, is a pro- 
vincial word for per-verje humours } which being, 1 fuppofc not under- 
ftood, was changed to lunacies. But of this I am not confident. 

Johnson. 

I would receive Theobald's emendation, becaufe Shakfp«"arc ut-2s the 
word lunts in the fame fenfe in 'The Merry Wives of Windfor, and The 
Winter's Tala, From ihe redundancy of the meafure nothing can be 
inferred. 

Since this part of my note was written, I have met with an inftance in 
fupport of Dr. Johnfon's conjecture : 

t* — were you but as favourable as you are fmvijb,—-" 

Tu'iy's Love, by Greene, 1616, 
Perhaps, however, Shakfpeare defigned a metaphor from horned cattle, 
whofe powers of being dangerous encreafe with the growth of their 
broivs. Ste evens. 

7 'J hat fpirit upon ivhofe weal — ] So the quarto. The folio gives, 

That fpirir, upon whofe fpirity— . Ste evens. 

8 — it is a majfy ivbcel,] Thus the folio. The quarto reads — Or 
it is, &c. Malone. 

King* 
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King. Arm you, I pray you, to this fpeedy voyage ; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too free-footed. 

Rof. Guil. We will hafte us. [Exeunt Ros. and Guil. 

Enter Polonius. 

Pol. My lord, he's going to his mother's clofet ; 
Behind the arras I'll convey myfelf 9 , 
To hear the procefs ; I'll warrant, fhe'll tax him home ; 
And, as you faid, and wifely was it faid, 
*Tis meet, that fome more audience, than a mother, 
Since nature makes them partial 1 , ihould o'er-hear 
The fpeech of vantage*. Fare you well, my liege : 
I'll call upon you ere you go to bed, 
And tell you what I know. 

King. Thanks, dear my lord. [Exit Polonius. 

O, my offence is rank, it fmells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldeft curfe upon't, 
A brother's murder !— Pray can I not, 



9 Behind the arras VU convey tnyfelf,] The arras-hanglngs, in Shak- 
fpeare's time, were hung at fuch a diftance from the walls, that a perfon 
might eafily ftand behind them unperceived. The principal witneft 
againft the Countefs of Exeter, who was unjuftly charged in the year 
1616, with a defign to poifon lady Lake and lady Rofle, was Sarah 
Wharton, a chambermaid, who fwore that fhe flood behind the hangings 
at the entrance of the great chamber at Wimbleton, and heard the coun- 
tefs confefs her guilt. The plot againft this innocent lady was difcovered 
by king James, who went to Wimbleton, and found that the hangings, 
which had not been changed for thirty years, were two feet from the 
ground, fo that the chambermaid muft have been difcovered, had fh« 
been there. His majefty obferving a great diftance between the window, 
near which the countefs was fuppofed to have ftood, and the lower end of 
the room, where the maid was faid to have ftood, placed himfelf behind 
the hangings, and finding that he could not hear the lords at the window, 
though they purpofely fpoke loud, obtained evidence of the falrtiood of 
this charge. Ma lone. 

1 Since nature makes them partiaf, &c] 

" — Matres omnes filiis 

u In peccato adjutrices, auxilii in paterna injuria 

" Solent ede." Tcr. Heaut. A€t V. Sc. 2. 

Steevens. 

* — *f vantage.] By fome opportunity of fecret obfervation. 

Johnson. 

Though 
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Though inclination be as fharp as will 3 ; 

My itronger guilt defeats my ltxong intent ; 

And, like a man to double bufmefs bound, 

I itand in paufe where I mall firir. begin, 

And both neglect. What if this curled hand 

Were thicker than itfelf with brother's blood ? 

Is there not rain enough in the fweet heavens, 

To warn it white as fnow ? Whereto ferves mercy, 

But to confront the vifage of offence ? 

And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force,— 

To be fore-ftalled, ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon'd, being down ? Tnen I'll look up ; 

My fault is pad. But O, what form of prayer 

Can ferve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murder !— 

That cannot be ; fince I am Hill poflefs'd 

Of thofe effedts for which I did the murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence 4 ? v 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence's gilded hand may move by juftice ; 

And oft 'tis feen, the wicked prize itfelf 

Buys out the law : But 'tis not fo above : 

There is no muffling, there the a&ion lies 

In his true nature ; and we ourfelves compell'd, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. What then ? what refts ? 

Try what repentance can : What can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent 5 ? 

O wretched itate ! O bofom, black as death ! 

O limed foul 6 ; that, flruggling to be free, 

3 Though inclination be as Jharp as will;] Will is command, direclion. 
Thus, Ecclejiafiicus, xliii. 16. " —and at his tvill the lbuth wind 
bloweth." The king lays, his mind is in too great confufion to pray, 
even though his inclination were as ftrong as the command which requires 
that duty. Steevens. 

* May one he pardon'd, and retain the offence ?] He that does not 
amend what can be amended, retains his offence. The king kept the 
crown from the right heir. Johnson. ' 

5 Yet ivhat can it, ivben one can not repent f ] What can repentance 
do for a man that cannot be penitent ? for a man who has only a part of 
penitence, diftrefs of confeience, without the other part, refolution of 
amendment? Johnson* 

• 0, limed foul ; — ] This alludes to bird-lime. Shakfpcare ufes the 
fame word again, K. Henry VI. P. II. 

" Madam, myfelf have UnCd a bufli for her.'* St £ evens* 

Art 
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Art more engagM ! Help, angels, make affay ! 

Bow, ilubhorn knees ! ar.d, heart, with itrings of fteel, 

Be foft as iinews of the new-born babe ; 

All may be well ! [retires, anct kneels. 

* 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying 7 ; 
And now I'll Jo't : — And fo he eoes to heaven : 

O 

And fo am J reveng'd ? That would be fcann'd 8 : 
A villain hills my father ; and, for that, 
I,, his fole ion, do this fame villain fend 9 
To heaven. 

Why, this is hire and falary 1 , not revenge. 

He took my father fjrofcly, full of bread ; 

With all his dimes broad blown*, as flum as May; 

And, how his audit Hands, who knows, fave heaven : 

But, in our circumihwee and courie of thought, 

'Tis heavy with him : And am I then reveng'^, 

To take him in the purging of his foul, 

When he is fit and feafon'd for his paiiage ? 

No. 

Up, fword ; and know thou a more horrid hent 3 : 
When he is di unk, afleep, or in his rage ; 

7 — pat, now ke is praying \] Thus the folio. The quartos read 
— ia/ now, Sec. Stf.evens. 

s — 77 at ivzuhl be fcann'd:] i. e. that mould be confidcred, efti- 
mated. Strfvens. 

' J, th folc fn, do tin fame 'villain fend—] The folio reads, fcule 
fon, a reading apparently corrupted from the quarto. The meaning 
is plain. J, tis only fon, who am bound to punim his murderer. 

Johnson. 

1 —hire ar.d falary,] Thus the folio. The quartos read — baft and 

fifym ST El YENS. 

2 He tcck my father grofu'y, full of bread } 

With all bis crimes broad blown, — ] The uncommon cxprcfiion, 
full of bread, our poet borrowed from the facrcd writings: " Behold, 
this was the iniquity of thy fitter Sodom $ pride, fullnefs of bready and 
abundante of idkneis was in her and her daughters, neither did /he 
ftrengthen the hand of the poor and needy." Ezekicl, xvi. 49. 

Ma LONE. 

3 Up, fword, and know thou a mere horrid hent :] To hent is ul'ed by 
Shaklpcarc for, to ftrze, to catch, to lay hold on. Hent is, therefore, 
bold, or feixiure. Lay bold on him, fword, at a more horrid time. 

Johnson. 

Or 
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Or in the inceftuous pleafures of his bed 4 ; 

At gaming, fwearing * ; or about lb me aft 

That has no relilh of falvation in't : 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven 5 ; 

And that his foul may be as damn'd, and black, 

As hell, whereto it goes 6 . My mother flays : 

This phyfick but prolongs thy fickly days. [Exit. 

The 



* When he is drunk, afieep, or in his rage ; 

Or in the inceftuous pleafures of bis bed;] So, in Marfton's Jnfatiate 
Count ejs, 1603 ; 

« — Did'ft thou/not kill him drunk ? 

w Thou ftiould'rt, or in th' embraces of his luft« M St e evens. 

* At gaming, fwearing j — ] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, 
reads — At game, a fwearing, &c. Ma lone. 

5 — that bis heels may kick at heaven',] So, in Heywood's Silver 
Age, 161 3 : 

" Whofe heels tript up, kick'd 'gainfl the firmament" 

Steevens. 

6 As hell, ivheret$ it goes, — ] This fpcech, in which Hamlet, repre- 
fented as a virtuous character, is not content with t iking blod for blood, 
but contrives damnation for the man that he would puailh, is too horrible 
to be read or to be uttered. Johnson. 

The fame fiend- like difpolition is (hewn by Lodoivick, in Webfter's 
Vittoria Corombora, 1 6 1 2 : 

M — to have poifonM 
" The handle of his racket. O, that, that | — 
M That while he had (wen bandying at tennis, 
" He might have fyvorn himfelf to hell, and itruck 
" His ful into the hazard !" 
Again, in The Horefl Lawyer, 16 16 : 

M I then fhpuid ftrike his bady with his foul, 
" And fink them both together." 
Again, in the third of Beaumont and Fl< tchcr's Four Plays in one : 
" No, take him dead drunk now without repentance" 

, Steevens. 
This horrid thought has been adopted by Lewis Machine in the Dumb 
Knight, 1633 : 

" Nay, but be patient; fmooth your brow a little, 
. " And you (hall take them as they clip each other ; 
'* Even in the height of fin , then darn u chem both, 
11 And let them \\v. k before they af* God pardon, 
1 That ywr revenge may firctch unto their fouls." Ma LONE. 
I think it not improbable, that when Sha'vfpear * put this horrid fenti- 
ment into the mouth of Hamlet, he might have recollected the follow- 
ing ftory : " One of thefc monfters meeting his encmie unaimed, 
threatened to kill him, if he denied not God, power, and eflential 
properties, viz. his mercy, fulTrancc, &c. the which v.h.*n the other, 
icfiring life, pronounced with great honour, kneeling upon his knees ; 

the 
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The King rifcs, and advance: \ 

King. My words fly up, my thoughts remain below : 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. [Exit. 



SCENE IV. 

Another Room in the fame. 

Enter Queen, and Polonius. 

PoL He will -come flraight. Look, you lay home to 
him : 

Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear with ; 
And that your grace hath fcreen'd and flood between 
Much heat and him. I'll filence me e'en here 7 . 
Pray you, be round with him. 

$>ueen. I'll warrant you ; fear me not. 
Withdraw, I hear him coming. [ Polonius bides him/el/ 8 . 

Enter 



the bravo cried out, ncive will I kill thy body and Joule, and at that 
inftar.t thruft liim through with his rapier." Brief Difcourfe of the 
Spar.ijh State, witb a Dialogue annexed, intitled Pbilobajilis, 410. 1 590, 
p. 2J. Reed. 

A fimilar ftory is told In The Turkijb Spy, Vol. III. p. 243. 

Malone. 

7 — Vll filence me e'en here ;] Vll flence me e'en here, is, Vll ujt n» 
more words. Johnson. 

8 Polonius bides k'mfelf.] The concealment of Polonius in the queen's 
chamber, during die converfation between Hamlet and his mother, 
and the manner of his death, were fuggefted by the following paflage 
in The Hyjicry of Hamblet, bl. let. fig. D I : " The counftllour entered 
fecretly into the queene's chamber, and there bid bim/elfe behind tie 
arras, and long berbre the queene and Hamlet came thither j who being 
craftie and politique, as fcone as hee was within the chamber, doubting 
fome treafon, and fearing if he mould fpcake feverely and wifely to his 
•mother, touching his fecret pracYifes, hee fhouW be underftood, and by 
that means intercepted, ufed his ordinary manner of diflimulation, and 
began to come [r. crow] like a cocke, beating with his arms (in fuch 
manner as cockes uu.d to ftrike with their wings) upon the hangings 
of the chamber} wherrby feeling fomcthing ftirring under them, he 
cried, a rat, a rat, and prefently drawing his fworde, thruft it into the 

hangings j 
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Enter Hamlet. 

• 

Ham. Now, mother; what's the matter? 

Queen. Hamlet, thou haft thy father much offended. 

Ham. Mother, you have my father much offended. 

Queen* Come, come, you anfwer with an idle tongue. 

Ham. Go, go, you queftion with a wicked tongue. - 

Queen. Why, how now, Hamlet? 

Ham. What's the matter now ? 

Queen. Have you forgot me ? 

Ham. No, by the rood, not fo : 
You are the queen, your hu (band's brother's wife ; 
And, — 'would it were not fo ! — you are my mother. 

Queen. Nay, then Til let thofe to you that can fpealc. 

Ham. Come, come, and fit you down; ytu ihall not 
budge ; 

You go not, till I fet you up a glafs 
Where you may fee the inmoft part of you. 

Queen. What wilt thou do ? tnou wilt not murder me ? 
Help, help, ho ! 

Pol [behind.] What, ho! help! 

Ham. How now ! a rat ? [draws. 
Dead, for a ducat, dead. • 

[Hamlet makes a pa/s through the arras. 

Pol. [behind.'] O, lamflain. [Jails, and dies. 

Queen. O me, what haft thou done ? 

Ham. Nay, I know not : 
Is it the king ? 

[lifts up the arras , arid draws forth Polonius. 

Queen. O, what a raih and bloody deed is this ! 

Ham. A bloody deed ; — almoft as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Queen. As kill a king' ! 

Ham. 



hangings ; which done* pulled the coanlellour (half*-deade) out by the 
Jieeles, made an end of killing him ; and, being (laine, cut his body 
in pieces, which he caufed to be boyled, and then caft it into an open 
vault or privie." MaIone, 

' 9 Queen. At kill a king!] It has been doubted, whether Shakfpearc 
intended to reprefent the queen as acceflary to the murder of her hulband. 
The furprixe flic here expreffes at the charge feenw to tend to her ex- 
Vol. XIV. p culpation. 



1 
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3 i4 H A M LET, 

* 

Ham. Ay, lady, 'twas my v word. — 
Thou wretched, rafh, intruding fool, farewcl ! 

[to Polonius. 

I took 



cubation. Where the variation Is not particularly mar!:rd, we mny 
prelum?, I think, that the poet intended to till h s (lory as ic !•*! been 
toid before. The following extract then fun- from The h\fi;ry cf Hamb- 
ict, bi. let. relative to this point, will probably not be unacceptable to 
the reader: " Kengon [the king in the prefent play] boider.rd and en- 
couraged by fuch impunitie, durtt venture to couple himlelf in marriags 
with her, whom he ule as his concubine during good Horvendille's lite ; 
in that fort fpotting his name with a double vie/, inceftuoui aduiterie, 
and paracide murther. — This aduttcrer a-d infamous murtherer ftaundere'd 
his dead brother, that he would havi flaine \i.s wife, a-d that hec by 
chance finding him on the poll t ready to do if, in dt fence of the lady, 
had flaine him.— The unfortu; ate and wicked woman th.it had received 
the honour to be the wife of one of the valianteft and wife ft princes in the 
North, imbafed herfcife in fuch vile fort as to falfifie her faith unto hini, 
and, which is worfe, to marvie him that Ind bin the tyrannrus murtherer 
of her lawful hufband ; ivbicb made divtrji men tb'wk that Jhe had beent 
the cauje cf the murther, thereby to live in her adultcrie without con - 
iroie." Hyfi of Hatnh. fig. C I. 2. 

In the conference however with her fun, on which the prefent fecne is 
founded, (he ltrongly aflerts her innocence with re (belt to his fact : 

«« I know well, my foni.e, that I have done thee great wrung in mar- 
rying with Fengon', the cruel tyrant and murtherer of thy father, and my 
Uwal fpoufej but when thou fhilt conf.der the fmail meanesof rcliftancc, 
and the treafon of the palace, with the little caufe of confidence we arc 
to expect, or hope for, of the courtier?, all wrought to his will; as 
, !fo the power he made ready if I ftould have refufed to like him ; thou 
wouldft rather excufe, than accufe mee of lafcivioufnefs or incor.ftancy, 
much lefs offer me that wrong to Mpe8 that ever thy mother Geruth onee 
eo'tjented to the death and murther of her hufcand : fwetring unto thee by 
the niajeitie of the gods, that if it had h.yne in me to have refitted the 
tyrant, although it had beene with the lofle of my blood, yea and of my 
life, I would furely have favtd the life of my lord and hufband.''' 
Ibid. .fig. D 4. 

Jt is obfervable, that in the drama neither the king or queen make fo 
grod a defence. Shakfpeare wilhed to render them as odious as he could, 
gind then fore has not in any part of the play rurniflied them with even the 
u ml. lance of an excufe for their conduct. 

Though the inference already mentioned may be drawn from the 
furprizt which our poet has here made the queen exprefs at bcirg charged 
with the murder of her hufband, it is obfervable that when the player- 
queen in the preceding fcene f:tys, 

<« In fecond hwiband let me be accurft ! 
" None wed the fecond, hut nvho ki/Pd the frji^ 
he has made Hamlet exclaim—" that's ivormivocd."' The prince, there-' 
fore, both from that expreflion and the words adrfreiTed to h«s mother in 
the prefent fcene, muft be fuppofed to think her guilty,— Perhaps after 

all 
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I took thee for thy better ; take thy fortune : 
Thou hnd'lt, to be too bufy, is fome danger. — 
Leave wringing of vour hands :' Peace; fit ycu down, 
And let me wring: your heart : for fo I lhali, 
If it be made of penetrable Muff ; 

rf damned cujlom have not brazed it fo, \ 
That it be proof and bulwark again ft fenfe. 

£hteen. What have 1 done, (hat thou dar'fl: wag thy 
tongue 

In noife fo rude a^ainil me ? 

Ham. Such an a<5t, 
That blurs the grace and blufn of modefty ; 
Calls virtue, hypocrite ; takes o;T the rofe 1 

From 



all this inve ft Ration, the truth is, that Shakfpeare himfelf meant to leave 
\hc matter in doubt. Malone. 

I know not in what part of this tragedy the king and queen could have 
been expected to enter into a viniicution of their mutual conduct. - The 
former indeed is rendered contemptible as well as guilty ; but for the latter 
our poet feems to have felt all that tendernefs which the ghoft recommend* 
to the imitation of her fon. St e evens. 

Had Shakfpeare thoug'it fit to hive introduced the topicks I have fug- 
gelcd, can there be a doubt concerning his ability to introduce them? 
The king's juftification, if to juftify him had been the poet's object, 
( which it certainly was not,) might have been made in a foliloquy ; the 
queen's, in the prefent interview wirh her fon. Malone. 

1 — takes off the rofe, &c] Some have und r h>od thefe words to 
be only a metaphorical enlargement of the fentiment contained in the 
preceding line : 

— blurs the gr?.ce and blujb of modefty ; 
but as the forehead is no proper fnuation for a blujh to be difplayed in, we 
may have recourfe to another explanation. 

It was once the cuftom for thofe who were betrothed, to wear fome 
flower as an external a :d confp euous mark of their mutual engagement* 
So, in Spenfer*s Shepherd 's Calendar for April : 
ti Bri ^g coronations and jops in wine, 
u Worn of paramours."'' 

Lyte, in his H rbal, 1578, enumerates fops in wine among the fmaller 
kind of fingle gilliflowers or pinks. 

Figure 4, in the Mcrtice-dance, (a plate of which is annexed to the 
Firft Part of K. Henry IP.) has a flower fixed on his forehead, and 
feems to be meant for the paramour of tlie female character. The 
flower might be defigned for a rofe, as the colour of it is red in the 
painted glafs, though its form is exprefled with as little adherence to 
nature as that of the marygold in the hand of the lady. It may, how- 
ever, conduct us to affix a new meaning to the lines. in queftion. Thia 
flower, as I hav- fi->ce difcovered, is exactly ftaped like the fops in wine, 
now called the Deptfard FinU 

P % Seta 
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From tlie fair forehead of an innocent love, 

And fets a Milter there ; makes marriage vows 

As falie as dicers' oaths : O, fuch a deed, 

As from the body of contraction * plucks 

The very foul ; and fweet religion makes 

A rhapfody of words : Heaven's face doth glow; 

Yea, this Iblidity and compound mafs, 

With triftful vilage, as againlt. the doom, 

Is thougiit-fick at the act 3 . 



Sets a blifter there, has the lame meaning as in Meafure for Meofure s 
" Who failing in the flaws of her own youth, 
" Hath blifter y d her report." 
See a Bute on this paflage, Aft II. Sc. 3. Steevf.ni. 
I believe, by the rofe was only meant the rofcale hue. The forehead 
certainly appears to us an odd place for the hue of innocence to dwell on, 
but Shakfpeare might place it there with as much propriety as a fmile. 
In Troilus and Creffida we find thefe lines : 

«« So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 
" As /miles upon ihe fcrehead of this acTion." 
That part of the forehead which is fituated between the eye-brows, 
feems to have been confidered by our poet as the feat of innocence and 
modefty. So, in a fubfequent fcene : 
tt _ bjar.ds the harlot, 
" Even here, between the cbajle unfmirched brenv 
" Of my true mother.'* Maloni. 
« — from the body of contraction— j Contraelion for marriage contrail. 

Warburton. 

3 mm Heaven's face doth glow ; 

Yea, this folidity and compound mafs, 
With triftful vifage, as againft the doom, 

Is thought fck at the ail.) If any fenfe can be found here, it is 
this. The fun glows, [and does ic not always ?] and the very folid mafs 
of earth has a triftful vifage, and is thought-fick. All this is lad fluff. 
The old quarto reads much nearer to the poet's fenfe t 

Heaven's face does glrw, 

O'er this folidity and compound mafs, 

With heated vtfage, as againft the doom, 

Is thought JSck at the a&. 
From whence it appears, that Shakfpeare wrote : 

Heaven s face doth glow, 

O'er this folidity and compound mafs, 

With triftful ntifage ; and, as Againft the docttt, 

Is thought-felt at the ail. 
This makes a fine fenfe, and to this effect. The fun looks upon our 
globe, the fcer.e of this murder, with an angry and mournful counte- 
nance, half hid in ecllpfe, as at the day of doom. Warbvr ton# 

The 
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Queen, Ah me, what a&, 
That roars fa loud, and thunders in the index 4 ? 

Ham, Look here, upon this picture, and on this 5 ; 
The counterfeit prefentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace was feated on this brow : 

■ 

The word heated, though it agrees well enough wkh gloto, is, I 
think, not fo ftriking as trijiful, which was, I fuppofe, chofen at the 
revifal. I believe the whole paflage now ftands as the author gave it. 
Dr. Warburton's reading rehires two improprieties, which Shakfpeare, 
by his alteration, had removed. In the firft, and in the new reading, 
Heaven s race glnvs with tr'ififul vifage ; and, Heaven's face is thaught- 
fick. To the common reading there is no objection. Johnson. 

I am ftrongly inclined to think that the reading of the quarto, 1604, 
is the true one. In Shakfpeare's licentious diction, the meaning may be, 
The face of heaven doth glow with heated vifage, over the earth : and 
heaven, as againft the day of judgment, is thought-fick at the act. 

Had not our poet St. Luke's description of the laft day in his thoughts? 
— u And there mall be figns in the fun aud in the moon, and in the 
ftars ; and upon the earth diltrefs of nations, with perplexity, the fea and 
the waves roaring : men's hearts failing them for fear, and for looking on 
thofe things which are coming on the earth j for the powers of heaven 
ihall be fliaken," Sec, M alone* 

4 That roars fo Uud, &c] The meaning \s,^JVbat is this act, of 
which the difcovery, or mention, cannot be made, but with this violence 



— and thunders in the index ?] Mr. Edwards obferves, that the w- 
dexes of many old books were at that time inferted at the beginning, 
inftead of the end, as is now the cuftom. This obfervation 1 have often 
feen confirmed. 

So, in Othello, Act II. fc. vii.— " an index and obCcure prologue to the 
hiftory of luft and foul thoughts/* Steivins. 

Sec Vol. XII. Bullokar in his Expofitor, 8vo. 16 16, defines an Index 
by « A table in a booke." The table was almoft always prefixed to the 
books of our poet's age. Indexes, in the Cenfe in which we now un- 
derstand the word, were very uncommon. Malone. 

5 Lcok here, upon this piQure, and on this }] It is evident from the 
following words, 

A flation, like the herald Mercury, &c. 
that thefe pictures, which are introduced as miniatures on the ftage, 
were meant for whole lengths, being part of the furniture of the queen's 
clofet. 

— like Maid's Jon be floods 

And Jhook his plumes.-— Milton, B. V. Steevens. 
The introduction of miniatures in this place appears to be a modem 
innovation. A print prefixed to Rowe's edition of Hamlet, publifhed in 
1709, proves this. There, the two royal portraits are exhibited as half- 
lengths, hanging in the Queen's clofet j and either thus, or as whole 
lengths, they probably were exhibited from the time of the original per- 
formance of this tragedy to the death of Bctterton. To half-lengths, 
however, the fame objection lies, as to miniatures. Malone. 
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Hyperion's curls 6 ; the front of Jove himfelf ; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A itation like the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven- killing hill 7 ; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did feem to fet his feal, 

To give the world aflu ranee of a man : 

This was your hulband. — Look you now, what follows : 

Here is your hufuand; like a mildew'd ear 8 , 

Blafting his wholefome brother. Have you eyes ? 

Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 



6 Hyperion's curls $— ] It is obfervable that Hyperion is ufed by Spenfl-r 
With the fame error in quantity. Fahmkr. 

I have never met with an earlier edition of Mariton's Irfatiate Csuntrfs 
than that in 1603. In this the following lines occur, which bear a ckole 
r«i •ambiance to Hamlet's description of his father : 
" A donative he hath of every god ; 

«' Apollo g.;ve him lech, Jove his high front." Ste evens. 

7 A flatten like the herald Mercury, 

" Neio-Hghted on a heaven-kilTi/;g hiil ;] I think it not improbable 
that Shakfpeare caught this image from Phaer's tranflation of Virgil* 
(fourth /Eneid,) a book that without doubt he had read t 

" And now approaching neere, the top he feeth and mighty limi 
" Of Atlas, mountain tough, that heaven on boyft'rous finMert 
beares j— 

" There firjl on ground with wings of might doth Mercury arrive, 
u Then down from thence right over feas himfelfe doth headlong 
drive." 

In the margin are thefe words « " The defcription of Mercury's jour- 
ney from heaven, along the mountain Atlas in Afrike, highsfi on earth. 

Max. one. 

Station in this inftance does not mean the-fpot where any one is placed-, 
but the ail of Jlanding. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Aci III. fc. iii. 

« Her morion and her ftation are as one." 
On turning te Theobald's firft edition, I find that he had made the fame 
remark, and fupported it by the fame inftance. The obfervation is 
necefiary, for otherwife the compliment defigned to the attitude of 
the king, would be beftowed on the place where Mercury is repre- 
fented as (landing. Steevens. 

In the firft fecne of Tmon of Afkns, the poet, admiring a picture, 
introduces the fame image : 

" 1 How this grace 

'< Speaks his own Jlanding /" Ma lone. 

8 — like a mlldc wM ear, 

Blafting his ivi^oiefome brother.] This alludes to Pharoah's dream in 
Ihe 41ft chapter of Gettejk, Steevens. 
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And batten 9 on this moor ? Ha ! have you eyes ? 

You cannot call it, love : for, ^at your age, 

The hey-day in the blood 1 is tame, it's humble, 

And waits upon the judgment ; And what judgment 

Would ilep from this to this .\ Senfe, fure, you have, 

Elfe, could you not have motion 2 : But, fure, that fenfe 

Is apoplex'd : for madnefs would not err ; 

Nor fenfe to ecltafy was ne'er fo thrall'd, 

But it referv'd fome quantity of choice, 

To ferve in fuch a difference. What devil was't, 

That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman-blind 3 ? 

Eyes without feeling 4 , reeling without fight, 

Ears without hand or eyes, fmelling fans all, 

9 — batten — ] i. e. to grow fat. So, in Clauditti Tiberius Nero, 1607. 
" and for milk 

" I batter" J was with his blood.** 
Bat is an ancient word for incrcafe. Hence the adjccYive batful, fo 
often ufed by Drayton in his Polyo'bion. Steevbns. 

* The hey-day in the blood— J This expreilion occurs in Ford's 'Tit 
Pity Jhe y s a Whore, 1633: 

" ■ muft 

" The hey-day of your luxury be fed 
" Up to a furfeit ?". Steevens. 

* — Senfe, fure, you have, 

Elfi, could you not have motion :] Thefe words, and the following 
lines to the word difference, are found in the quarto, but not in the folio. 
Senfe is fometimes ufed by Shakfpeare for fenfation or fenfual appetite; 
as motion is for the efr'cdt produced by the impulfe of nature. Such, I 
think, is the fignifkation of thefe words here. So, in Meafure for 
Metfure : 

" — {he fpeaks, and 'tis 
" Such fenfe, that my fenfe breeds with it.** 
Again, more appoliteiy in the fame play, where both the words occur t 
** ■ One who never feels 

The wanton ftings and motions of the fenfe" 
So, in Braithwaite's Survey of Hiftories, 16141 Thefe continent re- 
lations will reduce the draggling motions to a more fettled and retired 
harbour.** 

Senfe has already been ufed in this fcene, for finfathn : 

'* That it be proof and bulwark agai'ift fenfe" 
Dr. Warburton for motion fubftituted notion, i. e. intellect. 

Malone. 

3 — at hoodman-blind f] This is, I fuppofe, the fame as blindmans- 
buff. So, in Two lamentable Tragedies in One, the Ones murder of Maflcr 
Beech, &c. 1601 : 

** Pick out men's eyes, and tell them that's the fport 
« Of hood-man blind." Steevens. 

4 Eyes ivithout feeling, &c] 1 his and the three following lin:s are 
•mitted in the folio. Steevens. ' * 

Pa Or 
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Or but a fickly part of one true fenfe 
Could not fo mope 5 . 

O fhame ! where is thy blufh ? Rebellious hell, 
If tiioucanft mutine in a matron's bones 6 , 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire : proclaim no fhame, 
When the compulfive ardour gives the charge ; 
Since froft itfelf as actively doth burn, 
And reafon panders will 7 . 

Queen, O Hamlet, fpcak no more : 
Thou turn'il mine eyes into my very foul ; 
And there I fee fuch black and grained 8 fpots, 
As will not leave their tinct 9 . 

Ham. Nay, but to live 
In the rank fweat of an enfeamed bed 1 ; 
Stew'd in corruption ; honeying, and making love 
Over the naity Itye ; — 

5 Cculd not fo mope] i. e. could not exhibit fuch marks of ftupidity. 
The fame word is ufed in the Tempefi, Sc. ult. 

" And were brought moping hither." Stxivins. 
* —Rebellious hell, 

If thou carfft mutine in a matron's bona,'] So, in Othello s 
<l This hand is moift, my lady ;— 
" Hot, hot, and moift : this hand of yours require* 
£< A fequcfter from liberty, fairing and prayer, 
*« Much caftigation, exercife devout J 
44 For here's a young and fweating devil here, 
M That commonly rebels.' 1 '* 
To mutine, for which the modern editors have fubftituted mutiny^ 
was the ancient term, fignifying to rife in mutiny. So, in Knolles'a 
Hiffory cf the Turks, 1603: "The Janifaries — became wonderfully 
discontented, and began to mutine in diverfe places of the citie." 

Maloni. 

1 — reafon panders will.] So the folio, I think righdy J but the 
reading of the quarto is dcfenfible : 

— reafon pardons will. Joh n son . 
Panders was certainly Shakfpeare's word. So, in Venus and Adonis t 
" When reafon is the bawd to luft's abufc" Malone. 

8 — grained- — ] Dyed in grain. Johnson. 

9 As will not have their tintl.] The quartos read : 

" As will leave there their tinct." Steeven s. 
1 — an enfeam-d bed Thus the quarto, 1604, and the folio. A 
Jater quarto of no authority reads— ircejluous bed. Enfeamed bed, as Dr. 
Johnfon has obferved, is greafy bed. Seam fignifies hogslard. 

Malone. 

In the Book of Haukyng, &c. bl. 1. no date,, we are told that " En- 
fayme of a hauke is t he grece. *' Steeven s. 
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Queen. O, fpeak to me no more ; 
Thefe words like daggers enter in mine ears ; 
No more, fweet Hamlet. 

Ham. A murderer, and a villain : 
A {lave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord : — a vice of kings* : 
A cutpurfe of the empire and the rule ; 
That from a (helf the precious diadem Hole 3 , 
And put it in his pocket ! 

Queen. No more, : * 

Enter GhofL ~; 

Ham. A king of (hreds and patches ♦ :— 
Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 
You heavenly guards ! — What would your gracious figure ? 

Queen. Alas, he's mad. 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy fon to chide 
That, laps'd in time and paflion s , let's go by 
The important ading of your dread command ? 
O, fay! • . . J 

Gboft. Do not forget : This vifitation 
Is but to whet thy almoft .blunted purpofe. 7 "jj 

But, look ! amazement on thy mother fits : 
O, ftep between her and her fighting foul ; 



• » 



Conceit in weakeft bodies ftrongeft works 6 ;. 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham, How is it with you, lady ? 

Queen. Alas, how is't with you I 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 



\ b 



* ""vice of kings ;] A low mimick of kings. The vice is the fool 
a farce ; from whom the modern punch is descended. Johnson, 

3 That from a Jbclf y &c] Ttiis is faid not unmear.i-.gly, buttofliew, 
that the ufurper came not to .he crown by any glorious villainy that 
carried danger with it, but by the low cowardly theft of a common 
pilferer. War bur ton. 

* A king of jhreds a>.d patches ;] This is faid, purfuing the idea of 
the vice of kings. The wee was dreffed as a fool, in a coat of party-co- 
loured patches. Johnson. 

5 — lapsed in time and pajpon, — ] That, having fuffered time, to j(lip 9 
and pajjion to cool, lefs go t Sec. Johnson. 

6 Conceit in iveakeft bodies ftrongeft works ;] Conceit for imagination. 
So, in the Rape of Lucrece : 

•« And the conceited painter wag fo nice,— Maj.cn z. 

P S And 
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And with the incorporal air do hold difcoarfe ? 
Forth at your eyes your fpirits wildly peep ; 
And, as the fleeping foldiers in the alarm, 
Your bedded hair, like life in excrements 7 , 
Starts up, and (lands on end. O gentle fon, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy diltemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look ? 

Ham. On him ! on him ! — Look you, how pale he 
glares ! 

His form and caufe conjoin'd, preaching to Hones, 

Would make them capable 8 . — Do not look upon me ; 

Left, with this piteous a&ion, you convert 

My ftern effects 9 : then what I have to do 

Will want true colour ; tears, perchance, for blood. 

Queen. To whom do you fpeak this ? 

Ham. Do you fee nothing there ? 

Queen. Nothing at all ; yet all, that is, I fee. 

Ham. Nor did /ou nothing hear ? 

Queen. No, nothing, but ourielves. 

Ham. Why, look you there ! look, how it deals away ! 
My father, in his habit as he liv'd ' ! 
Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal ! ■ 

[Exit Ghoft. 



1 —Vtkellfe in excrements,] The hairs arc cxcrcm?ntitious, that is, 
without life or fenfation j ytt thofe very hairs, as if they had life, ftart 
up, &c. Pope. 
So, in Macbeth : 

" The time has been ■ 
*' ■ ■ my fell of hair, 

** Would at a difrral treatife roufe and fir 9 
" As life were /nV." M'alon e. 
8 His form and caufe conjoin d y preaching to Jlones, 

Would make them capable.] Capable here fignifies intelligent J endued 
with undemanding. So, in Kin* Richard III: 
u •■ ■ i ■ ■ ■ — O, "'tis a parlous boy, 
*' Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable." 
We yet ufe capacity in this fenfe. Malon e. 

* My pern crr'ecYs :] Effecls for actions j deeds effctled. Mai. one. 

■ My father) in his habit as he fay /I If the poet means by this <*x- 
prefiion, that his father appeared in his own familiar habit, he has either 
forgot that he had originally introduced him in armour, or muft have meant 
to vary his drefs at this his hft appearance. The difficulty might perhaps 
be a little obviated by pointing the line thus : 1 

My father — /* his habit— as he liv^d. St e evens. 

It has been fuggefted that as is here ufed for as if. It i* frequently 
fo ufed in thefe plays ; but this interpretation does not entirely remove the 
difficulty whicli has been ftated. M alone. 

c i Queen. 
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Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain : 
This bodilefs creation ecftafy 
Is very cunning in*. 

Ham. Ecftafy! 
My pulfc, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful muiick : it is not madnefs, 
That I have utter'd : bring me to the teft, 
And I the matter will re- word; which madnefs 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your foul, 
That not your trefpafs, but my madnefs, fpeaks : 
It will but fkin and film the ulcerous place ; 
Wniles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infe&s unfeen. Confefs yourfelf to heaven ; 
Repent what's paft ; avoid what is to come ; 
And do not fpread the c jmpoll on the weeds *, 
To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue : 
For, in the fatnefs of thefe purfy times, 
Virtue itfelf of vice mult pardon beg ; 
Yea, curb 4 and woo, for leave to do him good. 

Queen. O Hamlet ! thou haft cleft my heart in twain. 

Ham. O, throw away the worier part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good night : but go not to my uncle's bed ; 
AlTume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That monfter, cultom, who all fenfe doth eat 
Of habit's devil, is angel yet in this 5 ; 

a This is the very cuinagr of your brain : 
This bodilefs creation ccfiafy 

Is very cunning in J So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

" Such Jhadoivs are the w=ak brains forgeries." Maloni. 
Ecftafy in this place, and many others, means a temporary alienation 
of mind, a fit. So, in Eliofto Li&dinofo, a novel, by John Hinde y 1606: 
*« — that burfting out of an ecftafy wherein lhe l.ai iong ilood, like one 
beholding Medufa's 'iead, lamenting," ice. Stievens. 

3 —do not fpread the comfofi, &c] Do not, by any new indulgence, 
heighten your former offences. Johnson. 

4 — curb—] That is, bend and truckle. Fr. courber. So, in Pierce 
Ploivman : 

" Then I courbid on my knees," &c. Stievens. 
i That monfter, cuftom, ivbo all fenfe doth eat 

Of babifs devil, is angel yet in tits j J Dr. Thirlby conjectured that " 
Shakfp:are wrote—of habits evil. I incline to think with him j thoUgh 
I have left the text undillurbed. From That monfter to put on, is not in 
the folio. Maloni. 

I think Thirlby*s conjecture wrong, though the fucce Jmg editors have 
followed it } angel and devil arc evidently oppofed. Johnson* 

That 
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That to the ufe of a&ions fair and good * ^ 

He likewife gives a frock, or livery, 

That aptly is put on : Refrain to-night ; 

And that (hall lend a kind of eafinels 

To the next abftinence : the next more eafy ' : 

For ufe almoft can change the ftamp of nature, 

And either curb the devil 7 , or throw him out 

With wondrous potency. Once more, good night ! 

And when you are defirous to be bleft, 

I'll blefling beg of you. — For this fame lord, 

[pointing to Polonius* 
I do repent ; But heaven hath pleas'd it fo, — 
To punifti me with this, and this with me 8 , — 
That I mull be their fcourge and minifter. 
I will beftow him, and will anfwer well 
The death I gave him. So, again, good night ! — 
I muft be cruel, only to be kind : 
Thus bad begins, and worfe remains behind. — 
One word more, good lady 9 . 
Quten. What (hall 1 do ? 

Ham, Not this, by no means, that I bid you do : 
Let the bloat king 1 tempt you again to. bed ; 

«. 

• — the next more eafy: &c] This pafiage, as far *i potency, is 
omitted in the folio. S ieevins. 

7 And either curb the devil, &c] In the quarto, where alone this paf- 
fage is found, fome word was accidentally omitted at the prefs in the line 
before us. The quarto, 1604, reads : 

And either the devil, or throw him out, &c. 
For the infextion of the word curb 1 am anfwcrable. The printer or 
corrector of a later quarto, finding the line nonfenfe, onvtted the word 
either, and fubftituted mafler in its place. The modern editors have 
accepted the fubftituted word, and yet retain either j by which the 
metre is deftroyed. The word omitted in the firft copy was undoubtedly 
a monofs liable. Malone. 

8 To punijh me nvitb this, and this with me,] To punirti me by making 
me the inftrument of this man's death, and to punifli this man by my 
hand. For this, the reading of both the quarto and folio, Sir T. Han- 
mer and the fubfequent editors have fubftituted, 

To pun fh him nvith me, and me with this, Malone. 

9 One ivord mere, &c] This paffage I have reftored from the quartos. 

Steivins. 

" Let the bloat king— ] i. e. the fwollen king. Bloat is the reading of 
the quarto, 1604. The folio reads — the blunt king. Malone. 

This again hints at his intemperance. He had drunk himfelf into a 
dropfy. Blackstom. 

V 

Pinch 
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Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you, his moufe*; 

And let him, for a pair of reechy kifles 3 , 

Or padling in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 

Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That 1 eflentially am not in madnefs, 

But mad in craft 4 . 'Jwere good, you let him know : 

For 



* — his moufe ;] Moufe was once a term of endearment. So, in 
Warner's Alb'w*s England, 1602, b. 2. chap. 10 : 

" God blefs thee, moufe, the bridegroom faid," Sec. 
Again, in the Menachmi, 159$: " Shall I tell thee, Aveet moufe f 
I never look upon thee, but I am quite out of love with my wife." 

Stkfvens. 

This term of endearment is very ancient, being found in A new and 

merry Enterlude, called the Tnal of Treafure, 1567 : 

M My moufe, my nobs, my cony fweete j 

" My hope and joye, my whole delight." Ma lone. 

3 — reechy kifles,] Reechy is fmoky. The author meant to convey 

a coarfe idea, and was not very fcrupulous in his choice of an epithet. 

The fame, however, is applied with greater propriety to the neck 

of a cook- maid in Coriolanus. Again, in Hans Beer-Pot" s lnvifiblt 

Comedy, 1618 : 

« ____ _ fc a! j e h; m g0 

" And warn his face, he look'd fo reechily, 
" Like bacon hanging on the chimney's roof." Steevens. 
Reechy includes, I believe, heat as well as fmoke. The verb to 
reech, which was once common, was certainly a corruption of — to 
reek. In a former paila^e Hamlet has remonftrated with his mother, 
on her living 

" In the rank fweat of an enfeamed bed." Malone.. 

* That J efpntialiy am not in madnefs, 

But mad in craft.-—] The reader will be pleafed to fee Dr. Farmer*! 
extract from the oli quarto Hijior'u of Hambht, of which he had a frag- 
ment only in his polfcfiion. — " It was not without caufe, and juft oc- 
" cafion, that my g-fturcs, countenances, and words, feeme to proceed 
*' from a madman, and that I defire to haue all men efteeme mee wholy 
" depriucd of fenfe and reafjnable underftanding, bycaufe I am well 

allured, that he that hath mad* no confeience to kill his owne brother, 
w (accuftomed to murthers, and allun d with defire of gouernement 
" without controll in his treafons) will not fpare to faue himfelfe with 
" the like crueltie, in the blood and flefli of the loyns of his bro- 
" ther, by him mafifacred : and therefore it is better for me to fayne 
" madnelfe, than to ufe my right fences as nature hath beftowed them 
w upon me. The bright mining clearnes thereof I am forced to hide 
M vnder this fliadow of diflimulation, as the fun doth hir beams under 
*« forae great cloud, when the wether in fummer-time ouercafteth : 
€< the face of a madman ferueth to coucr my gallant countenance, and 
«' the geftures of a fool are fit for me, to the end that, guiding myfelf 
*' wifely therin, I may preferue my life for the Danes and the me- 
* ( mory of my late deceafed father j for that the defire of reuenging 
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For who, that's but a queen, fair, fober, wife. 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib 5 , 
Such dear concernings hide ? who would do fo ? 
No, in defpight of fenfe, and fecrecy, 
Unpeg the bafoet on the houfe's top, 
Let the birds fly 6 ; and, like the famous ape, 
To try conclufions 7 , in the baflcet creep, 
And break your own neck down. 

Queen. Be thou aflur'd, if words be made of breath, 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou haft faid to me. 

Ham. I mult to England 8 ; you know that ? 

Queen. Alack, 1 had forgot ; 'tis fo concluded on. 

« his death is fo ingraven in my heart, that if I dye not fhortly, I 
tf hope to take fuch and fo grrat vengeance, that thiTe countryes fhall 
" for euer fpeake thereof. Neuerthelcfl'e I muft May the time, meanes, 
" and occafion, left by making ouer-great haft, 1 be now the caufe 
« of mine own fodaine mine and ouerthrow, and by that meanes end, • 
" before I beginne to effett my hearts defire : hee that hath to doc 
M with a wickrd, difloyall, cruel), and difcourteous man, muft vfe 
" craft, and politike inuentions, fuch as a fine witte can beft imagine, 
w not to difcouer his ioterprife ; for feeing that by force I cannot erredt 
" my ddire, resfon alloweth me by diflimulation, fubtiltie, and fecret 
" pradYifcs to proceed therein." Steivens. 

5 _ z gib,] So, in Drayton's Epiftle from Elinor Cobbam to Duke 
Humphrey : 

" And call me beldam, gib, wi»:ch, night-mare, trot." 
Gib was a common name for a cat. St e evens. 



Let the birds fy ;] Sir John Suckling, in one of his letters, may 
poffibly allude to the fame ftory : M It is the ftory of the jackanapes 
and the partridges ; thou ftarcft after a beauty till it is loft to thee, and 
then let'ft cut another, and ftareft after that till it is gone too/* 



1 To try conclufions,] i.e. experiments. Steevens. 
See Vol. XIII. p. *5, n. 3. M alone- 

* 1 muft to England j] Shakfpeare does not inform us, how Hamlet 
came to know that he was to be fent to England. Rofcncrantz and 
Guildenftern were made acquainted with the king's intentions for the 
firft time in the very laft fcene } and they do not appear to have had any 
communication with the prince flnce that time. Add to this, that in 
a fubfequent fcene, when the king, after the death of Polonius, informs 
Hamlet he was to go to England, he expreiTes great furprife, as if he 
had not heard any thing of it before.-— This laft, however, may per- 
haps be accounted for, as contributing to his defign of palling for a 
madman. Malon*. 




Warner. 
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Ham. There's letters feal'd' : and my two fchool-fel- 
lows, — 

Whom I will truft, as I will adders fang'd — 

They bear the mandate ; they mull fweep my way, 

And marflial me to knavery : Let it work ; 

For 'tis the fport, to have the engineer 

Hoift * with his own petar: and it mail go hard, 

But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon : O, 'tis moll fweet, 

When in one line two crafts directly meet*. — 

This man mall fet me packing 

I'll lug the guts 3 into the neighbour room : — 

Mother, good night. — Indeed, this counfellor 

Is now moil Hill, moll fecret, and moft grave, 

Who was in life a foolim prating knave. 

Come, fir, to draw toward an end with you 4 : 

Good night, mother. 

{Exeunt federally ; Hamlet dragging in Polonius. - 

9 There's letters fcaVd : Sec] The nine following verfts are added out 
of the old edition. Pope. 

1 —adders fangd,] That is, adders with their fangs, or fcifomus 
teeth, undrawn. It has been the practice of mountebanks to bruit the 
efficacy of their antidotes by playing with vipers, but they firtt difabied 
their fangs. Johnson. 

2 Ho.ji, &c] Ihlji for botfed ; as p:fi for faffed. Steevens. 

* V/ben in one iine two crafts dircclly meet.] Still alluding to a coun- 
termine. M alone. 

J — the guts—] The word guts was not anciently fo ofTenfive to de- 
licacy as it is at prefcnt \ but was ufed by Lylly (who made the frft 
attempt to pjliih our language) in his ferious competitions. So, in 
his Mydas, 1 592 ; " Could not the treafure of Phrygia, nor the tri- 
butes of Greece, nor mountains in the Eaft, whofe guts are gold, fatisfy 
, thy mind ?" In mort, guts was ufed where we now ufe entrails. Stany- 
burji often has it in his traiflation of Virgil, 1582 : 
Pcdloribus Inhiana fpirantia confulit cxta. 
«* She weens her fortune by guts hoate fmoakye to confter." 

Steevens. 

4 Come, fir, t$ draw toward an end with you ;] Shakfpeare has been 
unfortunate in his management of the ftory of this play, the moft ftriking 
circumftances of which arife fo early in its formation, as not to leave him 
room for a conclufioa fuitable to the importance of its beginning. After 
this Jaft interview with the Gboft, the character of Hamlet has loft all its 
couf:QU£jac*. STE*VEU6. 



ACT 
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ACT IV s . SCENE L 



The fame*. 

Enter King, Queen, Rosencrantz, and Guilden- 

stern. 

King. There's matter in thefe fighs ; thefe profound 

heaves 

You mud tranflate : 'tis fit we underftand them : 
Where is your fon ? 

Queen. Bcilow tliis place on us a little while 6 . — 

[to Rof. and Guil. who go out. 
Ah, my good lord 7 , what have I feen to-night? 

King. What, Gertrude ? How does Hamlet ? 

Queen. Mad as the fea, and wind,, when both contend 
Which is the mightier * : In his lawlefs fit, ' 
Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, J rat I a rat I 
And, in this brainifti apprehenfion, kills 
The unfecn good old man. 

King. O heavy deed ! 
It had been fo with us, had we been there : 
His liberty is full of threats to all ; 
To you yourlelf, to us, to every one. 
Alas ! how (hall this bloody deed be anfwer'd ? 
It will be laid to us ; whofe providence 

. • 

5 A8 JV.] This play is printed In the old editions without any 
feparation of the acts. The divifion is modern and arbitrary ; and is 
here not very happy, for the paufe is made at a time when there is 
more continuity of action than in almoft any other of the fcenes. 

Johnson. 

6 Bejloiv this place on us a little tobi/e.] This line is wanting in the 
folio. Stievins. 

7 — try good lord,"] The quartos read— -mine own lord. Steevens. 
* Mad as the fea, and wind, wben both contend ', &c] We have pre* 

cifely the fame image in K. Lear, exprefted with more brevity : 
«« he was met even now, 

W Ai mad at the vex'd Jea." Maiohe. 

Should 
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Should have kept fhort, reftrain'd, and out of haunt 8 , 

This mad young man : but, lb much was our love, 

We would not underRand what was moft fit ; 

But, like the owner of a foul dileafe, 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed 

Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone ? 

Queen. To draw apart the body he hath kilPd : 
O'er wnom his very madnefs, like fome ore 9 , 
Among a mineral of metals bafe, 
Shews ltfelf pure ; he weeps for what is done* 

King. O, Gertrude, come away ! 
The fun no fooner lhall the mountains touch, 
But we will Ihip him hence : and this vile deed 
We muit, with all our majefty and (kill, 
Both countenance and excufe. — Ho ! Guildenftern ! 



Enter Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern. 

Friends both, go join you with fome further aid : 
Hamlet in madnefs hath Polonius (lain, 
And from his mother's clofet hath he dragg'd him : 
Go, feek him out ; fpeak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, hafte in this. 



" Dido and her Sichaeus mall want troops, 
** And all the haunt be ours." 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, book v. chap. 26 : 

And from the fmith of heaven's wife allure the amorous haunt. 1 * 
The place where men affemble, is often poetically called the haunt »f 
men. So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

" We talk here in th- public haunt of men/* Ste evens. 
* — like fome ore,] Shaklpeare feemi to think ore to be or, that is, 
gold. Bafe metals have ore no Left than precious. Johnson. 
He has perhaps ufed ore in the fan.e fenfe in his Rape of Lucrect : 
" When beauty boafted blufties, in dtfpite 
" Virtue would llain that ore with filver white/* 
A mineral Minflieu defines in his Dictionary, 1617, " Any thing 
that grows in n.ines, and contains metals.'' 1 Shakfp.are feems to have 
ufed the word in this fenfe,— for a rude mafs of metals. In Buliokar's 
Englijb Expcfitor, 8vo, 16 16, Mineral is defined, " mettatl, or any thing 
digged out of the earth. 11 Ma lone. 

Minerah are mines. So, in The Golden Remains of Hales of Eton, 
1693, p. 34, Controverfies of the times, " like fpirits in the minerals, 
with all their labour, nothing is done.'* Stkxvxni. 



[Exeunt Rof. and Guil. 




Come, 
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Come, Gertrude, we'll call up our wifeft friends ; 

And let them know, both what we mean to do, 

And what's untimely done : fo viperous flander 1 ,— 

Whofe whifper o'er the world's diameter, 

As level as the cannon to his blank, 

Tranfports his poifon'd mot, — may mifs our name, 

And hit the woundlefs air 1 . — O, come away ! 

My foul is full of difcord, and difmay, [Exeunt. 

SCENE IL 



Another Rcom in the fame. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. — Safely ftowM,— [Rof. Isi V. within. Hamlet! 
lord Hamlet!] But foft 3 , — what noife ? who calls on 
Hamlet ? O, here they come. 

Enter 

1 — fo viperous flander, &c-] Neither thefe wordi, nor the fallowing 
three lines and an half, are in the folio. In the quarto, 1604, and all 
the fubfequent quartos, the paflage (lands thus t 

— And what's untimely done. 

Whofe whifper o'er she world's diameter, Sec. 
the compofitor having omitted the latter part of the firft line, as in 
a former fcene ; (fee p. 294, n. 4 ) Mr. Theobald fupplied the lacuna 
fcy reading^-Fw haply flander, &c. So appears to me to fuit the context 
better 5 for thefe lines are rather in appofnion with thofe immediately 
preceding, than an illation from them. Mr. Mafon, I find, has made 
the fame obfervation. 

Shakfpeare, as Theobald has obferved, again expatiates on the difFufive 
power of flander, \n Cymbeline t 

« No, 'lis flander-, 

** Whofe edge is iharpe r than the fword, whofe tongue 

" Out-venoms ail the worms of Nile, whofe breath 

tf Rides on the porting winds, and doth bely 

*' All corners of the world." M alone. 
* — the woundlefs air.] So, in a former fcene : 

" It is as tU air invulnerable" Ma lone. 
3 — But foft,] I have added thefe two words from the quartos. 

Steevens. 

The folio reads : 
Ham. Safely ftow'd. 

Rof. 8cc. within. Hamlet ! lord Hamlet. 
Bam. What noife, Ac. 

In 
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Enter Rosencr'antz, and Guildenstern. 

Rof. What have you done, my lord, with the dead body? 
Ham* Compounded it with dull 4 , whereto 'tis kin. 
Rnf. Tell us where 'tis \ that we may take it hence, 
And bear it to the chapel. 
Ham. Do not believe it. 
Rof. Believe what ? 

Ham. That J can keep your counfel, and not mine own. 
Beiides, to be demanded of a ipunge ! — what replication 
fhould be made by the Ton of a king ? 

Rof. Take you me for a fpunge, my lord ? 

Ham. Ay, fir; that foaks up the king's countenance, 
his rewards, his authorities. Bat fu<*h ofiicers do the 
king beft fervice in tne end: He keeps them, like an 
ape 5 , in the corner of his jaw; firlt mouth'd, to be 

i 

In the quarto, 1604, the fpeech ftands thus : 

Ham. Safely ftgw'd ; but fort, what noife ? who call; on Hamlet ? See. 

I have therefore printed Hamlet's fpeech unbroken, and infertcd that 
of Rofencrantz, Sec. from the folio, before the words, but foft, tec. 
In the modern editions Hamlet is made to take notice of the noife made 
by the Courtiers, before he has heard it. Malone. 

4 Compounded it with duft,—] So in K. Hetty IV* P. U* 
" Only compound me with forgotten dujt." 

Again, in our poet's 71ft Sonnet $ 

M When I perhaps compounded am with clay."* Maloni. 

i — like an tape,] The quarto has apple, which is generally followed* 
The folio has ape, which Hanmer has received, and illuftrated with the 
following note. 

" It is the way of monkeys in eating, to throw that part of their 
u food, which they take up ftrit, into a pouch they are provided .with on 
" the fide of their jaw, and there they keep it, till they have done with 
" the reft." Johnson. 

Surely this mould be " like an ape an apple." Farmer. 

The reading of the folio, like an ape. I believe to be the true one, be- 
caufe Shakfpcare has the fame phrafeology in many other places. The 
word ape refers to the king, nOt to his courtiers. He keeps them, like an 
ape, in the corner of bis jaw, Sec. means, he keeps them, as an ape 
keeps food, in the corner of his jaw, Sec. So, in K. Henry IV. P. I. 
rt — your chamber-lie breeds fleas like a loach j" i. e. as faft as a loach 
breeds loaches. Again, in K. Lear : " They flatter' d me like a dog?* 
i. e. «a dog fawns upon and flatters bis tnojler. 

That the particular food in Shakfpcare's contemplation was an apple, 
may be inferred from the following pallage in 'the Captain, by Beaumont 
and Fletcher : 

■ • * 

« And 
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laft fwallow'd : When he needs what you have glean 'd, 
it is but fqueezing you,, and, fpunge, you mall be dry 
again. 

Rof. I underftand you not, my lord. 
Ham. I am glad of it : A knavifh fpeech fleeps in a 
fbolilh ear 6 . 

Rtf. My lord, you muft tell us where the body is, and 
go with us to the king. 

Ham. The body is with the king 7 , but the king is not 
with the body. The king is a thing — 

Guil. A thing, my lord ? 

Ham. Of nothing 8 : bring me to him. Hide fox, and 
all after*. [Exit. 



«* And lie, and kifs my hand unto my miftrefs, 
M As often as an ape does for an apple." 
I cannot approve of Dr. Faimer's reading. Had our poet meant to in- 
troduce both the ape and rhe apple, he would, I think, have written not 
like, but m ai an a pe an apple.** 

The two inftances above quoted mew that any emendation is un- 
neceflary. The reading of the quarto is, however, defenfible. 

Maloni. 

* A kna'vijb fpeecb Jleeps in a foolijb ear.] This, if I miftake not, it 
• proverbial fentence. Ma lone. 

7 The body is with the king*— ] This anfwer I do not comprehend. 
Perhaps it mould be, The body is not with the king, for the king is not 
with the body. Johnson. 

Perhaps it may mean this. The body is in the king's houfe, (i. e. 
the prefent king's,) yet the king (t. e. he who mould have been king) 
is not with the body. Intimating that the ufurper is here, the true 
king in a brtter place. Or it may mean, — the guilt of the murder lies 
with the king, but the king is not where the body lies. The aftVfted ob- 
fcuritv of Hamlet muft excufc fo many attempts to procure fomething 
like a meaning. St e evens. 

8 Of nothing : — ^ So, in The Spanijh Tragedy : 

** In (roth* my lord, it is a thing of nothing." 
And, in one of Harvey's letters, " a lilly bug-beare, a forry puffe of 
winde, a thing of nothing." Farmer. 

So, in Decker's Maicb me in London, 1631 : 
** At what dolt thou laugh ? 
*' At a thing of nothing ; at thee." 
Again, in Ben Jonlon's Magnetic Lady t 

«« A toy, a thing of nothing." Steevens. 
Mr. Steevens has given here many parallelifms ; but the origin of all is 
to be look'd for, I believe, in the 144th Plalm, ver. 5 : M Man is like 
a thing of nought." The book of Common Prayer, and the tranflation 
of the bible into Englilh, furnifhed our old writers with many forms of 
expreflion, fomc of which are ftill inufe. Whailiy. 
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SCENE III, 

Another Room in the fume. 

Enter King, attended. 

King. I have fent to feck him, and to find the t>ody* 
How dangerous is it, that this man goes loofe ? 
Yet mult not we put the Itrong law on him : 
He's lov'd of the diltrafted multitude, 
Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes ; 
And, where 'tis fo, tne offender's fcourge is weigh'd, 
But never the offence. To bear all fmooth and even, 
This hidden fending him away muft feem 
Deliberate paufe : Difeafes, defperate grown, 
By defperate appliance are reliev'd. 

Enter Ros encran tz* 

Or not at all. — How now? what hath befallen ? 

Rof. Where tne de~d body is beitow'd, my lord, 
We cannot get from him. 

King. But where is he i 

Rof. Without, my lord; guarded, to know your plea- 
fure. 

King. Bring him before us. 

Roj. Ho, Guiidenltern ! bring in my lord. 

. Enter Hamlet, and Guildenstern. 

King. Now, Hamlet* where 's Polonius } 
Ham. At fuppen 

9 JJUe fox, Sec] There Is a play among children called, Hide fox 9 
snd all after. Han me r. 

The fa.ne fport is alluded to in Decker": Satiromaft'uC t " — * our un- 
handfome faced poet docs play at bo-peep wich your grace, and cries 
p— All bid, asfoysdo." 

This paflage is wot in the quarto. Stexveks. 

King, 
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King. At flipper ? Where ? • 

Ham Not where he eats, but where he is eaten : a cer- 
tain convocation of poliiid; worms are e'en at him. Your 
worm is ycur only emperor for diet: we fat all creatures 
eife, to fat us ; and we fat ourfelves for maggots : Your 
fat king, and your lean beggar, is but variable iervice ; 
two dilncs, but to one table ; that's the end. 

King. Alas, alas 1 1 

Ham. A man may fi(h with the wo-m that hath eat of a 
king ; and cat of the hTn that hath fed of that worm. 

King. What dolt thou mean by tins ? 

ham. Nothing, but to fhew you how a king may go a 
progrefs through the guts of a beggar. 

King. Where is Polonius ? 

Bam. In heaven ; fent thither to fee : if your rr.ef- 
fenger find him not there, feck him i' the other place 
yourftlf. But, indeed, if you find him not within this 
month, you (hall nofe him as you go up the flairs into 
the lobby. 

King. Go fcek him there. [to fome Attendants. 

ham. He will ftay till you ccme. 

King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine e 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou haft done, — mull fend thee hence 
With firy quickrieli a : Therefore, prepare thyfelf; 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help 3 , 
The aflbciatcs tend, and every thing is bent 
For England. 

Ham. For England ? 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good. 

King. So is it, if thou knew'ft our purpofes. 
Ham. I fee a cherub, that fees them. — But, come ; for 
England ! — Farewel, dear mother. 
King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 

Ham. My mother : Father and mother is man and wife; 
man and wife is one flelh ; and fo, my mother. Come, for 
England. [Exit. 

1 Alas, alas!] This fpeech, and the following, arc omitted in the 

folio. STE EVENS. 

* With firy quicknefs :] Thefe words are not in the quartos. 

Stexvxns. 

» —tbetvtnd at help,] I fuppnfe it fliruld be read, 

« lb* hrk is rtady, and the *iv\nd at helm. Johnson. 

King. 
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King. Follow him at foot : tempt him with fpeed aboard; 
Delay it not, I'll have him hence to-night : 
Away ; for every thing is ieal'd and done 
That elfe leans on the affair: Pray .you, maki hale. 

[Exeunt Rof. and Guil. 
And, England, if my love thou hold'it at aught, 
( As my great power thereof may give thee lenfe ; 
Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 
After the Daniili tvvord, and thy free awe 
Pays homage to us,) thou may'it not coldly fet 
Our fovereign proccfo* ; which imports at full, 
By letters conjuring to that eifecl 5 , 
The prefent death of Hamlet. Do it, England ; 

4- — tkou may*f) not coldly fct 

Our fovereign procefs ;] Our poet has here, I think, as in many 
other places, uted an eil-ptical expreflbn : «* thou rnay'lt not coldly fet by 
our fovereign procc fs $ " thou may ft nor fet little by it, or eftimate it 
lightly. " To fet by, Cole re-iders in hi;, Diet. 1679, by afiimo. " To 
fet little by," he interprets parvi-facio. Sec m.i.iy other inftances of 
limilar ellipfes, in Vol XIII. p. 152, n. 3. Malone. 
i By letters conjuring-—] Thus the folio. The quarto reads, 

" By letters congruing. Steivens. 
The reading of the folio may derive fomc fupport from the following 
paflage in The Hyflory of Hamblet, bl. let. — " rulcing the king of Eng- 
land minifter of his malTacring relolution j to whom he purpoled to /end 
him, [HamUt,] and by letters defire him to put him to death." So alfo, 
by a fubf quent line : 

" Ham. Wilt thou know the effec*t of what I wrote ? 
u Hor. Ay, good my lord. 

" Ham. An earneft conjuration from the king,'* &c. s - 
The circurnftanceft mentioned as inducing the ki ig to fend the prince 
to England, rather than elfewhere, are likewile found in The Hyjtory 
of Hamblet. 

Effecl was formerly ufed for ael or deed, fimply, ard is fo ufed in the 
line before us. So, in Leo's Hiftorie of Africa, translated by Pory, folio, 
1600, n. 253 : " Three daies aftbr this effecl, there came to us a Zuum, 
that is, a ca^caine," Sec. See alfo fupra, p 322. n. 9. 

The verb to corjure (in the fe-ie of to fupplicate,) was formerly ao 
cented on the firft tytiabie. So, in Macbeth : 

u I objure you, by that which you profefs, 
U Howe'er you come to know it, anfwer me i n 
• Again, i-; K. John : 

" 1 co jure thee but flowly j run more faft." 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 

" I co, jure thee, by Rofm'ne's bright eyes", — • 
Again, i: Meafure for Mcafure : 

« O Prince, I conjure thee, as thou belicv'ft, 1 ' fee. 

Malone. 

* 

For 
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53 6 HAMLET, 

J or like the he&ick in my blcod he rages 6 , 
And thou mull cure me : 'I ill I know 'tis done, 
Howe'er my haps, my joys will ne'er begin 7 . 



SCENE IV. ; 

A Plain in Denmark. 
Enter Fortinbras, and Forces, marching. 

* 

For. Go, captain, from me greet the Danifh king ; 
Tell him, that, by his licence, Fortinbras 
Craves 8 the conveyance of a prom is 'd march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 
If that his majefty would aught with us, 
We (hall exprcls our duty in his eye, 
And let him know fe. 

Cap, I will do't, my lord. 

For. Go foftly on. [Exeunt Fortinbras and Forces. 

* 

Enter Hamlet, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, ^fr. 

Ham. Good fir 9 , whofe powers are thefe? 
Cap. They are of Norway, fir. 
Ham. How purpos'd, fir, 1 pray you ? 
Cap. Againil fome part of Poland. 

6 — like tbe beEiick, in my blood be rages,] So, \n Love's Labour" s Loft : 

" I would forget her, but a fever, file, 
*' Reigns in my blood.'* M A lone. 

7 Haive* er my baps, my joys will nfer begin.] i. e. (as Dr. John- 
fon obfeives,) M till I know 'tis done, 1 /hall be miferable, whatever 
befall me." 

This is the reading of the quarto. The folio, for the fake of rhyme, 
reads : 

u Howe'er my haps, my joys were ne'er begun.** 
But this, I think, the poet could not have written. The king is fp<°ak- 
ing of the future time. To fay, till I fball be informed that a certain 
a& bas been done, Whatever may befall me, my joys never bad a btgin- 
jiing, is furely nonfenfe. Malone. 

8 Craves] Thus the quartos. The folio— claims. Steevens. 

5 Good fir, &c.l The remaining part of this fcene is omitted in the 
folios. 

Ham* 
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Ham. Who commands them, fir? 

Cap. The nephew to old Norway, Fortinbras. 

Ham. Goes it againft the main of Poland, fir, 
Or for fome frontier? . . 

Cap. Truly to fpeak, and with no addition, . j \\ 
We go to gain a little patch of ground, ' . . .. 

That hath in it no profit but the name . y , 0 ,« fc 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not form it | . • T. 
Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole,- , , \ , 

A ranker rate, mould it be fold in fee. . .. ' 1 C\ 

Ham. Why, then the Polack never will defend itw . ;.. If 

Cap. Yes, 'tis already garrifon'd. k \ 

Ha n. Two thoufand fouls, and twenty *houfand ducats* ' 
Will not debate the. queftion of this ttraw w j ( 
This is the impolthume of much wealth, and peaces 
That inward breaks, and (hews no caufe without 
Why the man dies. — I humbly thank you, fir. 

Cap. Godbewi'you, fir. •. - [£*7/ Captain. 

Rof. WiiPt pleaie you go, my lord ? 

Ham. I will be with you ftraight. Go a little Wore. 

[Exeunt Rof. and the reft. 
How all occaftons do inform againlt me, 
And fpur my dull revenge I What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market qf his time 
Be but to fleep, and feed ? a bead, no more. 
Sure, he, that made us with fuch large difcourfe*, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reafon r 
To full in us unus'd. Now, whether it' be 
Beflial oblivion, or fome craven fcruple 3 \ 
Of thinking too precifely on the event,-^ 
A thought, which, quarter'd, hath but one part wifdoitt, 
And, ever, three parts coward,— I do not know 
Why yet I live to fay, This thing's to do ; 
Sith 1 have caufe, and will, and ftrength, and means, 
To do't. Examples, grofs as earth, exhort me 2 
Witnefs, this army, of fuch mafs, and charge, ~ 1 

v .» 

1 chief gwd, and market of his time, £tc] If hi* higheft good, and 

reviewing the paft) and J ar,ticipating the future/ Johnson. * ' 
3 _ f me craven f & *f k** \ Some cowardly ferule. Malone* 

. Vol. XIV. Q Lei 
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HAMLET, 

I ed by a delicate and tender prince ; 

V. hofe fpirit, with divine ambition puffM, 

M ikes mouths at the invifible event ; 

Expofing what is mortal, and unfure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 

Even for an egg- (hell. Rightly to be great, 

Is, not to ftir without great argument 4 ; 

But greatly to find quarrel in a it raw, 

When honour's at the (lake. How ftand I then, 

That have a father kill'd, a mother (lain'd, 

Excitements of my reafon, and my blood s f 

And let all fleep ? while, to my mame, I fee 

The imminent death of twenty thoufand men, 

That, for a fantafy, and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds ; fight for a plot 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the caufe, 

Which is not tomb enough, and continent 6 , 

To hide the flain T — O, from this time forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! [Exit. 



SCENE V. 

■ * 
Elfinore. J Room in the Cajilt* 

Enter Queen, and Horatio* 

£>useH. — I will not fpeak with her. 
Hor. She is importunate : indeed, diltrafl ; 
Her mood will needs be pity'd. 

* • 

4 — Rightly to be great, 

Is, not to fiir without, &c] The fentimcnt of Shakfpcarc is partly 
]uft, and partly romanttclc 

- Rightly to be great, 
Is not to ftir. without great argument } . 
U txa&ly phtlofophical. ' 

But greatly to find quarrel in a ftraxv, 
When honour i at the flake, 
U the idea of a modern hero. But then, fay; he, honour is an argument, 
or fubjeSf of debate, fufficiently great, and when honour is at (lake, we 
muft find caufe of quarrel in a Jlraxu* Johnson. 

' txatemeuts of my reafon, and my blood,} Provocations which excite 
both my reafon and my pafhons to vengeance. Johnson. 

« — continent,] Continent, in our author, means -that which cowprO. 
bends or enclofes. So, in King Lear : 

•« JUyi } our concealing continents." Steevjni. , 
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Queen. What would flic have ? 

Hor. She fpeaks much of her father; fays, fhe hears, 
There's tricks i' the world ; and hems, and beats her 
heart ; 

Spurns envioufly at ftraws 7 ; fpeaks things in doubt, 
That carry but half fenfc : her fpeech is nothing. 
Yet the unmaped ofe of it doth move 
The hearers to coileclion 8 ; they aim at it 9 , 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 
Which, as her winks, and nods, and geitures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think, there might be thought, 
Though nothing fure, yet much unhappily*. 

Queen. 'Twere good, fhe were fpoken with*; for fh* 
.may itrew 

Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds : 

7 Spurns envioufly at firaivs ;] Envy is mucJt oftener put by our poet 
(and thofe of his time) for direct aver/ion, than for malignity conceived at 
the fight of another's excellence or happinefs. 

So, in King Henry Vlll* 

M You turn the gmd we offer into envy,** 

Again, in God's Revenge againjf Murder, 1621, Hifi. VI.— " She 
loves the memory or" Sypontus, and envies and detefts that of her two 
hufbands." Steevins. 

8 — 10 collection j] i. e. to deduce ctfnfequences from fuch premifci. 
So, in Cymheline, Scene the laft : 

«« . whofe containing 

«< Is fo from fenfe to hardnefs, that I can 
« Make no coileclion of it." 
See the note on this paflT.ige. Steevens. 

9 — they aim at it,] The quartos read^they JdU'tt at it. To aim is 
to guefs. Steevens. 

1 Though nothing fure, yet thucb unhappily.] i» e. though her meaning 
cannot be certainly collected, yet there U enough to put a mifchievous in- 
terpretation to it. W/lBVtTO». 

That unhappy once fignified mifihievttti, may be known from P. Hol- 
land's tranflation of Pliny's Nat. Hifi. b. 19. ch. 7. " — the flirewd and 
• unbappie foules, which lie upon the lands, and eat up the fe«d new* 
fowne." We ft ill ufe unlucky in the lame fenfc. Steevens. 

* "Twere go$d, Jhtioere fpoken with }] Thefe lines are given to the 
Queen in the folio, and to Horatio in the quarto. John son. 

I think the two firft lines of Horatio's fpeech, [*Twere good, &c. J 
belong to him ; the reft to the queen. Blackstoni. 

In the quarto, the Queen, Horatio, and a Gentleman, enter at the be- 
ginning of this fcene. The two fpeeches, ** She is importunate,** See. 
and " She fpeaks much of her father,'* Sec are there given to the 
Gentleman, and the line now before us, as well as the two following, to 
Horatio : the remainder of this fpeech t» the queen. I think it probable 
that the regulation propofed by Sir W. Blackftone was thai intended 
_by Shakipearc. Ma lone. 

CLa Let 
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3<o .HAM L E T, 

Let her come in. [Exit Horatio. 

To my fick ioul, as fin's true nature is, 

Each toy feems prologue to ibme great amif* 3 : 

•60 ;u!l of artlefs jcaloufy is guilt, 

It fpills itfelf, in fearing to be fpilt. 

Re-enter Ho r a t i o, with Ophelia. 

Opb, Where is the beauteous majefty of Denmark ? 
Queen. How now, Ophelia? 
0/£. Ho*w fbould 1 your true love knenxj 4 
From another one f 
By bis cockle bat, and Jiaff, 

And bis fandal /boon 5 , n gingj. 
Queen. Alas, fweet lady, what imports this fong f 
Ofb. Say you ? nay, pray you, mark. 

He is dead Ana gone, lacy, [fings. 
Me is dead and gone ; 

3 — to fome great amifs}] Shakfpeare is not Angular in his ufe of this 
word as a lubftantive. So, in the Arraignment of Paris, X5S4: 

M Gracious forbe arers or* this world's amtfs." 
Again, in Lilly's W\man in the Moon> 1597 : 

<€ Pale be my looks, to witi el's my amift." Steevens. 
"Each toy is, each tiiflf. Malone. 

4 How fbculd I your true /we, ice] There is no part of this play, In 
its reprefentation on the ftag- , more pathetick than this fcene 5 which, 
I fuppofe, proceeds from the utter ir.fei. Ability Ophelia hao to her 
own misfortunes. 

A great fenfibility, or none at all, feems to produce the fame effe£L 
In the latter the audience fupply what me wants, and with the former 
they fympathi*e. Sir J. Reynolds. 

5' By bis cockle hat, and fiaff. 

And bis fandal Jboon.] This is the def:ription of a pilgrim. While 
this kind of .devotion was in favour, Love-intrigues were carried on under 
that malic. Hence the old ballads and novels made pilgrimages the 
fubje&s of their plots. The cockle- (hell hat was one of the eiTential 
badges of this vocation : for the chief places of devotion being beyond 
fea, or on the coafts, the pilgrims were accuftomed to put cockle-fnclls 
upon their hats, to denote the intention or performance of their devotion. 

Warburton. 

So, in Greene* s Never too late, 1616 : 
" A hat of ftraw like to a fwain, 
<« Shelter for the fun and rain, 
" With a fcalLp-jbell before," tec* 
Again, in The Old Wives Tale, by George Pcele, 1595: "I will 
jiv« thee a Palmer's Jlafft of yvorie, and a fcallop-JUll of beaten gold.*' 

Steevens. 

At 
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> 

At bis bead a grafs-greet: turf, 
At bis beds a jlone. 

O, ho ! 

Queen. Nay, but Ophelia,— 
Oj>b. Pray you, mark. 

White bis jhroud as tbt mountain fnoiv, [fmg*. 

» 

Enter King. 

Queen. Alas, look here, my lord, 
Oph. Larded all tvitb faucet fionuers 6 ; 

Which beivept to the gra ve did not go, 
With true-love fboivers. 
King. How do you, pretty lady ? 

Opb. Well, God 'ield you 7 ! They fay, the owl was a 
baker's daughter 8 . Lord, we know what we are, but 
know not what we may be. God be at your table 1 

King. Conceit upon her father. 

Opb. Pray, let us have no words of this ; but when they • 
a fit you, what it means, fay you this : 

To-morrow is Saint Valentine 1 s day 9 , 
All in the morning betime, 

" And 

6 Larded all tvitb fweet fiowert }] The expreflion is taken from 
cookery. Johnson. 

7 Well, God'ield you /] i.e. Heaven reward you ! So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra : 

Tend me to-night two hours, I alk no more, 
" And the Gads yield ycu for't l M 
So Sir John Grey, in a letter in Alhmolc's Appendix to his Account 
of the Garter, Numb. 46 : " The king of his gracious lordflVipe, God 
yeld him, hafe chofen me to be owne of his brethrene of the knyghti of 
the garter." Theobald. 

8 — the wwl was a bakers daughter.] This was a metamorphofis of 
the common people, arifing from the mealy appearance of the owl's fea- 
thers, and her guarding the bread from mice. War bur ton. 

To guard the bread from mice, is rather the office of a cat than an 
cwl. In barns and granaries, indeed, the fervices of the <rwl are (till 
acknowledged. This was, however, no metamorpbojis of the common 
people, but a legendary "ftory, which both Dr. Johnfon and myfelf have 
read, yet in what book at leaft 1 cannot recollect.— Our Saviour being re- 
fufed bread by the daughter cf a baker, is described as punifhing her by 
turning her into an owl. St e evens. 

9 Saint Valentine's day,] There is a rural tradition that about this 
time of year birds choofe their mates. Bourne in his Antiquities of the 
Common People, obferves, that u it is a ceremony never omitted among 

<U the 
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And I a maid at your window, 

^ To be your Valentine : 
Then up be rofe, and donn'd his cloatbs* , 

And dupp'd the chamber door * ; 
Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Newr departed more. 
King. Pretty Ophelia ! 

Opb. Indeed, without an oath, I'll make an end oii't. 

By Gis, and by Saint Charity*, 
Alack* and fie for Jhame i 

the vulgar, to dr3w lots, which they term Valentines, on the eve before 
Valentine. day. The names of a ft led* number of one fex are by an 
t qual number of the other put into fome vefTel j and after that every one 
diaws a name, which for the prcfent is called their Valentine, and is alfo 
look'd upon as a good omen of their being man arfd wife afterwards*** 
Mr. Brand adds, that he has " fearched the Legend of St. Valentine, 
LmH thinks there is no occurrence in his life, that could have given rife to 
Lhis ceremony*** Malone. 

1 — donnM his chat Is,) To don, is to do on, to put on, as doff is 
Xo do off, put ofl". Stikvekj. 

2 And dupp'd the chamber-door j] To dup, is to do up j to lift the 
larch. It were eafy to write, And op'd— -. Johnson* 

To dup, was a common contraction of to do up. So, in Damon and 
Pythias, 1 582 j " — the porters are drunk \ wiii they not dup the gate 
to-day ?** - * 

Lord Surrey, in his tranflation of the fecond /Eric id, renders Pan* 
durtttr porta, t( The gates caft up, we hTued out to play.** The phrafe 
leems to have been adopted either from doing up the latch, or drawing up 
the portcullis. 

It appears from Martin Mark-aWt Apologie to the Bel-man of London f 
«6io, that in the cant of gypfies, &c. Dup the gigger, fignified to open 
tie doore. Steevens. 

* By Gis, and by Saint Charity,] Saint Charity is- a known faint among 
the .Roman Catholics. Spenfer mentions her, Eclog. V. 255 : 

« Ah dear lord, and fweet Saint Charity /" 
2 find, by Cijfe, ufed as an adjuration, both by Gafcoigne in his Poems, 
by Prefton in his Cambyfes, and in AT. Edward III. 1599 : 

*' By Gis, fair lords, ere many daies be paft,** tec. Steevens. 

In the icene between the bailard Faulconbridge and the friers and 
nunne in the firft part of *The trouhlejome Staigne of King John, (edit. 
1779, P« 4 5^> &c 0 tne nunne fwears by Git, and the friers pray to 
Saint JVitboId, {another obfolete faint mentioned in K. Lear, At\ III.) 
and adjure him by Saint Charitie to hear them. Blacks tone. 

By Gjj— There is not the leaft mention of any faint whofe name cor- 
refponds with this, either in the, Roman Calendar, the fervice in Ufum 
Sarum, or in the Benediclionary of Birtiop Athclwold. I believe the 
word to be only a corrupted abbreviation of Jefus, the letters J. H. S. 
being anciently all that was fet down to denote that iacrcd name, ©n 
altars, the covers of books, *c* Ridley. 

• 

Young 
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Young men will do't, if they come toU ; 

By cocA+, they are to blame, 
£>uotb Jhe, before you tumbled me, 
Tou promts' d me to <wed : 

[He anfwersh] 
So would I ha done, by yonder fun* 
An thou badft not come to my bed* 
King. How long hath fhe been thus ? . 
Opb. i hope, all will be well. We muft he patient:- 
but I cannot choofe but weep, to think, they fhould lay 
him i' the cold ground : My brother (hall know of it, and 
fo I thanlc you For your good counfel. Come, my coach 1 
Good night, ladies 6 ; good night, fweet ladies: good 
night, good night. . [Exit. 

King. Follow her clofe; give her good watch, 1 pray 
you. [Exit Horatio. 

O ! this is the poifon of deep grief; it (prings 
All from her father's death : And now behold, O Gertrude, 
Gertrude, 

When fortowj come, they come not fingle fpies, 

But in battalions ! Firft, her father flain ; 

Next, your fon gone ; and he moil violent author 

Of his own juft remove : The people muddy'd, 

Thick and unwholefome in their thoughts, and whiipers, 

For good Polonius* death ; and we have done but greenly 7 , • 

Ia hugger-mugger to enter him * : Poor Ophelia 

* . • * • • • 

• Divided 

♦ By r*A,— ] Thit \% likewise a, corruption or* the Acred name. 
Many inftance* of it arc given in a note at the beginning of the filth 
Ac"t of the Second Part of K* Henry IV. St«*vkns. 

* He anftvers,} Thefe words I, have added from the quartos. 

Stkevens. 

6 Come, my coach! G>>o4 night, Udki\\ In Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
1590, Zabina in her frenzy ufes the fame exprefiion : " Hell, make 
ready my coach* my chair, my jewels I come, I come" Maioni. 

1 — but greenly,] But unjkilfully j with greennejt ; that is, without 
maturity of j udgme n t . Johnson. 

8 In hugger-mugger to enter bim ] All the modern editions that 
I; have conlulted, give it, 

Jn private to enter him j— — ■ 
That the words now replaced are better,' I do not undertake to prove j it' 
is fufficient that they are Shakfpeare's : if phrafeology is to be changed a» 
words grow uncouth by difofe, or grofs by vulgarity, the hiftory of every 
language will ,be loll : we fljall no longer have the words of any author ; 
and, as thefe alterations will be often unflcilfully made, wc ihall in time 
tavc very Utile of his meaning. Johksow. 

Om 
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Dividrd from herfelf, and her fair judgment; 
Without the which we are pictures, or mere bealts. 
Lait, and as much containing as ail thefe, 
Her brother is in fecret come from France : 
Feeds on his wonder 9 , keeps himfelf in clouds, 
And wants not buzzers to infedl his ear 
With peftilent fpeeches of his father's death ; 
Wherein neceflity, of matter beggar'd 1 , 
Wiil nothing ftick our perfon to arraign 
In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, 
Like to a murdering-piece 2 , in many places 
Gives me fuperfluous death ! [A ncife nxithln: 

i^ueen. Alack ! what noife is this 3 ? 

On this juft obfervntion I ground the reftoration of a grofs and un- 
pitafwg word in a preceding paflage, for which Mr. Pope fubftituted 
g>can. See p. 275, n. 3, The alteration m the prefent inftance was 
made by the fame editor. Malon* • 



» 




lgton's Arkjio 
" So- that it might be done in hugger- mugger. V 
It appears from Greene's" Gfundwtrk of Coney catching, 1592, that 
to bigger, was io lurk about. Stievins. 

The meaning of th'e erprefilon is afcertained by Florio's Italian Dic- 
tionary, 159*8 : «' Dinafcofo, Secretly, hiddenly, in bugger-mugger." 

j W ' •• -Ji . : *. Maloni. 

9 Feeds on bis wonder,— ] The folio reads— Keeps on bis wonder,—. 
The quarto,— Feeds on this wonder. — Thus the true reading is picked out 
from between them. Hanmer reads unncceflarily, — Feeds on bis anger. 

% j Johnson. 

1 JVbereln neceflity, &o] JVberein, that is, in wb'tcb peftilent Jpeechesp 
necejfuy, or, the obligation of an accufer to Effort bis charge, will nothing 
flick, &c. Johnson. c 

2 Like to a murdering-piece, &c] Dr. Warburton thought that by 
a murdering-piece was meant " fuch a piece as aflaflins ufe, with many 
barrels'" j and Mr. Steevens conceived, that this explanation was juftified 
by the following palfage in The Double Marriage of B. and Fletcher ; 

" And, like a murdering piece, aims not at one, ... , 

" But all that ftand within th* dangerous level." 
But Dr. Warburton was certainly miftaken. A murdering-piece 



the Tpccific term in Shakfpeare's time, for a piece of ordnance, or fmall^ 
cannon. The word is found in Coles's Latin Dictionary, 16.70., arid 
rendered, M tcrtr.tr.tum murale." • . . ., • 

The fmall cannon, which are, or were, ufed in the forecaftle, half-, 
deck, or fteerage of a (hip of war, were within this century called mur^ 
dering-pieces. Malone. , 

j J AH &c] This fpeech of the Queen is omitte^ in die : quartos. , / 
. j . p Enter 
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Enter a Gentleman. 

King. Attend. Where are my Switzers* ? Let them 
guard the door : 
What is the matter ? 

Gen. Save yourfelf, my lord ; 
The ocean, over-peering of his lift 4 , 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous hade. 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'er-bears your officers ? The rabble call him, lord ; 
And, as the world were now but to begin, 
Antiquity forgot, cuftom not known, 
The ratifiers and props of every word 5 , < 

« • 

• Where are my Switzcrs ?] I have obferved in msny of our old plays\ 
that the guards attendant on kings are calhd Switzers, and that without 
any regard to the country where the fcene is laid. Rh,d. 

The n-afon is, beciufe the Swifs in the time of our poet, as at prefent, 
were hired to fight the battles of other nations. So, in Name's CbrijPt 
Teares over Jerufc'ftn, 4to. I5C4: " Law, logicke, and the Switxcrs, 
may be hired to fight for any body." Ma lone. 

4 tbt ocean ever -peering of lis lift,] Lift, in this place, fignifles boun* 
dary, i. e. the more. So, in K. Henry IV. P. I. : 
«< The very lift, the very utmolt bound 
" Of all our fortunes." 
The jelvage of cloth was in both places, I believe, in our authourt 
thougnu. M alone. 

* Vbc ratifies and preps of every word,] Sir T. Hanmer would tranf- 
pofc this line and the next. Dr. Warburton proposes to read, ivard j 
and Dr. Johnfon, weal, inftead of word. 1 mould be rather for reading, 
work* TyrwhitT. 

In the firft folio there is only a comma at the end of the above line 5 
and will not the paflage bear this conftru&ion ?— The rabble call him 
lord ; and, as if the world were now but to begin, and as if the ancient 
cultom of hereditary fuccelhon were unknown, they, the ratifiers and 
props of every word be utters , cry, Let us make choice, that Laertes mall 
be king. Tol let. 

This cor.ftruel'ion might certainly be admitted, and the ratifiers and props 
of every ivard might be underftood to be applied to the rabble mentioned 
in a preceding line, without Hanmer's tranfpofition of this and the follow* 
ing line } but th- xt is no authority for what Mr Toilet adds, " of every 
word be [i. e. La rtcs] utters," for the poet has not defcribed Laertes as 
having utttrcd a word. If therefore the rabble arc called the ratifiers and 
props of every ivord, we muft underftand, of every word uttered by 
tbemfeives which is fo tame, that it woukl be unjufl: to our poet tj 
fuppofe that to have been his meaning. Ratifiers, &c. refer not to the: 
people, but to cuftcm and antiquity, which the fpeaker fays are the true ra- 
tifiers and props of every word. The laft word however of the line maf 
well be fufpe&ed to be corrupt j and Mr. Tyrwhitt has probabiy fuggcftc3 
the true reading. Ma lone. 

CL 5 They 
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They cry, Choofe ive ; Laertes JhaJI be king ! 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 
Laertes Jball be king, Laertes king ! 

Queen. How cheerfully on the falfe trail they cry ! 
O, this is counter, you falfe Danifh dogs*. 

King. The doors are broke. [N&ije within* 

Enter Laertes, arm 9 d; Danes follozvfag. 

Laer. Where is this king ?— Sirs, (land you all without. 

Dan. No, let's come in. 

Laer. I pray you, give me leave. 

Dan. We will, we will. [7 bey retire without the doer. 
Laer. I thank you keep die door. — O thou vile king, 
Give me my father. 

Queen. Calmly, good Laertes. 

Laer. That drop of blood, that's calm, proclaims me 
baftard; 

Cries, cuckold, to my father ; brands the harlot 
Even here, between the chafle unfmirched brow 7 
Of my true mother. 

King. What is the ca*ife, Laertes* 
That thy rebellion looks lb giant-like ?— 
Let him go, Gertrude ; do not fear our perftm ; 
There's men divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treafon can but peep to what it would, 
Afts little of his will. — Tell me, Laertes, 
Why thou art thus incens'd j — Let him go, Gertrude 
Speak, man. 

Laer. Where is my father? 

King. Dead. 

Queen. But not by him. 

King. Let him demand his hTL 

Laer. How came he dead ? I'll not be juggled with : 
To hell, allegiance J vows, to the blacked devil ! 
Confidence, and grace, to the profoundeft pit I 

6 0 y this if counter, you falfe Vattijb dogs.] Hounds run eturtter when 
they trace the trail backwards. Johwsok. 

7 — unfmtrtbed brow — ] i. e. dean, not defiled. To hefmircb, our 
author ufes Act I. fc. v. 

This feems to be an allufion to a proverb often introduced in the old co- 
medies. Thus, in xhc London Prtdigat, 1605 : "~-as true as the flcin 
between an^ man's brawt." 5tuv£w, 

I dare 
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I dare damnation : To this point I itand,-r- 

That both the worlds I give to negligence, } 

Let come what comes ; only HI be reveng'd ; 

Moll throughly for my father. 

King. Who mall ftay you * 

Laer. My will, not all the world's ; 
And, for my means, I'll hufband them well, 
They (hall go far with little. ^ • 

King. Good Laertes, 
If you delire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father's death, is't writ in your revenge. 
That, fweep-flake, you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and lofer ? 

Laer. None but his enemies. 

King, Will you know them then? ■ 

Laer. To his good friends thus wide Til ope my arms I ; 
And, like the kind Hfe-rend'ring pelican 8 ,, 
Repaft them with my blood. 

King. Why, now you fpeak • ■ 

Like a good child, and a true gentleman. 
That I am guiltlefs of your father's death, 
And am moil fenfxbly » in grief for it, 
It mall as level to your judgment 'pear*, 
As day does to your eye. 

Danes, [wit bin.] Let her come in. 

Laer. How now ! what noife is that?- 

> 

* —nfc-renf ring jfc&a*,] So, in the ancient J*/**,* of Jfrfri* > 
hi 1. no date : 

" Who taught the cok hys watche-howres to obferye, 
u And fyng of corage wyth flrryll throte on hyc ? 
w W ho taught the peUycanhm tender hart to carve ?rt 
«« For Ihe nolde fu&r her byrdys to dye 
It is almolt needlefs to add that this account of .the bird is entirely fa- 
bulous. Stf.ivins. 

'9 — mcft fenlibiy — ] Thus the quarto, 1604* The folio, following, 
the errour of a later quarto, reads — mo t\ J/rJJbJe. M alone. 

1 — to your judgment 'pear,] the quarto. The folio, and •li - 
the later editions, read,-*/* your judgment pierce, Jafc intelligibly. 

Johnson. 

This elifion of the verb to appear, is common to Beaumont and Flet- 
cher. So, in The Maid of tbtMill : » 
*« And where they *pe*r ft excellent in little, 

« They will but flame in great." S t a a y*m a. 

* « 

Mn/er 
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.1 * 



Enter Ophelia, fantaftically drefs'd with ftraws 

flowers. 

O heat, dry up my brains ! tcarsj feven times fait, 
Burn out the fenfe and virtue of mine eye ! — 
By heaven, thy madnefs mail be pay 'd with weight, 
Till our fcale turn the beam. O rofe of May ! 
Dear maid, kind filter, fweet Ophelia ! — 
O heavens ! is't poflible, a young maid's wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life ? 
Mature is fine in love : and, where 'tis fine, 
It fends fome precious inftance of itfelf 
After the thing it loves*. 

Oph. They bore him bare-/ac y d on the bier 3 ; , 
Hey no nonny, nonny hey nonny 4 
And in his grave rained many a tear 



Fare you well, my dove ! 

Laer. Had 11 thou thy wits, and didft perfuade revenge, 
It could not move thus*, 

Oph. You mull fing, Down a-do<wn* 9 



a Nature is fine in love : or J, vobtre "ti\ fine. 

It fends fome precious 'ffiance of itfelf \ 
After the thing it loves.] Iheie lines are not in the quarto, and 
might have been omitted in the folio without great lofs, for they are ob- 
scure and arretted j but, I think, they require no emendation. Love 
{ fay s- Laertes) i» the paffion by Which nature h mofi exalted and refined ; 
and as fubftances, refined and fubtilifed, eafily obey any impulfe, or fol-« 
low any attraflion, fome part of nature, fo purified and refined, flies off 
gfter the attracting object, after the thing it loVes.' 
As into air tie tnrer ffirits fionv, . 
And fefaratt from their kindred dregs Mow, 
So fieiv her foul. Johnson* 
The meaning of the paflage may bo — that her witf, like the fpirit of 
IneeiTences, flew off or cv4porated. Steeyens. 

3 They bore bim bare- fac* don the bier, &c] So, in Chaucer's Knigktit 
Tale, late edit. ver. 2879: ' ' 

tf He laid him bare the vifage on the bere, 
** Therewith he wept that pitee was to here," Steevens. 
'* Hey m nonny, &c] Thefe words, which were the burthen of a 
fong, are found only in the folio. See Vol. XIII. p. 264, n. 6. 

MX LONE. 

5 —fing, Dovtn a-down,] Perhaps Shakfpeare alludes to Phetbe's 
Sonnet, by Tho. Lodge, which the reader may find in England's 
Helicon, 1614: 

M Dvtvn 
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a-down-a. O, how the wheel becomes it 6 ? It is the falfe 
ftevvard, that ftole his mailer's daughter. 



" Down a-down, Sec. 
u .«« Thus Phlllis fung, 

" By fancy once diftrcfled : &c. 
s * And fo ling I, with downe a-downe" Sec, • 
Down a-down is likewife the burthen of a fong in the Three Ladies of 
Lend™, 1 and perhaps common to many others. Sti evens. * 

SeelFlorio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: " filibuflaccbina, The bur- 
den of a countrie fong ; as we fay Hay doune a doune, douna" 

Malone. 

* 0, bow the ' wheel becomes it /] The ftory alluded to I do not know ; 
but perhaps the lady ftolen by the fteward was reduced to jjfrw. 

«• Johnson.' 

The wheel may mean no more than the burthen of the Jong,- which 
(he. had juft repeated, and as fuch was formerly ufed. I met with the 
following obfervation in an old quarto black-letter book, publifhed before 
the time of Shakfpeare ; 

M The fong was accounted a good one, though it waj not moche 
graced by the wheele, which in no wife accorded with the fubject matter 
thereof." 

I quote this from memory, and from a book, cf which I cannot recol- 
lect the exact title or date ; but the pafl'age was in a preface to fome fongt* 
or fonr.ets. I well remember to have met with the word in the fame fenfe 
in other old books. 

Rota, however, as I am informed, is the ancient mufical term in Latin 
for the burden of a fong. 

/The ballad, alluded to by Ophelia, is perhaps entered on the books of 
the Stationers* Company. " October 1580. Four ballades of the Lord 
of Lorn and the Falfe Steward," Sec- Stiivins. 

I am inclined to think that wheel is here ufrd in its ordinary fenfe, 
and that thefe words allude to the occupation of the girl who is hip - 
pofed to fing the fong alluded to by Ophelia. — The following lines in 
Hall's Virgidtmiarum, 1597, appear to me to add fome fupport to this 
interpretation : 

M Some drunken rimer thinks his time well fpent, 
" If he can live to fee his name in print ; 
«* Who when he is once flefhed to the prefle, 
" And fees his handfelle have fuch faire fucceiTe, 
** Sung to the wheele, and fung unto the payle, 
M He fends forth thraves of ballads to the fale.** 
So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Characters, 16 14: " She makes her 
hands hard with labour, and her heart foft with pittie j and when winter/ 
evenings fall early, fitting at her merry wheele, Ac lings a deriance to the 
giddy wheele of fortune." 

Our authour likewife farnifhes an authority to the fome purpofe. 
Twelfth Night, Act II. fc. iv. 

4< >Come, the fong we had laft night: .» 

" The fyinftets, and the knitttrs in the fun, 
" Do ufe to cbaunt it." 
A mufical antiquary may perhaps contend, that the controverted words 
•f the text allude to an ancient instrument mentioned by Chaucer, and 
called by him a rote, by others a viellt j which was played upon by the 
friction of a tbbtel, Malone. 

Lacr, 
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Laer. This nothing's more than matter, 

Oph. There's rokmary, that's for remembrance; pray 
you, love, remember : and there is panlies, that's for 
thoughts 7 . 

Laer, A document in madnefs ; thoughts and remem- 
brance fitted. 

Qpb. There's fennel for you, and columbines 8 there's 
rue for you and here's fome for me ; — we may call it, 

herb 



1 There's rofemtsry, thafs fir remembrtnce y—and there is fanfiei, tbaft 
fir thoughts.] There is probably fome mythology in the choice of 
thefe herbs, but 2 cannot explain it. Parfes is for thoughts, be- 
caufe of its name, Perjees j but why rofemary indicates remembrance 9 
except that it is an evergreen, and carried at funeral*, 1 ha?e not 
di (covered. Joh n son. 

So, in All Fools* a comedy, by -Chapman, 1605 1 
«« What flowers are thefe ?— 
M The Panfie this. 
** O, that's for lovers* thovghtt I 
Rofemary was anciently fuppofed to ftrengthen the memory. It was not 
«i]y carried at funerals, but worn at weddings, as appears from a paflagc 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Elder Brother, Act III. fc. i. 

So, in A Dialogue between Nature xmd the Phetnuc, by R. Chefter, 



« There's rofemarie ; the Arabians jufti£e 
« (Phyfitions of exceeding perfett flcill) 
M It comforteth the hraine and memorie,* Zee. Stiivins. 
Rofemary being fuppofed to ftrengthen the memory, was the emblem of 
ftdelity in lovers. So, in A Handful! of Pleajant Delites, containing 
fundrie new Sonets , 16 mo, 1584. : 

«« Rofemary is fir remembrance 

«« Betweene us daie and night $ 
«< Wiftiing that I mijght alwaies have 
You prefent m my light." 
The poem in which thefe lines are found, is entitled A Nofegaie 
tvaies ftveet for Lovers to fend for Tokens of love, &c. Ma lone. 

• There's fennel for you, Jtnd columbines :] Greene, in his $uif 
fir anVpjiart Courtier, 1620, calls fennel, women's weeds; " fit gene- 
rally for that fex, iith while they are maidens, they wi(h wantonly," 

I knew not of what columbines were fuppofed to be emblematical. 
Jbey are again jnentioned in All Fools, by Chapman, 1*05* 
« What's that? — zxolumbinet 

" No : tkziitbanklefs flower grows not in my garden*'* 
Gerard, however, and other hetbalifts, impute few, if any, virtues to 
them } and they may therefore be ftiled thanklefs, becaufe tbey appear to 
make no grateful return for their creation. 

Again, in the rsth Song of Drayton** PafyoU>ions 

" The columbine amongft, thev fparingly do fet/" 
From the Caltha Feet arum, 1 559, it fl*OUld fctm 93 if 
emblem of cuckoldom 5 
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herb of grace o'fundays 9 : — you may wear your rue with 
a difference * .—There's a datfy a I would give you fome 

violets ; 



" the Mew comuted columbine, 

«< Like to the^crooked horns of Acheloy." . Stieveni* 

Columbine was an emblem of cucfcoldons on account of the horns of its 
nectaria, which are remarkable in this plant. See Afu'degia in Linnaeus 
Genera, 684. S. W. 

Ophelia gives her fennel and columbines to the king. In the collection 
pf Sonnets quoted above, the former U thus mentioned ; 

t( Ftnnel is for flatter ers y t 

" An evil thing 'tis fure $ 
m But I have alwaies meant trueljt, 
«« With conftant hear* moft pure.'* 

See alfo Florio's Italian Dictionary , 1 598 : « Dare fnoccbio, to give 
fennel,— to flatter, to diflemble.*' Mai one. 

* Tberit rue for you \—and bereft fome for me;— we may call it herb 
of grace o* fundays :J I believe there is a quibble meant in this paflage $ 
rue anciently figmfying the fame as ruth, i. e. forrow. Ophelia gives 
the queen fome, and keeps a proportion of it for herfelf. There is the 
lame kind of play with the fame word in King Richard the Second. 

Herb of grace is one of the tides which Tucca gives to William Rufutf 
in Decker's Satiromafiix. I fuppofe the firft fyllable of the furnamc 
Jtvfos introduced the quibble. St* evens. 

1 You may wear your rue with a difference.] This fecms to refer 
to the rules of heraldry, where the younger brothers of a family bear the 
fame arms with a difference, or mark of diftinction. So, in Holin/hed's 
Reign of King Richard J J. p. 443 : " — becaufe he was the youngeft 
of the Spenfers, he bare a border gules for a differences'' 

There may, however, be fomewhat more implied here, than is ex- 
prefTed. Ton, madam, (fays Ophelia to the Queen,) may call your btj« 
by its Sunday name, sill or grace, and fo ivear it with a difference 
to difiinguijb it from mine, which can never be any thing but merely rue, 
i. e. forrow. Steevens. 

Herb of grace was not the funday name, but the every day name of 
rue. In the common diaionaries of Shakfpeare's time it is called berk 
of grace. See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1 598, in v. ruta, and Cot- 
grave's French Dictionary, 1617., in v. me. There is no ground there* 
lore for fuppofing, with Dr. Warburton, that rut was c ailed herb of 
grace, from its being ufed in exorcifms performed in churches oa 
fundays. 

Ophelia only means, I think, that die queen may with peculiar pro* 
priety on fundays, when me solicits pardon tor that crime which ihe hat 
fo much occauon to rue and repent of, call her rue, herb of graft* So, 
in King Richard IL 

*' Here did me drop a tear $ here in this place 

" Til fet a bank of rue, four herb of grace. 

M Rue, even for ruth, here fhortly (hall be feen, 

" In the remembrance of a weeping queen." 
Ophelia, after having given the queen rue, to remind her of the fir* 
two and contrition flic ought to feel for her inceftuous marriage, tells her, 
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violets; but they wither'd all, when my father died 3 
They fay, he made a good end,— 

For bonny fixieet Robin is all my joy [fings. 
Laer. Thought and affliction 5 , paffion, hell itfelf, 
She turns to favour, and to prettinefs. 

Oph. And will be not come again ? [^ n g s » 
And 'will he not come again ? 
i ■» No, no, be is dead, 

Go to thy death-bed, 
He ne<ver will come again. 
His beard was as white as Jhow*, 
All Jiaxen was his poll : 
He is gone, he is gone, 



me may wear it with a difference, to diftinguifti it from that worn by 
Ophelia herlelf j becaufe her tears flowed from the lofs of a father, thofe 
of the queen ought to flow for her guilt. Malon** 

a There's a daify :] Greene in his Quip for an upftart Courtier, has 
explained the fignificance of this flower: " — Next them grew the 
dissembling caisie, to warn fuch lightof-love wenches not to 
truft every faire promife that fuch amorous bachelors make them." 

HiNtrY. 

S J would give you fame violets, but they wither d all, ivhen my father 
died:] The violet is thus characterized in the old collection of Sonnets 
above quoted, printed in 1584; 

«« Violet is for faithfulneffe, 

«« Which in mc ihall abide ; 
*' Hoping likewife that from your heart 
" You will not let it Aide." JVialone. 

4 Tor bonny fweet Robin is all tny joy, — ] This is part of an old fong, 
mentioned likewife by Beaumont and Fletcher. Two Noble K'wjmea, 

Act IV. fc. i : 

" I can fmg the broom, 

" Ad Bonny Robin.'* 
\ In the books of the Stationers' Company, 26 April, 1594, is entered 
« A ballad, intituled, A doleful adewe to the laft Erie or Darbie, to the 
tune of Bonny fweet Robin." Steevens. 

5 Thought and afflibion, — ] Thought here, as in many other places* 
fignifus melancholy . Malone. 

6 His beard was as white as /now, &c.J This, and feveral circum- 
ftances in the character of Ophelia, feem to have been ridiculed in 
Eaftward Hoe, a comedy written by Ben Jonfon, Chapman, and Marfton, 
printed 1605, Aft III. : 

<« His bead as white as milk, 

*< All flaxen was his ha'tr j 
" But now he's dead, 
W And laid in his bed, 

«« And never will come again, 
u God be at your labour !" Stiivzns. 

And 
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And <we cafl away moan ; 
God* a mercy on bis foul ! . * 
And of all chriiUan fouls 7 ! I pray God. God be wi' you! 

[Exit Ophelia* 

Laer. Do you fee this, O God) - 

King, Laertes, I muft commune with your grief, 
Or you deny me right. Go but apart, 
Make choice of whom your wifelt friends you will, 
And they (hall hear and judge 'twixt you and me : u 
If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give, 
Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 
To you in fatisfa&ion ; but, if not, 
Be you content to lend your patience to us, 
And we (hall jointly labour with your foul 
To give it due content. 

Laer. Let this be fo ; 
His means of death, his obfcure funeral- 
No trophy, fword, nor hatchment, o'er his bones', 
No noble rite, nor formal oftentation, — 
Cry to be heard, as 'twere from heaven to earth, • 
That I nuift call't in queftion. 

King. So you (hall; . J 

And, where the offence is, let the great axe fall. 
I pray you, go with me. [Exeunt. 

.i* »«••*( .\ »* .» • c . ... - • 

* « ». • 

7 God "a mercy on bis foul ! ^ 
. And of all cbrijlian jouh /J This is the common conclufion to' 
many of tne ancient monumental infcriptions, See Weever's Funerul' 
Monuments, p. 657, 658. Barthelette, the publifher of Gower's Con- 
feffio Amantis, 15.54, fpealpng firft of the funeral of Chaucer, and then 
of Gower, fays, " ••—he lieth buried in the monafterje of Seynt PeterV 
at Weftminfter, Sec, on ivbofe Joules and all cbriflien, J.efu have mercie" . 

Steevenj. 

* No trophy, fivord, nor hatchment, o'er his boncs,~\ It was the cuftom, 
in the times of our author, to hajig a fword over the grave of a knrght. 

\ . ■ Johnson. 
. This practice is, uniformly kept up to this day. Not only the fword, 
but the helmet, gauntlet, fpurs, and tabard, (i. t. a coat whereon the 
armorial enfigns were anciently depicted, from whence the term coat* 
of armour) ve hung over the grave of every knight. 

Sir J. Hawkins. • 



"scene 
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SCENE VI. 

Another Rcom in the fame* 

- 

* ■ 

Enter Horatio, and a Servant. 

Hor. What arc they, thai would fpeak whh me f 

Serv. Sailors, fir; 
They fay, they have letters for you. 

Hor. Let them come in. — [Exit Servant. 

I do not know from what part of the world 
I Hiould be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet. 

mm w 

' * 

Enter Sailors. 

1 . Sail. God blefs you, fir. * . 

Hor. Let him ble& thee too* 

I. Sail. He fhall, fir, an't pleafe him. There's a letter 
for you, fir; it comes from the ambaffador that waa 
bound for England; if your name be Horatio, as I am 
let to know it is. 

Hot. [reads ] Horatio, when thou Jhalt have, overlook' A 
this, give the/e fellows fotne means to the king; they have 
Utters for him. Ere we were two days old at fea, a pirate 
of very warlike appointment gave us chace ; Finding our- . 
filves too flow of fatly we put on a compelled valour ; and 
in the grapple I hoarded them : on the inftant % they got clean 
of our jhtp ; fo I along hecame their prifoner. c i hey have 
dealt with me, like thieves of mercy ; hut they knew who* 
they did ; I am to do a good turn for them. Let the king 
have the letters I have jent ; and repaid thou to me with 
as much hafte as thou would ]/l fly death. I have words 
to fpeak in thine ear, will make thee dumb ; yet are they 
much too light for the hore of the matter 9 . Thefe good feU 
lows will bring thee where I am. Rofencrantz and Guil- 
denftern hold their courfe for England: of them J " bav$, 
much to tell thee, Farewel. 

He that thou knoweft thing, Hamlet. 

* — for the bore of the matter.] The bore is the caliber of a gun, or 
the capacity of the barrel. Ibe matter (fays HUmltt) would carry hea- 
vier words. Johnson. 

Come, 
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Come, I will give you way for thefe your letters ? 

And do't the Ipeedier, that you may direft me 

To him from whom you brought them. [Exeunt* 



SCENE VII. 

■ 

Another Room in the fame. 

Enter Kino, and Laertss. 

King. Now mud your confcience my acquittance ieal, 
And you muft put me in your heart for friend ; 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he, which hath your noble father (lain, 
Purfu'd my life. 

Laer. It well appears : — But tell me, 
Why you proceeded not againft thefe feats, 
So crimeful and fo capital in nature, 
As by your fafety, greatnefs, wifdom, all thingi elfe, 
You mainly were iurr'd up ? 

King. O, for two fpecial reafons ; 
Which may to you, perhaps, feem much unfinew'd, 
But yet to me they are ftrong. The queen, his mother, 
Lives almoft by his looks ; and for myfelf, 
(My virtue, or my plague, be it either which,) 
She is fo conjunctive to my life and foul, 
That, as the flar moves not but in his fphere, 
I could not but by hen The other motive, 
Why to a publick count I might not go, 
Is, the great love the general gender 1 bear him : 
Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
Work like the fpring * that turneth wood to ftone, 
Convert his gyves to graces ; fo that my arrows, 



1 — the general gender—] The common rac» of the people* 

JOMNIOK* 

* Work like the fpring — ] This fimile is neither very feafonable in the 
deep intereft of this convention, nor very accurately applied. If the 
firing had changed bafe metals to gold, the thought had been more proper. 

Johnson* 

The folio, inftead of— mwk $ reads— wtuld. Stszyxns. 

Toe 
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Too flightly timber'd for fo loud a wind 3 , 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where 1 had aim'd them. 

Laer. And fo have I a noble father loft ; 
A filter driven into defperate terms ; 
Whofe worth, if pratfcs may go back again*, 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections : — But my revenge will come. 

King. Break not your flecps for that : you muft not 
think, 

That we are made of fluff fo flat and dull, 

That we can let our beard be fliook with danger 5 , 

And think it paftime. You fhortly (hall hear more : 

I lov'd your father, and we love ourlclf ; 

And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine, 

How now? what news*? 



Enter a Meffenger. 

Meff. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet 7 : 
This to your majefty; this to the queen. 

King. From Hamlet ! Who brought them ? 

Mejf. Sailors, my lord, they fay : I faw them not ; 
They were given me by Claudio, he received them 
Of him that brought them 8 . 

King. Laertes, you mail hear them 
Leave us. ' [Exit Mefl. 

[reads.] High and mighty 9 you Jhall know, I am Jet 
naked on your kingdom. To-morrow Jhall I beg leave to 

3 —for fo loud a tvtnd,] Thus the folio. The quarto 1604, has-- 
for fo loucd artnd: as extraordinary a corruption as any that is lound in 
thefe plays. Ma lone. 

4 — if praifes may go back again,] If I may praife what has been, 
but »s now to b." found no more. Johnson. 

5 That we can let our beard be /hock loitb danger,] It is wonderful 
that none of the advocates for the learning of Shakfpeare have told us that 
this line is imitated fr tp Prrfius, Sar. a : 

Jdcirco fttlidavt prabrt tibi ntellere barbam 

Jupiter? Ste evens* 
* Hciv noiv, Sec] Omitted in the quartos. Theobald. 
9 Letters, Sec] Omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 
8 Of htm that brcugbt tbem.] I have reftored this hemeftich from thp 
quartos. Steevens. 

/et 
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jee your kingly eyes : when I jhall, firft ajking your pardon 
thereunto* recount the occafion of my Judden and more ftrange 

return. Hamlet; 
What fhould this mean ? Are all the red come back ? 
Or is it fome abufe, and no fuch thing ? 

Laer. Know you the hand f 

King. 'Tis Hamlet's character. Na 7 <ed,-*~ 
And, in a poiltcript here, he fays, alone : 
Can you advife me i 

Laer* A am loit in it, my lord. But let him come ; 
It warms the very ficknefs in my heart, 
That I mail live and tell him to nis teeth, 
Thus diddeft thou. 

King. If it be fo, Laertes,— 
As how mould it be fo ?— now otherwife ?— 
. Will you be ruiM by me ? 

Laer. Ay, my lord ; 
So you will not o'er- rule me to a peace. 

King. To thine own peace. If he be now retum'd,— 
. As checking at his voyage 9 , and that he means 
No more to undertake it,— -1 will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 
Under the which he mall not choofe but fall : 
And for his death no wind of blame (hall breathe ; 
But even his mother (hall uncharge the pradice, 
And call it, accident. 

Laer 1 . My lord, I will be rul'd ; 
The rather, if you could devife it fo* » 
That I might be the organ. 

King. It falls right. * 
You have been talk'd of fince your travel milch, 
And that in Hamlet's hearing, for a quality 

- 

* 

9 As checking at bit voyage,] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, 
exhibits a corruption iiuiitar to that mentioned in n. 3. It reads : As the 
king at his voyage. Malone. 

The phrafe is from falconry ; and may be juftified from the following 
pafTage in Hindi 1 Eliofto Libidinofo, 1606 : " For who knows not, quoth 
flie, that this hawk, which comes now fo fair to the fift, may to-morrow 
iheck at the lure ?" 

Again, in G. Whetftone*s Caftle of Delight, 1576 1 

M But as the hawke, to gad which knowes the Way, 
*' Will hardly leave to cbcckc at carren ciowes," Sec. 

Steevens* 

- ■ Laer.] The next fixteeri lines are omitted in the folio. 

i Stxeveki. 

Wherein, 
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Wherein, they fay, you mine : your fum of parts 
Did not together pluck fuch envy from him. 
As did that one ; and that, in my regard, 
Of the urworthielt fiege*. 

Laer. What part is that, my lord ? 

King* A very ribband in the cap of youth* 
Yet needful too ; for youth no lcis become* 
The light and carelefs livery tnat it wears, 
Than lettied age his fables, and us weeds, 
Importing health, and grave eis 3 .— 1 wo months fince, 
HeiC was a gentleman of Ni rinandy,-— 
I have feen myfelf, and lei v'd agaii ft, the French, 
And they can well on horkback : but this gallant 
Had witchcraft in't ; he grew unto his feat ; 
And to fuch wond'rous doing brought his iiorfe, » 
As he had been incorps'd and demy-natur'd 
With the brave bealt : fo far he topp'd my thought, 
That I, in forgery of lhapes and tricks 
Come (hoi t of what he did. 

Laer. A Norman, was't ? 

King, A Norman. 

Laer. Upon my life, Lamord *• 

King. The very lame. 

Laer. I know him well : he is the brooch, indeed, 
And gem of all the nation. 

King. He made confeflion of you ; 
And gave you fuch a mafterly report, 
For art and exercife in your defence *, 
And for your rapier moft efpecial, 

• 

* Of the umvrtbufl liege.] Of the loweft rank. Siege, for feat, 
place. Johnson. 

-So, in Othello t * 
«« -—I fetch my birth 
** From men of royal fege." Stkkvenb. 
3 Importing health, and gra-venefs.—] Importing here may be, not 
inferring by logical confeqwnce, but producing by phyfical tffc€t. A 
jou: g man regards li»ow hi his drefs j an old man, health. Johnson* 
Importing health, I apprehend, means, denoting an attention to health. 

Mai. one. 

* — in forgery §f Aapet and tricki,] I could not contrive fo many 
proofs of dexterity as he could perform. Johnson 

* —Lamord.} Thus the quarto, 1604. ^j ajdpeare, Ifufprct, wrote 
Lawnde. See the next fpeech but one. The folio has—Lame*nd. 

Malokx. 

* —in jw defence*] That is, in the fcience •/ defence. Johnson. 

That 

■ 
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That he cried out, 'twould be a fight indeed, 

If erne could match you : the fcrimers 6 of their nation, 

He fwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

If you oppos'd them : Sir* this report of his 

Did Hamlet fo envenom with his envy, 

That he could nothing do, but with and beg 

Your fudden coming o'er, to play with you. 

Now, out of this, — 

Laer. What out of this, my ford t 
King, Laertes, was your father dear to you ? v 
Or are you like the painting of a forrow, 

A face witnout a heart t 
' Laer. Why aflc you this ? 

King. Not that I think, you did not love your father; 

But that I know, love is begun by time 7 ; 

And that 1 fee, in paiTages of proof 8 , 

Time qualifies the fpark and fire of it* 

There lives within the very flame of love» 

A kind of wick, or fnufF, that will abate it ; 

And nothing is at a like goodnefs ftill ; 

For goodnefs, growing to a plurify 

Dies 

• — the [crimen-*"] The fencer!. John sou* 

From efenmeur, Fr. a fencer. From here to the Word them inclu lively, 
is not in the folio. Malone. 

1 —'love is begun by time',] This is obfeure. The meaning may be, 
love is not innate in us, and co-efiential to our nature, but begins at a 
certain time from iome external caufe, and being always fubjecl; to the 
operations of time, fuffers change and diminution. Johnson* 

8 — in poffages of proof,] in tranfactions of daily experience* 

Tohnsoh. 

9 There lives, fccj The next ten lines are not in the foho. 

Stkivens* 

1 For goodnefs, growing to a plurify,'] I would believe, for the honour 
of Shakfpeare, that he wrote pletbory. But I «bferve the dramatic wri- 
ters of that time frequently call a fulnefs of blood a pleurify, aa if it 
came, not from yfctvfa, but from plus, pluris. Wa a bur ton* 

I think the word mould be fpdt — flunfy. This pafTage is fully ex- 
plained by one in MafcaTs treatife on cattle, 1662, p. 187. " Againft 
the blood, or pit/ rifie of blood. The difeafe of blood is, ibrne young 
horfes will feed, and being fat will iacreafe blood, and fo grow to a 
.flurxfu, and die thereof if he have not fam help." Toll XT* 

Dr. Warburton l is right. • The word is fpelt plurify in the quarto, 
. 1*04, and is ofed in the fame fenfe as here, in The Two Noble Kinfnm : 
" — that heal'ft with blood 
« The earth, when it is fick, and cur'it the world 
" Of the plurifit of people." 




360 HAMLET, . :/ 

Dies in his own too-much : That we would do, 
We fliould do when we would ; for this vuouja changes^.' » 
Ar.d hath abatements and delays as many, 
« As there are tongues, arc hands, are accidents ; 
And then this fbould is like a fpendthrift figh. 
That hurts by eafing 1 . But, to the quick o'» the ulcer: 
Hamlet comes back ; What would you undertake, ( , t ,- 
To mew yourfclf in deed your father's Ton 
More than in words ? 

Laer. To cut his throat i* the church,/ 

King, Noplace, indeed, Ihould murder fan&uarize ; * 
Revenge ftiouM have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 
Will you do this, keep dofe within your chamber : 

» • * 

.Again, in f 7« Pity fix's a Whore^ by Ford, 1633 j 
M Muft your hot itch x.x\ flurijie of luft, 
«< The hey-day of your luxury, be fed 
" Up tn a furrrit V\ Malojje. 
a And then this dnuld .j like a fper.dtbrift Jtgbf 

That hurts by cafing.*—} A fpendtbrif ugh is a figb that make* 
an ur.neolTary wafte of the vital flame* Jt is a notion very prevalent, 
that Jigbs impair the ftrength, and wear out the animai powers. ., , 

Johnson. 

Hence they are call'd, in K. Henry VI.— blood-confuming ftgbs. 
Again, in Pericles, 1609 : 

" Do not conjume your blood iv'itb forrenving" ^ 
The idea is enlarged upon in Fenton's Tragical Difcowfrs, 1579 : 
.*< Why ftaye you not ir tyrne the frnuce of your (torching figbes, that 




but I have no doubt thar it vras a cofruption, arifing from the firft letter 
of the following word figb, being an s. I have therefore, with the 
other modern editors, printed--^e*ft</fi>ri/r figh, following a late quarto, 
(which however is of no authority,) printed in 161 1. That a figh, 
if it confumes the blood, hurts ut by eafing, or is prejudicial to us on 
the whole, though it affords a temporary relief, is fufficienfly clear: but 
the former part of the line, and then this Jhcutd, may require a little ex- 
planation. I fuppofe the king means to fay, that if we do not promptly 
execute what We are convinced we Jbould or ought to do, we ihall after- 
wards in vain repent our not having feited the fortut ate moment for 
action: and this opportunity which we have let go by us, and the re- 
flection that we jbould have done that, which, from fupervening acci- 
dents, it is no longer in our power to do, is as prejudicial and painful to us 
as a blood-confuming figh, that at once hurts and eafes us. 

I apprehend the poet meant to compare fuch a conduct, and the con- 
sequent reflection, only to the pernicious quality which he fuppofed to be 
annexed to fighing, and not to the temporary eafe, which it affords. His 
fimiles, as 1 have frequently hid occafion to cbferve, feldom run on four 
feet. Malok^ 

•• i» - * * * . » 

Hamlet, 
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Hamlet, rcturn'd, mail know you are come home : 
We'll put on fhofe mall praife your exxellence, 
And let a double varnifh on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you ; bring you, in fine, together, 
/ And wager o'er your heads: he, being remifs 3 , 
Moll generous, and free from all contriving. 
Will not perufe the foils ; fo that, with eaie, 
Or with a little muffling, you may choofe 
A fword unbated 4 , and, in a pals of practice 5 , 
Requite him for your father. 

Laer. I will do't : 
And, for the purpofe, I'll anoint my fword. ' 
I bought an un&ion of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that, but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplafm fo rare, 
Collected from all fimples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can fave the thing from death, 
That is but fcratch'd withall : I'll touch my point 
With this contagion ; that, if I gall him (lightly, 
It may be death. 

King. Let's further think of this ; 
Weigh, what convenience, both of time and means, * 
May fit us to our ftiape 6 : if this mould fail, 
And that our drift look through our bad performance, 
'Twcre better not afTay'd ; therefore, this projecl 
Should have a back, or fecond, that might hold, 

3 — be being retti'ifi)] He being not vigilant or cautious. Johnson. 

4 A /word unbaced,— ] Not blunted, as foils arc by a button fixed CO 
the end. So in Love's Labour's. Loft : 

« That honour, which mall bate his fcythe'i keen tdge." 

* Maioki. 

In Sir Thomas North's Tranflation of Plutarch, it is faid of one of the 
Mete/Ii, that " he fliewed the people the cruel fight of fencers at unre- 
bated fwords." Steivini. 

5 — a pafsof praflice,] Praalce is often by Shakfpeare, and other 
writers, taken for an irfidkus ftratagem, or privy troafon, a fenfe not in- 
congruous to this paflage, where yet I rather believe, that nothing more 
is meant than a tbrufi for exerajt. Johnson* 

Soj in Look about you> i6co t 

" I pray God there be no praaice in this change. 1 * 
Again, more appofitely in our author's Twet/tb Nigbt, Ac* 'V*. 
_ Sc. ulu 

" This praBife hath moft ihrtwdly pafCd upoi: thee." 

Stiivbni* 

• May fit ut to our jbape /— ] May enable u* to aj/hme proper cbarac* 
ten, and to a& our part. Johnson. 

Vol. XIV. R If 
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If this (hould blaft in proof 7 . Soft ; — let me fee :— 
We'll make a folemn wager on your cunnings, — 
Iha't: ' , 

When in ypur motion you are hot and dry, 

(As make your bouts more violent to that end,) 

And that he calls for drink, I'll have preferr'd him" 

A chalice for the nonce ; whereon but fipping, 

If he by chance efcape your venonVd iiuck 9 , 

Gur purpofe may hold there/ But Hay, what noife 1 ? 

Enter Queen. 

■ 

How now, fweet queen * ? 

Queen. One woe doth tread upon another's heel*, 
So fall they follow Your filler's drown 'd, Laertes. 

\ 

7 — blaft in proof.] This, I believe, is a metaphor taken from a 
mine, which, in.ihc proof or execution, fometimes breaks out with an 
ineffectual blaft. Johnson. 

The word proof mews the metaphor to be taken from the trying or 
proving fire-arm* or cannon, which often blaft or burft in the proof. 

Stievens. 

1 — 17/ have preferrM Z>;7»— ] i. e. prefented to him. Thus the 
quarto, 1604. The word indeed is mifp^lt, prefard. The folio reads 
—I'll have prepared him. Malone. 

9 —Tour venom' d (tuck,] Your ver.omM thruft. Stock was a term 
of the fencing fchool. So, in Twelfth Night : " — and he gives mo 
the ftuck with fuch a mortal motion,—.** Again, in The Return from 
Parnajfus, 1 606 : " Here is n fellow, Judicio, that carried the deadly 
fiocke in his pen.**— See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598 : " Stoccata, a 
tbync, -a thruft, a .ftoccado given in fence.'* Malone. ' 

1 — But ftay, ivhat noije ?] I have recovered this from the quartos. 

* Steevens. 

* How now fweet queen ?] Thefe words are not in the quarto. The 
word row, which appears to have been omitted by the carclefThefs of 
the tranferiber or- compofitor, was fupplied by the editor of the fecond 
folio. Malone. 

* One woe doth tread upon another's heel,] A fimilar thought occurs in 
Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609 : • 

** One Ibrrow never comes, but brings an heir, 

41 That may fucceed as his inheritor.** Ste evens. 

Again, in Drayton's Mortimeriad$s t Ato. 1596 : 
M — miferies, which feldom come alone, 
«« Thick on the neck one of another fall.*' . , 

Again, in Shakfpeare*s 131ft fonnet : 

" A thoufand groans, but thinking on thy fail, 
?* One on another's neck,—." Malone. 

• > 

Lder. 
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Latr. Drown'd ! O, where ? 

Queen. There is a willow grows afcaunt the brook 5 , 
That ihews his hoar leaves in the glaffy ftream ; 
Therewith fantaftick garlands did ihe make 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daifies, and long purples 4 , 
• That liberal ihepherds give a grower name, 

But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them : 

There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 

Clambering to hang, an envious fliver broke ; 

When down her weedy trophies, and herfelk N 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her cloaths fpread wide ; 

And, mermaid like, a while they bore her up : 

Wnich time, fhe chaunted fnatches of old tunes * ; 

As one incapable of her own diftrefs 6 , 

Or like a creature native and indu'd 

Unto that element 7 : but long it could not be, 

Till 

i 

3 — afc.iunt the brook,] Thus the quartos. The folio reads, ajlant, 
Afcaur.ce is interpreted in the Glotftry to Chaucer — ajkew, afide, Jide- 
ways, St e evens. 

* — dr.d lo lg purples,] By long purple is meant a plant, the modern 
botanical name of which is orchis motto mas, anciently tcfticulus morionis. 
The g • vjjir name by which it partes, is fufficiently know i in many parts 
of England, and particularly '.jthe county where Shakfpeare lived. 
Thus far Mr. Warner. Mr. Cdffinl adds, that in Suflex it is ftill called 
dead meif 1 bands ; and that in Lyte's Herbal, 1578, its various names;, 
too grofs for repetition, are preferved. Stkevcns. 

One of the grnfler names of this plant Gertrude had a particular 
reafon to avoid : — the rampant widow. Liberal is free-fpoken, licen- 
tious in language. So, in Othello : ** Is he not a moft profane and liberal 
councilor? Again, in A Woman* a Weathercock, by N. Field, 1612 s 
u ■ Next that, the fame 

•« Of your neglect, and liberal- talking tongu-, .\ 
" Which breeds* my honour an eternal wrong.'* Malonx. 
$ Which time, Jbe chaunted fnatches of old tunes ;] Fletcher, in his 
Scornful Lady, very injudicioufly ridicules this incident ; 
" I will run mad firft, and if that get not pity, 
** FO drown myfelf to a moft difmal ditty." War burton. 
The quartos read — " fnatches of old lauds" i. e. hymns. . 

Stexveni. 

• As one incapable of her own difirefs,] As one having no under- 
finding or knowlrdgL- of her danger. See p. 321, n. 8. Malon e. 

1 — like a creature native and indu'd 

Unto that element.] As we are indued with certain original difpo- 
fitions and propenfitics at our birth, Shakfpeare here ufea indued with 
great licentioufnefs, for formed by nature; clothed, endowed, or fur- 
niflsed, with properties fuitcd to the element of water. 

R» Our 
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Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Puird the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death 8 . 

Laer* Alas then, (he is drown'd ? 

i^ueen. Drown'd, drown'd. 

Laer. Too much of water haft thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears : But yet 
It is our trick ; nature her cuftom holds, 
Let fhame fay what it will : when thefe are gone, 
The woman will be out 9 . — Adieu, my lord t 
] have a fpeech of fire; that fain would blaze. 
But that this folly drowns it [Exit* 

King, Let's follow, Gertrude : 
How much I had to do to calm his rage ! 
Now fear I, this will give it ftart again ; 
Therefore, iet's follow. [Exeunt. 

Our old writers uftrd indued and endowed indifcriminately. M To 
indue," fays Minfheu in his Dictionary, M fepiflime refertur ad dotes 
animo infufas, quibus nimirum ingenium alicujus imbutum et ini datum 
eft, unde et G. infruire eft. L. imbuere. Jn.buere proprie eft inchoare 
et initiari." 

In Cotgrave's French Dictionary,* 161 1, hftruire is interpreted, " to 
iWion, to furnifli with." Malone. 

a To muddy death*] In the firft fcene of the next aft we find Ophelia 
buried with luch rites as betoken fhe foredid her cwn fife* Shakfpeare, 
Mr. Mafon has obferved, M feems to have forgotten himfclf in the fpeech 
before us, for there is not a fingle circumftance in this relation of her 
death-, that induces us to think me had drowned herfelf intentionally." 
But it mould be remembered, that the account here given, is that of 
a friend ; and- that the queen could not poflibly know what palled in 
the mind of Ophelia, when flic placed herfelf in fo perilous a fituation. 
After the fa£h had been weighed and confidcred, the prieft in the next a& 
^pronounces, that her death was doubtful* Malone. 

The woman will be out.] i. e. tears will flow. So, in K. Henry V* 
. «« And all the woman came into my eyes." Malone. 

a — t bat fain would blaxe, 

But that this folly drowns it.] Thus the quarto, 1604. The 
folio reads— But that this folly doubu it, i. e. douts, or extinguilhes it. 
Sec p. a II| n. 6. Malone. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 



J Churchward. 
Enter two Clowns, 'with fpades, &fr. 

« 

1 . Clown. Is me to be buried in chriitian burial, that 
wilfully feeks her own falvation f 

2. Clown. I tell thee, me is ; therefore, make her grave 
ftraight* : the crowner hath fet on her, and finds it chrif- 
tian burial. 

1. Clown, How can that be, unlefs (he drown'd herfelf 
in her own defence. 

2. Clown. Why, 'tis found fo. 

1, Clown. It mull be ft offendendo\ it cannot be elfe. 
For here lies the point : If I drown myfelf wittingly, 
it argues an acl: and an a& hath three branches \ it is, 
to act, to do, and to perform 1 ; Argil* mo drsvyn'd her- 
felf wittingly. 

2. Clown. Nay, but hear you, woodman delver, 

i, Clown. Give me leavef Here lies the water ; good : 
here Hands the man ; good : If the man go to this water, 
and drown himfelf, it is, will he, nill he, he goes ; mark 

i * —make her grave ftraight:] Make h«r grave from caft to weft in a 
direct line parallel to the chorch ; not from north to fouth, athwart the 
Tegular line. This, I think, is meant. Johnson. 

I cannot think that this means any more than make her grave imme- 
diately. She is to be buried in chriftian burial) and confequently the 
grave is to be made as ufual. My interpretation may be juftified from 
the following paflages in K. Henry V. and the play before us : " — We 
cannot lodge and board a dozen or fourteen gentlewomen, who live by 
the prick of their needles, but it will be thought we keep a bawdy-houfe 
ftraight." . 

Again, in Hamlet, Ac"r. III. fc. iv. " Pol. He will come ftraight** 
Again, in the Merry WVves of. Windfor : " — we'll come and dreis yoa 
ftraight," Again, in Othello v 

w Farewell, my Defdemona, I will come to thee ftraight." 

Stekvbns* 

Again, in Troilus and Crejftda : a Let us make ready ftr^ght." 

Malonz. 

3 — an a& hath three branches ; if is to afl, to do, and to perform 
Ridicule on fcholaftic divifions without diftinftion ; and of diftin&ioni 
without difference. War burton. 

R 3 you 
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you that: but if the water come to him, and drown him, 
he drowns not himfelf: Argal, he, that is not guilty of 
his own death, ftiortens not his own life. 
2. Cl&wn. But is this law ? 

1, Ckhvm, Ay, marry is't; crownerVquefl law 4 . 

2. CIcivu. Will you ha' the truth on't ? If this had not 
been a gentlewoman, (he mould have been bury'd out of 
chriftian burial. 

1. Ck<wn. Why, there thou fay'ft : And the more pity; » 
that great folks mould have countenance in this world 
to drown or hang themfelves, more than their even chrif- 
tian 5 . Come ; my fpade. There is no ancient gentlemen 
but gardiners, ditchers, and grave-makers; they hold up 
Adam's profeflion. 

2. Clown. Was he a gentleman? 

• 

4 _ creamer's gueft-taw.'} I ftrongly fufpeft that this is a ridicule 
f>n the cafe of Dame Hales, reported by Plowden in his Commentaries, 
■as determined in 3 Eliz. 

It feems, her hufband Sir James Hales had drowned himfelf in a river | 
ano the queftion was, whether by this act a forfeiture of a leafe from the 
dean and chapter of Canterbury, which he was poflefled of, did not accrue 
to the crown : an inouifition was found before the coroner, which found 
him fele dl ft. The legal and logical fubdeties, anting in the courfe of 
the argument of this cafe, gate a very fair opportunity for a fneer at 
crwvneri quefi-law. The expreflion, a little before, that an acl bath 
thru branches, ice. is fo pointed an allufion to the cafe I mention, that I 
cannot doubt but that Shakfpearc was acquainted with and meant to 
laugh at it. 

It may be added, that on th'rs occafion a great deal of fubtilty was ufed, 
to a/certain whether Sir James was the agent or the patient \ or, in other 
words, whether be went to the water, or the water canu to bint. The 
caufe of Sir James's madnefs was the circum fiance of his having been the 
judge who condemned lady Jane Gray* Sir J. Hawkins. 

If Shakfpeare meant to allude to fie cafe ef Dame Hales, (which in- 
deed feems not improbable,) he muft have heard of that cafe in conver- 
sation } for it was determined before he was born, and Plowden's Com- 
mentaries, in which it is reported, were not tranflated into Engiifh till a 
few years ago. Our authour's ftudy was probably not much encumbered 
with old French Reports. Mai-on*. 

5 — their even cbrMian.] So ali the old books, and rightly. An 
old Englim expreflion for fellow-chriftians. Thirlby. 

So, in Chaucer's Jack Upland: u If freres cannot or mow not excufe 
'hem of thefe queftions aflced of 'hem, it femeth that they be horrible 
giltie againft God, and tber even cbriftxan*" Sec. St e evens. 

So King Henry the Eighth in his anfwer to parliament in 1 546 : 
«« _ you might fay that I, bcyng put in fo fpeciall a truft as I am in this 
cafe, were no truftie frende to you, nor charitable man to mine even 
obriftian,--." Hall's Cbrcnicle, fol. 261. Maloni.. 

* t. Clown. 

^ 
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1 . Clown. He was the firft that ever bore arms. 

2. Clown 6 . Why, he had none. 

1. Clown. What, art a heathen? How doft thou un- 
derftand the fcripture ? The fcripture fays, Adam digg'd^ 
Could he dig without arms ? I'll put another queilion 
to thee : if thou anfwer'ft me not to the purpofe, confefs 
thyfelf— 

2. Clown. Go to. 

1. Clown. What is he, that builds ftronger than either 
the mafon, the (hipwright, or the carpenter ? 

2. Clown. The gallows- maker ; for that frame outlives • 
a thou land tenants. 

I • Clown* I like thy wit well, in good faith ; the gal- 
lows does well : But how does it well ? it does well to thofe 
that do ill: now thou doit ill,. to fay, the gallows is built 
ftronger than the church; argal, the gallows may do well 
to thee. To't again ; come. 

2. Clown. Who 1 builds ftronger than a mafon, a ftiip— 
wright, or a carpenter ? 

1. Clown. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke 7 *. 

2. Clown. Marry, now I can tell,. 
I. Clown. To't. 

\ a. Clown. Mafs,, I cannot tell. 

Enttr Hamlet, Horatio, at a Jiftance. 

1. Clown. Cudgel thy brains no more about it 8 ; for' 
your dull afs will not mend his pace with beating: and, 

* 

. 6 2. C/tnon.] This fpeech, and the next as far as — • without arms, is 
not in the quartos. Stievini. 

• —confefs tbyfeJf—] and be bang" J, the clown, I fuppofe, would 
have faid, if he had not been interrupted. This was a common pro* 
verbial fenrence. See Othello, Act IV. fc. i.— He might, however, 
have intended to fay, confefs tbyfejf an afs. Ma lon e. 

7 Ay, tell me tbat, and unyoke.] If it be not Sufficient to fay, with 
Dr. Warburton, that the phrafe might be taken from hufcandry, without 
much depth of reading, we may produce it from a dittie of the workmen 
of Dover, preferved in the editions to Holin fixed, p. 1 546 : 

" My bow is broke, I would unyoke, 

M My foot is fore, I can worke no more.*' Farmer. * 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, at the end of Song I. 

" Here Til unyoke awhile and turne my fteeds to meat.** 
Again, in P. Holland's Tranflation of Plinfs Nat. Hift. p. 593 : 
'* — in the evening, and when thou doft unyoke.** Steevens. 

8 Cudgel tby brains no more about it j] So, in The May da Met amor - 
fhofis, by John Lily, 1600 : 

14 In vain, I fear, / beate my brains about, 

" Proving by fearch to find my miftrcfle out." Maloni» 

R 4 when 

- 
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when you are a&'d this queilion next, fay, a grave- 
maker;* the houfes that he makes, laft till doomfday. 
Go, get thee to Yaughan, and fetch me a ftoup of li- 
quor. [Exit 2. Clovum. 

1 

He digs, and fings. 

In youth when I did love, did love 9 , 

Met bought, it was very fiveet, 
To contract, O, the time, for, ah, my behove 

O, met bought, there was nothing meet 1 • 

Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his bulinefs ? he fings 
at grave-making. 

Hor; Cuftom hath made it in him a property of eauV 
nefs. 

Ham. 'Tis e'en fo : the hand of little employment hath 
the daintier fenfe. 



1. Clown. But age, with his ftealing fteps, [fings, 
Hath claw'd me in his dutch, 



9 Trt ytuth ii' ten I did t$in t SccA Tha three ftant»s, fur 5 Jjerc by 
the grave-digger, axe extracted, with a flight variation, from a little 
poem, called The Aged hover renouneetb love, written by Henry How- 
ard, earl of Surrey, who flourished in the reign of king Henry VIII* 
and who was beheaded in 15471 on a drained accufation of treafon. 

Theobald. 

* — nothing meet.] Thus the foiio. ^ The quarto, 1604, reads : 

0 roe thought there a was nothing a meet. Maloni. 

The original poem from which this ftanza is taken, like the other 
Succeeding ones, is preferved among lord Surrey's poems ; though, as 
Dr. Percy has obferved, it is attributed to lord Vaux by George Gaf- 
coigne. See an epiftle prefixed to one of his poems, printed with the 
reft of his works, 1575. By others it is fuppofed to have been written 
by Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

1 lot he that 1 did Iwe \ . . 
In youth that I thought fwete t 

As time requires for my behove, 
Metbinks they are net mete- 

All thefe difficulties, however, (fays the Rev. Thomas Warton, 
llift. of Englijb Poetry, Vol. III. p. 45.) are at once adjufted by Mfs. 
-Hurl, in the BritiuS Mufeum, 1713—25, in which we have a copy 
of Vaux's poems, beginning, J lotbe that I did love, with this title : 
« A dyttie or fonct made by the lord Vaus, in the time of the noble 
quene Marye, reprefenting the image of death." 

The entire, fong is publifhed by Dr. Percy, in the firft volume of his 
JLeliqucs of Ancient Englijb Poetry. Ste evens. 
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And hath Jhipped me into the land, 

As if I had never been fuck*, [throws up a fcull. 

Ham. That fcull had a tongue in it, and could fing 
once : How the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it 
were Cain's jaw-bone, that did the firft murder! Thb 
might be the pate of a politician, which this afs now o'er- 
reaches 3 ; one that would circumvent God, might it not ? 

Hor. It might, my lord. 

Ham. Or of a courtier ; which could fay ; Good-morr$<w, 
fweet lord ! Honv dofl thou, good lord ? This might be my 
lord fuch-a-one, that prais'd my lord fuch-a-one's horfe, . 
when he meant to beg it*'; might it not ? 

Hor. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Why, e'n fo : and now my lady Worm's 5 ; chap- 
lefs, and knock'd about the mazzard with a fexton's fpade : 
Here's fine revolution, an we had the trick to fee*t. Did 
thefe bones coft no more the breeding, but to play at ldgr 
gats with them 6 ? mine ache to think on't. 

1. Clown* 

2. As if I had never been* fitch.] Tnu«, in the original * 
For age with Jiealing fief>s 

Hath claude me with bis croweb ; 
" " And lufty youtbe away he leafes, 

As there had bene none fud. S t 9 t v t N I . 
3 — which this afs now o*er-reaches }] Thus the quarto, 16*04. The 
folio reads — o'cr-officcs. Ma lone. 

Over-reaches agrees* better with the fentence : it is a ftrong efagge.- 
ration to remark, that an afs can over-rea:b him who would once have 
tried to circumvent—. I believe both the words were Shakfpeare*t* 
An author in revifing his work, when his original ideas have faded from 
his mind, and new obfervarions have produced new fenrimeriis, eafiiy in- 
troduces images which Have been more newly imprcflcd Upon him, with- 
out obferving their want of congruity to the general texture of his original 
defign. John son. 

* This might be my lord fuel -a-one, that prais'd my lord fuch -a one's 
horfe, when he meant to beg it j] So, in Twon of Athens, Act L : 

"* " ■ > ' ' my lord, you gave 
'« Good words the other day" of a bay courier • 
" -I rode on ; it is yours, becaufe you lik'd it." Sthvkns. 
9 — and now my lady Worm's jj The fcull that was my lord Sucb-4- 
me y sj is now my lady JVorm's. Johnson. 

* — to flay at loggats with them ?\ So Ben Jonfon, Halt of a Tub. 
Ad IV. fc. vi. ' 

«« Now are they toning of his legs and arms/ 
u Like loggats at a pear-tree.** 
So, in an old collection of epigrams, fatires, &c. 

2 To play at loggats, nine holes, or ten pinnes^* 

K $ It 
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2. Clo wn. A picke-axc 9 and a fpade, a fpade, [fings. 
For — and a Jhrouding fieet : 
O, a pit of clay for to be made 

For fuch a gueft is meet 1 '. [throws up a fcull. 

Ham. There's another : Why may not that be the fcull 
of a lawyer? Where be his quiddits 8 now, his quillets 9 , 
his cafes, his tenures, and his tricks ? why does he fuffer 
this rude knave now to knock him about the fconce 1 with 
a dirty (hovel, and will not tell him of his action of bat- 
tery ? Humph'! This fellow might be in's time a great 
buyer of land, with his ilatutes a , his recognizances, his 
ifines, his double vouchers, his recoveries : Is this the fine 

It is one of the unlawful games enumerated in the ftatute of 33 of 
Henry VIII* Steevkns. 

Loggctt'wg in the fields it mentioned for the firft time among other 

nnv and crafty games and plays," in the ftatute 33 Henry VIII. c. 9. 
Not being mentioned in former ads again!* unlawful .games, it was 
probably not practiled long before the ftatute of Henry the Eighth was 
made. Malone. 

A Aggw-ground, like a (kit tie -ground, is ftrewed wich afhei, but is 
more ex ten five. A bowl much larger than the jack of the game of 
bowls is thrown firft. The pins, which I believe are called loggats, 
are much thinner and lighter at one extremity than the other. The bowl 
being firft thrown, the players take the pins up by the thinner and lighter 
end, and fling them towards the bowl, and in fuch a manner that the 
Jins may once turn round in the air, and Aide with the thinner extremity 
toremoft towards the bowl. The pins are about one or two and twenty 
inches long. Blount. . . 

1 For Jucb a gueft is meet.] Thus in the original. 
A pick-axe and a fpade, 
And eke a fbroiud'u.g Jheet } 
* A bouje of clay for to be made> 

For fuch a gueft mop meet. St E even?. 

• —quiddits, &c] i* e. fubtleties. So, in S oilman and Perfeda : 

" I am wife, but quiddits will not anfwer death." Steevins. 
Again, in Drayton's 0%ule, 4to. 1604: 

N By feme ftrange quiddit, or fome wrefted claufe, 

" To find him guiltie of the breach of lawes." Malone. 

• — »bh quillets,] Quillets are, nice and frivolous distinctions. The 
word is rendered by Coles in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, res frnro/0. 

Malone. 

» —the fconce—"] u e. the head. Steevkns. % 

• — bis ftatutes, J By a ftatute is here meant, not an act of parlia- 
ment, but a fpecics of fecurity for money, affecting real property 5 
whereby the lands of the debtor are conveyed to the creditor, till out of 
the rents and profits of them his debt may be fatisfied. Malone. 
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ef his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries 3 , to have 
his fine pate full of fine dirt ? will his vouchers vouch him 
no more of his purchafes, and double ones too, than the 
length and breadth of a pair of indentures ? The very 
conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this box ; and 
mull the inheritor himfelf have no more ? ha ? 

Hor. Not a jot more, my lord. 

Ham. Is not parchment made of ftieep-fltins ? 

Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calves- fkins too. 

Ham. They are fheep, and calves, which feek out,a£ 
furance in that*. I will fpeak to this fellow Whofe 
grave's this, firrah? 

l. Clown. Mine, fir.— t _ . 

O, a pit of clay for to be made [fingS. 
For fuch a guefi is meet. 

Ham. I think it to be thine, indeed ; for thou ly'ft in't. 

1. Clown. You lie out on't, fir, and therefore it is not 
yours : for my part, I do not lie in't, yet it is mine. 

Ham. Thou doft lie in't, to be in't, and fay it is thine ; 
'tis for the dead, not for the quick; therefore thou ly'ft. 

l. Clown. 'Tis a quick lie, fir; 'twill away again, froia- 
me to you. . ..3 f 

Ham. What man doft thou dig it for ? ,j 

1 . Clown. For no man, fir. 

Ham. What woman then ? 

1. Clown. For none neither. 

Ham. Who is to be buried in't ? 

1. Clown. One, that was a woman, fir; but, reft her 
foul, (he's dead. 

Ham. How abfolute the knave is ! we muft fpeak by the 
card 5 , or equivocation will undo us. By the lord, Ho- 
. • ratio 



3 Is this the fine of bis fines, end the recovery of bis recoverus,] 
Omitted in the quartos. Steevens. 

*• — allu ranee in that.] A quibble is intended. Deeds, which are 
ufually written on parchment, are called the common ajfurancn of the 
kingdom. Malone. 

S —by tbe card,—] i. e. we muft fpeak with the fame precifion and 
accuracy as is obferved is marking the true diftances of coafts, -the 
heights, courfes, Sec. in a l z- charts which in our poet's tim*» was 
called a card. So fn the Commonwealth and Government of Venice* 
4to. 1509, p. 177 : " Sebaftian Munfter in his carde of Venice — 
Again, in Bacon's EJkys, p. 3*6. edit. 1740 : " Let him carry with 
him alio fome card, or book, defcribing the country where he tra- 
velled 
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ratio, thefe three years I have taken note of it ; the age is 
grown fo picked*, that the toe of the peafant comes fo 
near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe.-— How long 
haft thou been a grave- maker? 

I. Clown. Of all the days i' the year, I came to't that 
day that our laft king Hamlet overcame Fortinbras, 

Ham. How long's that (ince ? 

I. Clown. Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell that: 
It was tfiat very day that young Hamlet was born 7 ; he 
that is mad, and fent into England. 

Ham. Ay, marry, why was he fent into England ? 

I. Clown. Why, becaufe he was mad: he ihall recover 
his .wits there ; or, if he do not, 'tis ho great matter 
there. 

Ham. Why ? 

I.. Clown. 'Twill not be feen in him there; there the 
men are as mad as he. 

Ham. How came he mad ? 
I , Clown. Very ftrangery, they fay. 
* Ham. How ftrangely ? 
i. Clown. 'Faith, e'en with lofing his wits. 
Ham. Upon what ground ? i 

I. Clown. Why, here in Denmark ; I have l>een fexton 

here, man, and boy, thirty years. 

Ham. How long will a man lie i' the earth ere he rot ? v 
I. Clown. 'Faith, if he be not rotten before he die, (as 

we have many pocky cprfes now-a-days*, that will fcarce 

- # • 

velleth." In 1589 was published in 4*0, A brief c Diftourfe of Mappes 
*nd Cardes, and of their Ufa.— The " fliipman*$ card'* in Macbeib % 
U the paper on which the different points of the compafs are defcribed. 

Maloni. 

* — -the age is grown Jo picked,—] i. e. fo fpruce, fo quaint, fo 
afTe&ed. 

There is, I think, no allufion to picked or pointed ffioes, as has been 
fuppoftd. Picked was a common word of Shakfpeaxe's .age, in the fenfe 
above given, and 1s found in Min&eu's Dictionary, 1617, with its ori- 
ginal Cgnincation : " Trimmed or drcft fpjucely." It is here ufed meta- 
phorically. Maionr. 

7 mm. that young Hamltt was bom j] By this fcene it appears that Ham- 
let was then thirty years old, and knew Yorick well, who had been dead 
twenty- two years. And yet in the beginning of the play he is fpoken of 
at a very young man, one that deigned to go back to fchool, i. e. to the 
xiniverfity of Wittenberg, The poet in the fifth a& had forgot what he 
wrote in the fir ft. BlacKITOMK. 

• wm mm * Omitted ia the quarto, Maloni, 

hold 
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hold the laying in,) he will laft you fome eight year, or 
nine year : a tanner will lad you nine year. 
Ham. Why he more than another ? 

I. C/o-wn. Why, fir, his hide is fo tann'd with his 
trade, that he will keep out water a great while ; and 
your water is a fore decay cr of your whorfon dead body. 
Here's a fcull now hath lain you i'the earth three-and- 
twenty years, ; 

Ham. Whofe was it ? 

1 . Clo«wn. A whorefon mad fellow's it was ; Whofe do 
you think it was ? 

Ham. Nay, 1 know not. . 

1 . Cionun. A peftilence on him for a mad rogue ! he 
pour'd a flaggon of Rheniih on my head once. This fame 
fcull, fir, was Yorick's fcull 9 , the king's jelter. 

Ham. This ? • > \taket the /cull. 

1 . Clovon. E'en that. 

Ham. Alas, poor Yorick ! — I knew him, Horatio ; a 
fellow of infinite jell, of molt excellent fancy : he hath 
borne me on his back a thoufand times ; and now, how 
abhorr'd in my imagination it is ; my gorge rifes at it. 
Here hung thofe lips, that I have kifs'd I know not 
how oft. Where be your gibes now ? your gambols ? 
your fongs ? your flafhes of merriment, that were wont 
to fet the table on a roar ? Not one now, to mock your 
own grinning* ? quite chap-fallen? Now get you to my 
lady's chamber 1 , and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, 
to this favour * me muft come ; make her laugh at that.— 
Pr'ythce, Horatio, tell me one thing. 

Hor. What's that, my lord ? 

Ham. Doft thou think, Alexander look'd o* this fafhion 
i' the earth? 
Hor. E'en fo. 

Ham. And fmelt fo ? pah I [throws down the fculL 



9 _ Ytruk* j fcull*— ] Thus the folio.— The quarto reads— Sir Yo- 
rick's fcull. Ma 1. one. 

* — you r own grinning ?] Thus the quarto, 1604; The folio reads 
•—your own jeering. In that copy, after this word, and cbap-f alien, 
there is a note of interrogation, which all the editors have adopted. I 
doubt concerning its propriety. Maloni. ... 

1 _«* ladf 'i- chamber,] Thus the folio. The quartos read— my 
bAVstaM, rneariiof,. I fuppofcr, her Jrcffug-taile*. Stkf.vens. 

* mmtot&is few»r— J i. c. to this countenance of complexion: t . l>£ 

, ., Maloni, 

Hor. 
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Hpr. E'en fo, my lord. 

Ham. To what bafe ufes we may return, Horatio ! Why 
may not imagination trace the noble dull of Alexander, 
till he find it Hopping a bung-hole ? 

Hor. ,r Twere to confider too curioufly, to confider fo. 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot ; but to follow him thither 
with modefty enough, and likelihood to lead it : As thus ; 
Alexander died ; Alexander was buried. Alexander re- 
turneth to duft ; the dull is earth ; of earth we make loam : 
And why of that loam, whereto he was converted, might 
they not flop a beer-barrel ? 

Imperious Csefar 3 , dead, and turn 'd to clay, 

Might flop a hole to keep the wind away/: . 

O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw ♦ ! 
But foft I but foft ! afide ; — Here comes the king. 

Enter Priefts, &c. in proeejjion; the corpfe of Ophelia, 
Laertes and Mourners following it\ King, Queen, 
their Trains, &c. 

The queen, the courtiers : Who is this they follow ? 

And with fuch maimed rites 5 ! This doth betoken, 

The corfe, they follow, did with defperate hand 

Fordo its own life 6 . 'Twas of fome eilate 7 : 

Couch we a while, and mark. [retiring <witb Horatio. 

3 Imperious Caefar,] Thus the quarto, 1604. The editor of the 
/olio fubftituted imperial, not knowing that imperious was ufed in the 
fame fenfe. See Vol. XIII. p. 97, n. *. There are other inftances in 
the folio of a familiar term being fubftituted in the room of a more ancient 
word. See p. So, note 9. Malom. 

4 —winter's jaw!] Winter's blaft. Johnson. 

The quartos read — to expel the water's flaw. Stievski. 
A flaw meant a fudden guft of wind. So, in Florio's Italian Dic- 
tionary, 15981 " Groppo, z flaw, or berrie of wind." See alfo Cot- 
grave's Dictionary, 16 11 : " Lis de vent, a guft or flaw of wind."' 

* Malom. 
0 — maimtd rites /— J Imperfect obfequies. Johnson* 
• Fordo its own life.] To fordo, is to undo, to deftroy. So, in 

Otbclk) : t. • 

M — thit is the night 

«< That either makes me, or fordoes me quite.'" 
Again, in Acolaftue, a comedy, 1540 : " — wolde to God it might be 
leful for me to for duo myfelf, or to make an end of me !" Steetens. 
. \ 7 ^ jam eflgfg ; ] Some perfon of high rank. John son. 

• Lacs, 
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Laer. What ceremony elfe ? 
Ham. That is Laertes, 
A very noWe youth : Mark. » . » 
Z.«eT. What ceremqny elfe ? 

1. Prieft % * Her obfequies have been as far enlarg'd 
As we have warranty * : Her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command o'erfways the order, 
She Should in ground unfanctify'd have lodg'd 
Till the laft trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles, mould be thrown on her : 
Yet here (he is allow'd her virgin crants 9 , 
Her maiden ftrewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial'. 

Laer. Mull there no more be done ? 

Prieji, No more be done ; 
We mould profane the fervice of the dead, 
To fing a requiem x , and fuch reft to her 
As to peace -parted fouls. 



8 Prkft.] This pritfl in the old quarto is called doclor. Steevens. 

* Jis we have warranty :] Is there any all u Hon here to the coroner's 
warrant, directed to the mi Hitters and church- wardens of a pari<jri^and 
permitting the body of a perfon who comes to an untimely end, to receive 
chriftian burial ? Whalley. 

9 — allow' d her virgin crants,] Thus the quarto, 1604. For this 
unufual word the editor of the firft folio fubftituted rites. By a more at- 
tentive examination and comparifon of the quarto copies and the folio, 
Dr. Johnfon, I have no doubt, would have been convinced that this and 
many other changes in the folio were not made by Shalc/peare, as is fug- 
gefkd in the following note. Ma lone. 

I have been informed by an anonymous correfpondent, that crants 
is the German word for garlands, and I fuppofe it was retained by us 
from the Saxons. To carry garlands before the biejr of a maiden, and 
to hang them over her grave, is ftill the practice in rural pariflies. 

Crants therefore was the original word, which the author, difcovering 
it to be provincial, and perhaps not undcrftood, changed to a term 
more intelligible, but lefs proper. Maiden rites give no certain or de- 
finitive image. He might have put maiden wreaths, or maiden gar- 
lands, but he perhaps bellowed no thought upon it ; and neither genius 
nor practice will always fupply a hafty writer with the moil proper diction* 

Johnson. 

In Minmew's Diiliouary, fee Beades, where rotfen kram meant 
fertum rofaceum } and fuch is the name of 1 character in this play. *J 

ToLLIT. 

1 Of bell snd iurial,] Burial, here, figniAei interment in conic- 
crated ground. Warburton. 

* To Jing 4 requiem,— ] A Requiem is a mafs performed in Popifli 
churches for the reft of the foul of a person Jtceaftft. The folk) rends— 
fmg /age requiem. St z even 3. 

Voir. 
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376 H A M L E T* « 7 

Z**r. Lay her i' the earth ;— 
And from her fair and unpolluted flefh 
May violets fpring 1 — I tell thee, churiifh prieft, 
A minift'ring angel mail my lifter be, 
When thou heft howling. 

Ham. What, the fair Ophelia I ' 

Queen. Sweets to the fweet : Farewell .'' t. 

[femtring ftowetiy 
I hop'd, thou (hould'ft have been my Hamlet's wife ; 
I thought, thy bride-bed to have deck'd, fweet maid. 
And not have ftrew'd thy grave. 

Laer. O, treble Woe i 
Fall ten times treble on that curfed head, 
Whofe wicked deed thy moft ingenious fenfe 
Depriv'd thee of! — Hold off the earth a while, 
Till T have caught her once more in mine arms : 

[leaps into the 
Now pile your duft upon the quick and dead ; 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 
To o'er- top old Pelion, or the flcyilh head 
Of blue Olympus. 

^Ham. [advancing'] What is he, whofe grief 
Bears fuch an eiriphafis ? %hofe phrafe of forrow 
Conjures the wand'ring ftars, and makes them ftand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? this is I, 
Hamlet the Dane. [leaps into the grave* 

Laer. The devil take thy foul ! [grappling with hwu 
~ Ham. Thou pray'ft not well. 
I pr'ythee, take thy fingers from my throat ; 
For, though I am not fplenetive and ralh, 
Yet have I in me fomething dangerous, 
Which let thy wifdom feur : Hold off thy hand. 

King. Pluck them afunder. 
- Queen. Hamlet, Hamlet I 

JU % \ Gentlemen,—- 

Hor. Good my lord, be quiet. 

[The Attendants part them, and they come out of the grav+. 
Ham. Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 

Until my eye-lids will no longer wag. 
Queen. O my fon ! what theme i 
Ham. I lov'd Ophelia ; forty thoijfand brothers 

Gould not with all their quantity of love 

Make op nay fum^—What wilt thou do for her t . \ 

l ^UJf &c] Thi« It rdkored from the ywtoi. Stx i vxn s. 

King* 
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King. O, he is mad, Laertes. 
^ueen. For love of God, forbear him. 
Ham. 'Zounds, (hew me what thou'lt do : 
Woul't weep I wouTt fight ? woul't fail r woul't tear thy* 
felf? 

Woul't drink up eifel* I eat a crocodile ? 



9 



4 WouVt drink up eifel ?] WwVt is a contraftion of wou/dejf, 
[wouldeft thou] and perhaps ought rather to be written ivoul"ft. The 
quarto, 1604, has ejil. In the folio the word is fpclt efile. Eijil or eifel 
is vinegar. The word is ufed by Chaucer, and Skeiton, and by Sir Tho- 
mas More, Works, p. II. edit. 1557: 
" —with fowre pocion 

" If thou paine thy taft, remember therewithal f 
« How Chnft for thee tafted eifil and gall." 
The word is alfo -found in Minfheu's Dictionary, 1617, and in Coles's 
Latin Dictionary, 1679* 

Our poet, as Dr. Farmer has obferved, has again employed the fame 
word in his 1 1 ith fonnet : 

« like a Willing patient, I will drink 

' ; «« potions of cyfell 'gainft my ftrong infection } 
" No hitternefi that I w»H bitter think, • » 1 

4i Nor doubk penance, to correct correction.*' 
Mr. Steevens fuppofes, that a rivef was meant, either the T0, Of 
Q<fih °t Wei/el, a configurable river which falls into Jvi BaUick ocean. 
The words, dritk up, he confiders as favourable to his notion. « Had 
Shakfpeare," he obferv«, " meant to make Hamlet fay, Wilt thou drink 
vinegar, he probably would not have ufed the term drink up, which 
means, totally to exbauft. In JGng Richard I L Act U. fc» ii. (he add*) 
a thought in part the fame occurs : 
« — the taflc he undertakes, 
« Is numbering fands, and drinking oceans dry ." 
But I muft remark, in that paffage evidently impoffibU'uies are pointed out. 
Hamlet is only talking of difficult or painful exertions. Every man can 
weep, fight, fad, tear him felf, drink a potion of vinegar, and rat a piece 
of a difiected crocodile, however difagrecable ; for I have no doubt that 
the poet ufes the words eat a croctdile, for eat of a crocodile. We yet ufe 
the fame phrafeology in familiar language. 

On the phrafe drink up no ftrefs can be laid, for our poet has employed 
the fame expremon in his 114th fonnet, without any idea of entirely «f- 
baufling, and merely as fynonymous to drink : 

u Or whether doth my mind, being crowned with you, 
. " Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery ? 
Again, in the lame fonnet ; 

** — 'tis flattery in my feeing, / 

" And my great mind moft kingly dr'mks it up." | 
Again, in Timon of Athens: 

** And how his filence drinkt up his apphufc." 
In Shakfpcare's time, as at pre fen t, to drink up, often meant no iro*e> 
than Amply to drink. So, in Florin's Italian Dittiortary, 1598: « Sor- 
hire, to ftp or [up up any drink." In like manner we fometimes fay, 
u when you have fwallvufd down this potion,'" though we mean no 
more than—" when you harefwallow'd this potion." Malose. 

JV ■ . x I'll 
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FU do't.— Doit thou come here to whine ? 
To out- face me with leaping in her grave ? 
Be buried quick with her, and fo will I : 
'And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us ; till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againft the burning zone, 
Make OfTa like a wart ! Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 
I'll rant as well as thou. 

Queen. This is mere madnefs 1 : 
And thus a while the lit will work on him ; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are difclos'd 6 , 
His filence will fit drooping. 

Ham. Hear you, fir ; 
What is the reafon that you ufe me thus ? 
I lovM you ever : But it is no matter ; 
Let Hercules himfelf do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and doc; will have his day. [Exit^ 

King. I pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon him.— 

[Exit Horatio. 
Strengthen your patience in our laft night's fpeech ; 

[to Laertes. 

We'll put the matter to the prefent pufh.— 

Good Gertrude, fet fome watch over your fon«*— 

This grave fhall have a living monument : 

An hour of quiet (hortly mall we fee ; 

Till then in patience our proceeding be. [Extunt. 

■ • • 

5 This is mere tnadntjt : &c] This fpeech in the firft folio U given to 
the king. Ma lone. 

6 IVben that her golden couplets are difclos'd,] To difclofe was anciently 
ufed for to batch. So, in the Booke of Huntynge, Hauklng, Fyjbyng, Zee. 
bl. 1. no date : " Firft they ben eges ; and after they ben difclofed 
hauk.es j and commonly goshaukes ben difclofed as fone as the choughes." 
To exclude is the technical term at prefent. During three days after 



the pigeon has hatched her couplets, (for (he lays no more than ttvo eggs,) 
ihe never quits her neft, except for a few moments in queft of a little 
food for herfelf ; as all her young require in that early ft ate, is to be kept 
warm, an office which (he never entrufts to the male. St e evens. 

The young neftlings of the pigeon, when firft difclofed, are callow, 
only covered with a yellow down : and for that reafon (land in need of 
being cherimed by the kindly warmth of the hen, to protect them from 
the chillnefs of the ambient air, for a confiderable time after they are 
hatched. Heath. 

The word difclofe has already occurred in a fenfe nearly allied to hatch, 
in this play : 

" And I do doubt, the hatch and the difclofe 
, « Will be fome danger." Maioki. 

SCENE 
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< 

► * 

* 

| ■ • • * 

SCENE II. 

, . . . , '4 Hall in the Caftlc. . 

£»^r Hamlet, WHoratio.. 

• • • 

Ham. So much for this, fir: now fhall you fee the 
other ;— 

You do remember all the circumflance ? 
Hor. Remember it, my lord ! 

Hani. Sir, yi my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
That would not let me deep 7 j methought, I lay 

Worfc 



7 Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
That would not let me fieep \ tec] So, in froilut and CrcJJiJa : 
u Within my foul there doth commence a fight, 
" Of this ftrange nature," Sec, 

The Hyflorie of Hamblet, bl. let. furniflied our authour with the fchemt 
of fending the prince to England, and with raoft of the rircumftances 
defcribed in this fcene : 

[After the death of Polonius] " Fengon [the king in the prefent 
play] could not content himfelfe, but ftill his mind gave him that the 
fbolc [Hamlet] would play him fome trick of legerdemaine. And in 
that conceit, feeking to be rid of him, determined to find the meanes to 
doe it by the aid of a ftranger, making the king of England minifter of 
his maflacreous refolution } to whom he purpofed to fend him, and by 
letters defire him to put him to death. 

" Now, to beare him company, were afligned two of Fengon*s faith- 
ful minifters, bearing letters ingraved in wood, that contained Hamlet's 
death, in fuch fort as he had adverfifed the king of England. But the 
fubtil Danim prince, (being at fea,) whilft his companions flept, having 
read the letters, and knowing his uncle's great treafon, with the wicked 
and villainous mindes of the two courtiers that led him to the (laughter, 
raced out the letters that concerned his death, and inftead thereof graved 
others, with commiflion to the king of England to hang his two com- 
panions j and not content to turn the death they had devifed againft 
him, upon their own neckes, wrote further, that king Fengon willed 
him to give his daughter to Hamblet in marriage.** Hyft. of HamLlet, 
fjgnau G 2. 

From this narrative it appears that the faithful minifters of Fengon 
were not unacquainted with the import of the letters they bore. Shak- 
fpeare, who has followed the ftory pretty clofely, probably meant to 
defcribe their reprefentatives, Rofencrantz and Guildcnftern, as equally 
guilty j as confederating with the king to deprive Hamlet of his life. 

. So 
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Worfe than the mutines in the bilboes 8 . Raftily, 
And prais'd be rafhnefs for it — 9 , Let us know, 

• j • 

So that his procuring their execution, though certainly not abfolutely 
neceflary to his own fjfVty, does not appear to have been a wanton 
and unprovoked cruelty, as Mr. Steevens has fuppofed in his very in- 
gc nn us obfcrvations on the general character and conduct of the prince 
throughout this piece. 

In the conclufion of his drama the poet has entirely deviated from the 
fabulous hiftory, which in other places he has frequently followed. 

After Hamblefs arrival in England, (for no lea- fight is mentioned,) 
" the king, (fays The Hyftory of Hamblet) admiring the young prince,— - 
gave him his daughter in marriage, according to the counterfeit let- 
ters by him devifed } and the next day caufcd the two fervants of Fea- 
gon to be executed, to fctisfy, as, he thought, the king's defire." Hyft. 
*f Hamb. Ibid. 

Hamlet, however, returned to Denmark, without marrying the king 
of England's daughter, who, it ihould feem, had only been betrothed 
to him. When he arrived in his native country, he made the cour- 
tiers drunk, and having burnt them to death, by fctting fire to the ban- 
quetting-room wherein they fat, he went into Fcngon's chamber, and 
killed him, u giving him (fays the relater) fuch a violent blowe upon 
the chine of the neck, that he cut his head clean from the ihoulders." 
Ibid, fignat. F 3. 

He la afterwaidi CM to have been crowned king of Denmark. 

Maioni. 

8 — mutines in the bilbces,^ To mutine was formerly ufed for to mutiny. 
See p. 320, n. o» So mutine, for mutxner, or mu'unctf i " Uu iWuitm 
inutin," Fr. a mutinous or feditious perfon. In The Misfortunes of Ar- 
thur, a tragedy, 1587, the adjective is ufod : 

" Supprefleth mutin force, and pracTicke fraud." Maloni. 

The bilboes is a bar of iron with fetters annexed to it, by which 
mutinous or fliforderly failors were anciently linked together. The word 
is derived from Bilboa, a place in Spain where inftruments of fteel were 
fabricated in the utmoft perfection. To underftand Shakfpeare's. allufion 
completely, it mould oe known, that as thefe fetters connect the legs 
of the offenders very clofc together, their attempts to refill muft be 
as fruitlefs as thofe of Hamlrt, in whofe mind there ivas a kind of 
fgbt'wg, that 'would not let him fleet. Every motion of one mult difturb 
his partner in confinement. The bilboes are Mill (hewn in the Tower of 
London, among the other fpoils of the Spaniih Armada. The following 
is the figure of them. St z evens. 




Our 
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Our indifcretion fometimes ferves us well, 

When our deep plots do pall 1 : and that fhould teach us, 

There's a divinity that fhapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will 2 . 

Hor. That is moft certain. 

Ham. Up from my cabin, 
My fea-gown fcarPd about me, in the dark 
Grop'd 1 to find out them : had my defire ; 
Finger'd their packet ; and, in line, withdrew 
To mine own room again : making fo bold, 

• * 

9 Ra/bly, 

And prals'd be rafhitefs for it, — Let us knew, 

Our indifcretion fometimes ferves us well, 

When, Sec] Hamlcr, delivering an account of his efcape, begins 
with faying, That he r<2^>/y— and then is Carried into a reflection upon 
the weaknefs of human wifdom. I rafhly — praifed be rafhnefs for it, 
—-Let us not think thefe events cafutl, but let us knew, that is, take 
notice and remember, that we fometimes fucceed by indifcretion, when 
we fail by deep plots, and infer the perpetual fuperin tendance and 
lagcncy of the Divinity, The obfervation is juft, and will be allowed by 
every human being who mail reflect on the courfe of his own life. 

Johnson. 

This paflage, I think, Ihould be thus diftributed. 

Rafhly 

(And prais'd be ramnefs, for it lets us know, . 

Our indifcretion fometimes ferves us well, 

"When our deep plots do fail $ and that mould teach us, 

There's a divinity that fhapes our ends, 
. Rough-hew them how we will ;— 
Hor. That is moft certain.) 

Ham. Up from my cabin, &c. So that rafhly may be joined in con- 
duction with in the dark grop'd I to find out tbem. Tyrwhitt. 

1 When our deep plots do pall:] Thus the firft quarto, 1604. The 
editor of the n<!xt quarto, for pall, fubftituted fall. The folio reads— 
when our dear plots do paule. 

Mr. Pope and *e fubfequent editors read— when our deep plots do 
fail : but pall and fail are by no means likely to have been confounded. 
I have therefore adhered to the old copies. In Antony and Cleopatra our 
poet has ufed the participle : r 
" Ml never follow thy palVd fortunes more.'* Malon*. 

* There's a divinity that fliapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will.] Dr. Farmer informs me, that 
thefe words are merely technical. A wool-man, butcher, and dealer in 
Jkewers, lately obferved to him, that his nephew (an idle lad, could 
only affip him in making them; " — he could rougb-bew them, but 
I was obliged to fhapt their ends." Whoever recollects the profemon 
of Shalcfptare's father, will admit that his fon might be no ftranger 
to fuch a term* I have fcen packages gf wool pinn'd up with Jkewerx. 

ST££VXNS. 

My 
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» » 

*My fears forgetting manners, to unfeal 
Their grand commiilion ; where I found, Horatio, 
A royal knavery ; an exact command, — 
Larded with many feveral forts of reaibns *, 
Importing Denmark's health, and England's too, 
With, ho ! fuch bugs and goblins in my life 3 ,— 
That, on the lupervife, no leifure bated 4 , 
No, not to flay the grinding of the axe, 
My head mould be (truck off. 
Hor. Is't poflible ? 

Ham. Here's the commiflion ; read it at more leifure. 
Bill wilt thou hear now how 1 did proceed? 
Hor. Ay, 'befeech you. 

Ham. Being thus benetted round with villanies, 
Or I could make * a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play 5 ; — I fat me down ; 
Dcvis'd a new commiffion j wrote it fair : 

! . . *" 

• Larded ivitb many federal fortt of rcafons,] I am afraid here Is * 
very poor conceit, founded on an <quivrque between reafens and raifns, 
which in Shakfpe ( arc*s time were undoubtedly pronounced alike. Sorti of 
rai/ins, fugars, &c. is the con.mon phrafcology of mops. — We have the 
lame quiblle in another play. Ma lone. 

3 PVitb, bo ! fuch bugs and goblins in my life ;] With Jucb caufes of 
terror, rifing from my character and dtfigns. Johnson. 

A bug was no lefs a terrific belrg than a goblin. So, in Spenfer's 
Faery Queen, B. 2. c. 3 : 

" As ghaftl) bur does unto them affeare.'* 
We call it at pn.frnt a bugbear. St e Evens. 

4 — no leifure bated,] Bated., for alien; ed. To abate, fignifies to 
deducl) this deduction, when applied to the pcrfon in whofe favour it h 
made is called an allowance. Hence he takes the liberty of ufmg bated 
for olhxved. WarbUrton. 

No leifure bated — means, without any abatement or intermiflion of 
time. Malonx. 

• Or / cculd make — ] Or in old Englifh fignified before. IA alone. 
3 Being tbus benetted round nvitb 'villanies. 

Or I could make a prologue to my brains, 

Tbty bad begun tbe play ] Hamlet is telling how luckily every 
thirg ft 11 out ; he groped out their commiflion in the dark without 
waking them ; he found himfelf doomed to immediate deltruclion. 
Something was to be done for his prefervation. An expedient occurred, 
not produced by the comparifon of one method with another, or by a 
regular deduction of confluences, but before he could make a prologue to 
bis brains, tb'y bad begun tie play. Before he could fummon his facul- 
ties, and propol* to himfelf what mould be done, a complete fcheme of 
action pref rurH itfelf to him. His mind operated before he had excited 
St. This appears to mc to be the meaning. John ion. 

I once 
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I once did hold it, as our ftatifts do 6 , , 
A bafenefs to write fair, and labour'd much 
How to forget that learning ; but, fir, now 
It did me yeoman's fervice 7 : Wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote ? 
Hor. Ay, good my lord. 

Ham. An earneft conjuration from the king,— 
As England was his faithful tributary ; 
As love between them like the palm might flourifti ; 
As peace fhould Hill her wheaten garland wear, 
And ftand a comma 'tween their amities 8 : 
And many fuch like afes of great charge 9 ,— 

That, 



6 — as our itatirts </<>,] A fiatifi is a ftatefman. So, In Ben Jonfon's 
Magnetic Lady t . ' 

M Will (crew you out a fecrct from a fiatifi." St e evens. 
Moft of the great men of Shakfpeare** tim-s, whofe autographs have, 
been preserved, wrote very bad hands ; their fccrctaries very neat ones. 

BlacksToni. 

1 —yeoman's fervice .*] The meaning, I believe, is, This yeomanly . 
qualification ivas a moft vfeful fervant, or yeoman^ to me j i. e. did me 
eminent fervice. The ancient yeomen were famous for their military 
Talour. " Thefe were the good archers in time paft (fays Sir Tho* 
Smith), and the ftabte troop of footmen that affraide all France/* 

Steevens. 

9 As peace fhould fiill her wheaten gar/and wear, 

And fiand a comma "'tween their amities j] The expreflion of our 
author is, like many of his phrafes, fufHciently conftrained and arYected, 
but it is not incapable of explanation. The comma is the note of ccnncfHm 
and continuity of fentences ; the period is the note of abruption and 
disjunction* Shakfpeare had it perhaps in his mind to write, That 
unit In England complied with the mandate, <tuar ft? aid put a period 
to their amity ; he altered his mode of diction, and thought that, in 
an oppofite fenfe, he might put, that peace Jbould fiand a comma be- 
tween their amities. This is not an eafy ftile j but is it not the ftile of 
Shakfpeare? Johnson. 

• —afes of great charge,] AJJ'cs heavily loaded. A 'quibble is in- 
tended between as the conditional participle, and a/s the be aft of burthen* 
That cbjrgd anciently lignitied loaded, may be proved from the follow- 



ing paifage in The Widvufs Tears, by Chapman, l6il : 

M Thou muft be the a/s charged with crowns to make way. 

Johnson. 

Shakfpeare has fo many quibbles of his own to anfwer for, that there 
thofe who think it hard he fhould be charged with others which he ne- 
ver thought of. Stievini. 

Though the firrTr and obvious meaning of thefe words certainly is, 
H many fimilar adjurations, or monitory injunctions, of great weight 
and importance," yet Dr. Johnfon'* notion of a quibble being alio in 

the 
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That, on the view and knowing of thefe contents. 
Without debatement further, more, or lefss 
He mould the bearers put to fudden death, 
/Not thriving time allow'd. 

Hor, How was this feal'd ? 

Ham, Why, even in that was heaven ordinant ; 
1 had my father's fignet in my purfe, 
Which was the model of that Danifh feal * ; * 
Folded the writ up in form of the other ; 
Subfcrib'd it ; gave 't the impreflion ; plac'd it fafely, 
The changeling never known 1 : Now, the next day 
Was our fea- fight ; and what to this was fequent 
Thou know'H already. 

Hor, So Guildenftern and Rofencrantz go to't. 

Ham, Why, man*, they did make love to this employ, 
ment ; 

They are not near my confidence ; their defeat 
Does by their own infmuation 3 grow : 
'Tis dangerous . when the bafer nature comes 
Between the pais and fell incenfed points 
Of mightv oppofites. 

Hor, Why, what a king is this ! :* 

• >• • •'**«.* 

the poet's thoughts is fupported by two other paflfages of Shakfp.'air, 
in which ejps are introduced as ufually employed in the carriage of gold, 
a charge or no fmall weight : 

'* He (hall but bear them, as the ajs bears gold, 
u T» groan and fwrat under the bufineiSi" Julius Ctefar. 

Again, in Meafure for Meafure^t • 

" — like an afs t whofe back with Ingots bows, 
*< Thou bear'ft thy heavy riches but a journey, 
" And death unloads thee." 
In further fupport of hi* obfrnration, it mould he remembered, that 
the letter s In the particle as is in the midland counties ufually pro-- 
nourt^ed hard, as in the pronoun us. Dr. Johnfon himfelf always pro- 
nounced Oie particle as hard, and fo I nave no doubt did Shakfpeare. Jc 
is fo pronounced in Warwickmire at this day. The firft folio accordingly 
ha? — ajfts. Malokk. 

*• —the model of that Dan'tjk feal :] The tntdel is in old language 
the ccfy. The fignet was formed in imitation of the Danifh feal. 

' •■ O*' 4 Maloki. 
- * The changeling never known t — ] A changeling is a child which 
the fairies arc fuppofed to leave in % room of that which they fteall 

Johnson* 

* Why, man, &c] This line it omitted Irt the quartos. 

Steevi 



3 — by their own infinuatlon-*'] By their gating infinuattd or thruft 
themfeWes into the employment. flUfcftftftU • ' T 4 i f«aov.^<* **' 



NS. 
uil 

Ham. 



* 
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Ham. Does it not, think thee 4 ", (land me now upon ? J 
He that hath kill'd my king, and whor'd my mother ; 
Popp'd in between the election and my hopes ; 
Thrown out his angle 5 for my proper life, 
And with fuch cozenage ; ii't not p^rfett conference, 
To quit him 6 with this arm ? and is't not to be damn'd, - 
To let this canker of our nature come 

In further evil ? J 
Hor. It mud be fhortly known to him from England, 

What is the iflue of the bufmefs there. 

Ham. It will be Ihort : the interim is mine ; 

And a man's life's no more than to fay, one. ^ 

But I am very forry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myfelf ; ^ 

For by the image of my caufe, I fee 

The portraiture of his : I'll count his favours * : 

But, fure, the bravery of his grief did put me . * : : 

Into a towering patfion. 

Hor. Peace ; who comes here ? 



Enter Osrick. 

Ofr. Your lordlhip is right welcome back to Denmark. 

Ham. I humbly thank you, fir. — Doll know thii wa- 
ter-fly f ? 

Hor. No, my good lord. 
. Ham. Thy Hate is the more gracious ; for 'tis a vice 
to know him : He hath much land, and fertile : let a bcail 

• • • mm » 

4 — think tbee,] i. c« bethink thee. Malo***. 
3 Thrown out bis angle— »] An Angle in Shakfpeare'S time fignified 
a fifhi^g-rod. So, in Lily's Sapbo and Pbao, I59I : 

» Pbao. But he may blefs Awing, that caught fuch a one In the fea. 
Venus. It was not with an angle> my boy, but with a net. 1 * 

MalonI^ 

• To quit bim, &c] To requite him ; to j*ay him His due. 

JofiNSOK* 

This paffagc, as well as the three following fpeeehes, is not in the 
quartos. Steeveks. 

• Vll count bis favours J] Til count his Favours is— / will make 4c~ 
tount of them, i. 8. reckon upon tbem y value them. Steevenj. 

Mr. Rowe for count very plaufibly reads court. Malune. 

•f* — Dofi know this water- fly ?] A water-fly (kips up and down upon 
the furface of the Water, without any apparent purpofe or reafon, and U 
thence the proper emblem of a bufy trifler. Johnson. 

Vol. XIV. .8 be 
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3 86 HAMLET, 

■ 

be lord of hearts, and his crib fhall (land at the king's 
mefs : 'Tis a chough 7 ; but, as I fay, fpacious in the pof- 
ieflion of dirt. 

Ofr. Sweet lord; if your lordfhip were at leifure, I 
Ihould impart a thing to you from his majeily. 

Ham. 1 will receive it, fir, with all diligence of fpirit : 
Your bonnet to his right ufe ; 'tis for the head. 

Ofr, I thank your lordfhip, 'tis very hot. 

Hum. No, believe me, 'tis very cold ; the wind is nor- 
therly. 

Ojr. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

Ham. But yet, me thinks, it is very fultry 8 and hot ; or 
my complexion — 9 . 

Ofr. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very fultry 1 , — as 
'twere,— I cannot tell how. — My lord, his majefty bade 
me fignify to you, that he has laid a great wager on 
your head : Sir, this is the matter, — 

Ham. J befeech you, remember — * 

[ Hamlet moves hbn to p:it on his bat. 

Ofr. Nay, good my lord ; for my cafe, in good faith 3 . 

Sir, 



1 — 'T'u a chough ] A kind of jackdaw. Johnson. 

* But yet, metbsph, it is very fultry 9 Sec] Hamlet is iierc playing 
e>v?r the fame farce with Ofrick, \shich lie had formerly done with 
Polonius. Ste evens. 

9 —or my complexion—] The folios read— f«r my conpiWion. 

• Steevens. 

1 Exceedingly, my hrd \ it is very fultry ,] . 
— igniculum brumse fi tempore p"fcas, 

Accipit endromidem ; fi'di'xcris aeftuo, fudat. Jvv. Mat.one. 

* 1 befeech ycu, remember— j " Rem ember net y cur courtcfy,".\ bc- 
Jirvcj Hamlet would have faid, if he had not been ir.tcrruprcd." *f Rr»- 
svj rmbcr thy courtcfy." he could not pofiibly have f.iid, and therefore 

ubtupt fentence may fervc to coomm an emendation, which I pro- 
u- in iVv.V Labour's L fl, wiera Armado f.i>s— " ./ do btfeeeb tb*c t 

■ !,,<■ 0..;. cu.Vteiyj — I bcleech thee, apparel thy head.*' 1 have no 
J ...bt :i it Sfc \ f .. c there wrote, " «p remember not thy courtcfy,"— 
a. J lliat tV n j,.:: ..' v.as omitted by die negligence of the compofitor. 

Ma lone. 

Kay 9 «W my lord ; for my eafe, in good fai/fr."] Tlus feems to 
i fccpii the, affefted phrafc of .the time.— T.hus in Mar4oa*i Male* 
t tut, 1694:. "I befeech you, fir, be* covered/ 1 — "No, in good 
;Y:th, J'.r t.y eafe" And in other places*. Fit tflf.^. 

It appears to have, been the common language, of ceremony in our 
poet*§ UAicV <( Why do you ftand bare-headed? (fays one of the 
Ipeakcrs in Florio's. Second tRi#M». 159*1! 'jf^U^m^ii^mmL 

Pardon 

■ • * * 
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Sir 4 , here is newly come to court, Laertes: believe me, 
an abfolute gentleman, full of mod excellent differences 5 , 
of very foft fociety, and great (hewing: Indeed, to fpealc 
feelingly 6 of him, he is the card or calendar of gentry 7 , 
for you fhall find in him the continent of what part a gen-> 
tleman would fee 8 . 

Ha?n. Sir, his definement 9 fufTers no perdition in you ; 
— though, I know, to divide him inventorially, would 
dizzy the arithmetic!? of memory ; and yei but raw nei- 
ther 1 , in refpefl of his quick fail. But, in the verity 
of extolment, 1 take him to be a foul of great article 1 ; 

and his infufion of fuch dearth 3 and rarenefs, as, to make 

, .. . ' 

Pardon mc, good fir (replies his friend) ; I da it for my cafe." Again, 
In A Neiv Way to pay old Debts, bv M.iflinger, 1633 : • *■ 

" - - h't for your cafe 

" You keep ynur hat "ft' ?" Malonp. 
4 Sir, Sec."] The folio omits this and the 'following fourteen fp;eches J 
and in their place fubftitutes only, " Sir, you are not ignorant of whaC 
excellence Laertes is Jt his weapon." Steetins. 

J — full of moji excellent differences, — ] Full of dj/linguijbing excel- 
lencies. Johnson. 

6 — ffi*** feelingly — ] The fi r ft quarto reads fittingly. Steevenj* 

7 — the card cr calendar of gentry;] The general preceptor of ele- 
gance j the card by which a gentleman is to direct his courfe ; the ca- 
lendar by which he i« to choofe his time, that what he does may be bothc 
excellent and feafbnable. Johnson. - . 




but it fhould br read, T u Jkatt find km tbt continent. Johnson 1 . 

9 Sir t bis definement, &c] This ii defigned a ? . a lpjcimen, and ridi- 
cule of the court jargon amo/igft the precicux of that time. The fenfs? 
in Englifh is, " Sir, he Cutters noth-ng in your accour r of him, though 
« to enumerate his good qualities particularly would be endleft $ yeC 
u when we had d.-^ne our brfr, it would ftill come ftiort of him. Hovv- 
tc ever, in ftrcl.iefs of truth, he is a great genius, and of a character 
" fo rarely to be met w'rth, that to find any' thing lilte him we mud hole 
" into his mirrour, and his imitators will appear no more than his flia- 

dowi." Warburton. 

t — . and yet hut raw neither, &c] Raiu is a word of great latitude 5 

The 
fail. 

%f mind. Johnson. 
• * * —a foil ofgrea 

e . . 

3 — of fuch dearth— t) earth is dear nefs, value, price. And his in • 
ternal qualities of fuch value and rarity. Johnson* 

S 2 true 
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388 HAMLET, 

true diction of him, his femblable is his mirrour ; and, 
who elfe would trace him, his umbrage, nothing more. 

O/r. Your lordfhip fpeaks mod infallibly of him. 
. Ham. The concernancy, fir ? why do we wrap the gen- 
tleman in our more rawer breath ? i 

O/r. Sir ? 

Her. h't not poflible to underftand in another tongue ? 
You will do't, iir, really 4 . , - 

What imports the nomination of this gentleman? 
O/r. Of Laertes ? 

Hor. His purfe is empty already ; all his golden word* 
are fpent. 

Ham. Of him, fir. 

O/r. I know* you are not ignorant — 

Ham. I would, you did, fir ; yet, in faith, if you did, 
it would not much approve me 5 ; — Well, fir. 

Hor, You are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes 



4 It*t not pojjible to under/land in another tongue ? you will dot, Jir^ 
really.] Of th:i> interrogatory remark the fenfe i* very obl'cure. The 
qucition may mean, might not all ibis be underftocd in plainer language. 
But then, you will Jj it, fir, really, fcems to have no ufe, for who could 
doubt but plain language would be intelligible ? I would therefore read, 
Js't pffiblc not to be underftood in a mother tongue. You will do it, fir, 
really. Johnson. 

Suppole wc were to point the paflage thus : Is't not partible to under- 
stand ? in another tongue you will do it, fir, really. 

The fpcech feems to be addrcfled to Ojriek, who is puzzled by Hamlet** 
imitation of his own affected language. Steevens. 

Theobald has fiicntly fubftkuted rarely for really. I think Horatio's 
fpcech is addrefi'cd to. Hamlet. Another tongue does not mean, as I 
conceive, plainer language, (as Dr. Johnfon luppoled,) but " language 
fo fantaftical and affected as to have the appearance of a foreign tongue:'* 
and in the following words Horatio, I think* means to praife Hamlet 
for imitating this kind of babble fo happily. I Tufpedt, however, that 
the poet wrote — " Is't p^Jfible not to undvrftand in a mother tongue ? 

M ALONE* 

Since this note was written, I have found the very fame erroun in 
Bacon's Advancement of Learning, 4to. 1605. B. U. p. 60: "—the 
art of grammar, whereof the ufe in another tongue is fmall, in a foreine 
tongue more.** The author in his table of errata fays, it mould have 
Wen printed— in mother tongue. Malone. 

5 — if you did, it would not much approve me j] If you knew J was 
«ot ignorant, your efteem would not much advance my reputation. To 
approve, is to recommerd to approbation. Johnson. 

• ' ' \ * ~ 
. o! . . • . » . > • nam. 
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Ham. I dare not confefs that, left I mould compare 
with him in excellence 6 ; but, to know a man well, were 
to know himfelf. 

O/r. I mean, fir, for his weapon ; but, in the imputa- 
tion laid on him by them, in his meed 7 he's unfellow'd. 

Ham. What's his weapon I 

O/r. Rapier and dagger. 

Ham. That's two of his weapons : but, well. 

O/r. The king, fir, hath wager'd with him fix Barbary 
horfes : againft the which he has impawn'd 8 , as I take it, 
fix French rapiers and poniards, with their afligns, as 
girdle* hangers 9 , and fo : Three of the carriages, in 
faith, are very dear to fancy, very refponfive to the 
hilts, mod delicate carriages, and of very liberal conceit. 

Ham. What call you the carriages ? 

Hor. i knew, you muft be edified by the margent 1 , ere 
you had done, 

O/r. 

• J dare not con/eft that, left I Jbould compare with bim, Sec] I dare 
not pretend to know him, left I mould pretend to an equality t no man 
can completely know another, but by knowing himfelf, which it the ut- 
moft extent of human wlfdom. Johnson. 

7 —in bis meed—A In his excellence. Johnson. 

■ — impawn V,— J Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads— im- 
fttCd. Pignare in Italian fignifies both to pawn, and to lay a wager. 

Maloni. . 

Perhaps it mould be, deponed. So Hudibras t 
" I would upon this caufe depone 
M As much as any I have known.** 
But perhaps ir.xponed is pledged, impawned ; fo fpelt to ridicule the 
affectation of uttering Englifti words with French pronunciation. 

Johnson, 

9 — as g* r dle> hangers, and fo :] i. e. and fo forth. The word 
bangert has been mifunderftood. That part of the girdle or belt by 
which the fword was fufpended, was in our poet's time called the bangers. 
See M in/he u's Dictionary, 1616 : (t The bangers of a fword. O. Pen- 
dants d'efpee, l. Subcingulum," &c. So, in an Inventory found among 
the papers of Hamlet Clarice, an attorney of a court of record in Lon- 
don in the year 1611, and printed in The Gentleman's Magazine, Vol." 
LVIII, p. 1x1 » 

" Item, One payre of girdle and bangers, of filver purle, and cullored 
Hike. 

Item. One payre of girdler and bangers upon white fattened* 
The bangers ran in an oblique direction from the middle of the forepart 
of the girdle acrofs die left thigh, and were attached to th * girdle behind. 

Ma lone. • 

1 '—you muft be edified by tbe margent,—'] Dr. Warburton very pro- 
erly obferves, that in the old books the glofs or comment was ufually 
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39© H A M L E T, 

0/r. The carriages, .fir, are the hangers. 

Ham. The phraie would be more german 1 to the mat, 
ter, if we could carry a cannon by our fides ; I would, it 
might be hangers till then. But, on : Six Barbary horfes 
agamft fix French (Words, their afligns, "and three liberal- 
conceited carriages ; that's the French bet againit the 
Danilh : Whv is this impawn' J, as you call it ? 

O/r. The king, fi r , hath lay'd 3 , that in a dozen paffes 
between yourfelf and him, he (hall not exceed you three 

hits ; 



■ « 

printed' on the margept of the leaf. So, in Dicker's Honeft lVbort, 

part ad, 1630 : 

a 1 rC2 j 

M Strange comments on thofe margins of your looks." 
This fpeech is omitted in the folio. Sti evens. 

2 — men german — J More a-kin. Johnson. 

3 'The king,Jir, bath lay'd, &c] This wager I do not underftand. 
In a ifozcn paffes one muft exceed the other more or lefs than three hits. 
Nor can 1 comprehend, how, in a dozen, there can be twelve to nine. 
The paffage is of no importance ; it is fufficient that there was a wager. 
The ijoarto has the paling e as it Hands. The folio, He bath one twelve 
f.r mi'*. John SON* . 4 

The /neaping, I thjnk, Jj, The king. hath laid that in a game of 
a dtz.en pajf'es, or in other words, in a trial of flcill with foils, which 
is to be within, or at the utmoft, net to go beyond, a dozen paffes or 
bouts, Laertes docs not exceed you three hits , the king bath laid •« the 
principle of him who makes a bet, with the chance of gVmipg twelve, 
fcr nine that he may lofe : or, in the language of gsmefters, the king 
(by the advantage allowed to the prince,) hath odds, tantamount to four 
to three. 

So, in TbeTempcft, 

- each putter out, on three for one" 
means, each layer out of money on the terms of gaining three pounds, • 
*cc. if he returns from his travels, for one that he hath flaked, and 
will lofe, if he does not return. 

If the words, w he hatb lay'd, ice, relate to Laertes, they muft mean, 
J think, that " Laertes bath laid on the principle of one who under- 
takes to. make twelve paffes for nine, that his adverfary fhall make j on 
the ratio of twelve to nine. 

Dr. Johnfon objects very plaufibJy to this wager, that in a doaen paflfet 
one muft exceed the other more or Jefs than three hits : nor can there, 
/ays he, in a dozen paffes be twelve to nine. If my interpretation of the 
words— 'be bath laid on twelve for nine, be right, the latter objection ift 
done away : for thefe words relate to the nature or principle cf the bet, 
and not to the number of pafj'es actually to be made. 

Let us then confider the other objection. — In a dozen paffes or bouts, 
If ihey are pJay'd out, one muft ctrtainly exceed the other more or lefs 
thiR three hits ; for the victor muft either gain eight to four, or feven to 
five. But Shakfpearc by the words— in a doxen paffes, meant, 1 be- 

lieve,-— 
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» • •• 

hits ; he hath lay'd, on twelve for nine ; and it Would 
come to immediate trial, if your lordfhip would vouchfafe 
the anfwer. 

Ham. How if I anfwer, no ? 

Ofr. I mean, my lord, the oppofition of your peribn 
in trial. 

Ham. Sir, I will walk here in the hall : If it pleafe his 
majefty, it is the breathing time of day with me : let the 
foils be brought, the gentleman willing, and the king hold 
his purpofe, I will win for him, if I can ; if not, I will 
gain nothing but my ihame, and the odd hits. 

O/r, Shall I deliver you fo ? 

Ham. To this, effect, fir ; after what flourifti your na- 
ture will. 

Ofr. I commend my duty to your lordfhip. [Exit. 
Ham. Yours, yours. — He does well, to commend it 
himfelf ; there are no tongues elfe for's turn. 



lieve,— within a doxen pajjes, or in a game that at the utmofl may be ex- 
tended to a doxen pajjet. In fuch a game it might be afcertaincd that 
Laertes could not exceed Hamlet by three hits, without the twelve pafles 
being made : for if Hamlet obtained the firft five hits, the king would , 
win his wager, and it would be ufelefs to play out the remaining pafles, 
inafmuch as Laertes could not, in that cafe, exceed his adverfary by three 
hits. So, if Laertes was fuccefsful in the firft five, and Hamlet in the 
fecond five,— the game would be at an end, and Hamlet be victorious ; 
for the remaining hits could avail Liertes nothing : and fo in other cafes 
that might be put. 

A cafe, however, if nuift be acknowledged, might anfe, in which 
it might be nec.-flary to play out the whole twelve palles. Thus, if 
Hamlet had made four hits, and Laertes, feven, Hamlet would have a 
right to infill: on the twelfth bout being played, b^caufe if he was fuc- ■ 
cef>tul in that, his antagonift would be defeated, and lofe his wager. - 

Shakfpeare probibly did not advert to the circumftancc, that if the- 
whole twelve partes were made, one muft exceed the other by more or 
lefs than three hits, becaufc it is obvious that the wager might be deter- 
mined without twelve palfes being made. i 

Three bits, was, I fuppofe. the ufual number by which fuperior /kill In 
the ufe of the fword was afcertaincd in Shakfneare*s time. In Mafter 
Slender's engagement with a mafter of defence, the victor on making 
tbree^ -veniet, i. e. hits, more than his antagonift, was to have a difh of 
ftew'd prunes. How many bouts or pafles were allowed, is not men- 
tioned j but probably the game generally was limited, and not permitted 
to exceed twelve palles — The palTage alluded to, has been mifundenlood. 
See the note on it in Vol. XIV. in the Appendix. MaioH*» 
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Her. This lapwing runs away with the (hell on his 
head 4 -. . 

Ham. He did comply* with his dug 5 , before he fuck'd 
it. Thus has he (aid many more of the fame breed 6 , 
that, I know, the drofly age dotes on,) only got the tune 
of the time, and outward habit of encounter 7 ; a kind of 

* • 

• - - - 

• • • « . mm 

4 Tlis hjivifig runs away with tbe pell on bis Lead.'] I fee no parti- 
cular propriety , in the image of .the lapwing. Ofrick did not run till he 
h -d done his bufmefs. We may read, This lapwing ran away— That is, 

tlis fellow was full of unimportant bufile from bis birth. John SON. 
1 Y.e Lime imagc'cccurs in Ben Jonfon's Staple of News : 
" ■ ■ and coachmen 

f To mount their boles reverently* and drive, 
M Like lapwings with a pell upon tbeir beads, : 
" Thorough the ftreets." - 
Ar& I have firce met with it in feveral other plays. The meaning, 
I believe, is,— This is a forward fellow. So, in Vittoria Corombir.a, or 
the White Devil, 1612-s 

u Forward lapwing, 

" He flies with the /hell on's head." 
Again) in Rit evge of Honour, by Chapman : 

" Boldnels enforces youth to hard atchievemcnts 
«' Before their time ; makes them run forth like lapwings 
'* From t,heir warm neft, part of the fhell yet flicking 
" Unto their dowry heads." Stikvini. 
1 believe, Hamlet means to fay that Ofrick is, buttling and impetuous, 
9- J yet " but raw in refpedt of his quick fail." So, in' Tbe CbaraBer 
of an Oxford Incendiary, 1643 1 «« This lapwing incendiary ran away 
h If- latched from Oxford, to raife a combuftion in Scotland." 

In Meres's Wit's Treafury, 1598, we have the fame image exprefTed 
«xaclly in our poet's words : u As tbe lapwing runneth away with tbt 
pell on her bead, as foon as (he is hatched," fee. Maloni. 

* He did comply with his dug, &c] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1604, reads — A [i. e, be] did, fu, with his dug, &c. For comply Dr. 
Warburton and the fubfequent editors ; read— compliment. The verb 
to compliment was not ufed, as I think, in the time of Shakfpeare. 

Maloni. 

Shakfpeare feems to have ufed comply in the fenfe in which we ufe the-' 
*erb compliment. See before, Act 11. fc. ii. let me comply with you in 
this garb. Tvrwhitt. 

6 —and many more of tbe fame breed.] The firft folio has — and mine 
more of tbe fame heavy. The fecond folio — and nine more, &c. Per- 1 
haps the laft is the true reading. Steevens. 

There may be a propriety in beaiy, as he has juft callM him a lapwing. 

Toll x t. 

«< Many more of the fame breed," is the reading of the quarto, 1604. 

Maloni. 

1 —outward habit of encounter i] Thus the folio. The quartos— 
itad— out of an habit of encounter. Steevens. 
We ihould, 1 think, read— an outward habit, &c. Maloni. 
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PRINCE OF DENMARK. 393 

yefty collection, which carries them through and through * 
the moil fond and winnow'd opinions 8 ; and do but blow 
them to their trial, the bubbles are out 9 . 

1 ; ' • "* . i .v v 

« . Enter a Lord. 

« 

• ... • i * 

Lord. My lord ■ , his majefly commended him to you 
by young Ofrick, who brings back to him, that you at- 

8 — a kind of yefty alle&ton, which carries them through and. through > 
the mcft fond ar.d winnow'd opinions ;~\ This pafiage in die quarto (lands 
thus : " They nave got out of .the habit of encounter, a kind of mifty 
•« collection, which carries them through and through the rneft profane 
** and trennowned opinions.** If this printer prcferved any traces of the 
original, our author wrote, *' the moft fane and renowned opinions,** 
which is better than [the reading propofed by Dr. Warburton,] fanrid 
and winnowed. 

The meaning is, « thefe men have got the cant of the day, a fuper- 
«« fical readiaefi of flight and curfory converfation, a lei qui. of frothy 
M collation of fafliionable prattle, which yet carries them through the 
" moft felecl and approved judgments. This airy facility of talk fome- J 
** times impofes upon wife men.** ; ; k 

Who has not feej] this obfervation verified ? Johnson* , ,,,f 

The quarto, 1604, reads, "—dotes on; only got the tune of the 
time, and out of an habit,** &c. and — not mifty, but hifty ; the folio 
rightly, yefty ; the fame quarto has not trennowned, but trennowed (a' 
corruption of winnowed,) for which (according to the ufual procefs,) the 
next quarto gave trennowned. Fond and winnowtd is the reading of the 
folio. Ma lone. 

Fond is evidently oppofed to winnoiced. Fond, in the language of 
Shakfpeare*s age, fignificd fool'ifh. So, in the Merchant of Venice: 

** Thou naughty jailer, why art thou'fo fond," Sec, 
Winnowed is fifted, examined* The fenfe is then, that their conver- 
fation was yet luccefsful enough to make them p -..Table not only with the 
weak, but with thofe of founder judgment. The fame oppofition in 
terms is vifiblc in the reading which the quartos offer. Profane Or vulgar, 
is oppofrd to trenoxvned, or thrice renowned. Stcivens. 

Fannd and winnowed feems right to me. Both words, winnowed, 
fand • and drelt, occur together in Markham's Englijh Hujbandman % 
p. 117. So do fan'*/ and winnowV, fanned and win no wo/, in his Huf- 
handry, p. 18, 76, and 77. So Shaklpeare mentions together the fan 
and wind in Troilus and CrcJJida, Act V. fc. iii. Tollet. 

9 —do hut blow tbem to their trial, the bubbles are out.] Thefe men of* 
{how, without folidity, are like bubbles raifcd from foap and water, which 
dance, and glitter, ai d pleafe the eye, but if you extend them, by blow- 
ing hard, fcparate into a milt} fo, if you oblige thefe fpecious talkers to 
extend their compafs of convcrfation, they at once difcover the tenuity of 
their intellects. Johnson. 

J My lord, See] All that paflTes between Hamlet and this Lord Is 
omitted in the foiio. St e evens. 



So written without the apoftrophe, and ealily might in MS. be mif- 
taken for fend. 
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394 HAMLET, 

tend him in the hall : He fends to know, if your plea- 
sure hold to play with Laertes, or that you will take 
longer time. 

Ham. I am conftant to my purpofes, they follow the 
king's pleafure : if his fitnefs fpeaks, mine is ready; now, 
or whcnfoever, provided I be fo able as now. 

Lord. The king, and queen, and all are coming down. 

Mam. In happy time. 

K Lord. The queen defires you, to ufe fome gentle enter- 
tainment 2 to Laertes, before you fall to play. 

Ham. She well inftrucls me. [Exit Lord. 

Her. You will lofe this wager, my lord. 

Ham. I do not think fo ; fince he went into France, I 
3iave been in continual practice ; I (hall win at the odds 3 . 
But thou would'ft not think, how ill all's here about my 
lieart : but it is no matter. 

Hor. Nay, good my lord, — 

Ham. It is but foolery ; but it is fuch a kind of gain- 
giving as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Hor. If your mind dillike any thing, obey it 5 : I will 
foreftal their repair hither, and fay, you are not fit. 

Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury ; there is a fpecial 
providence an the fall of a fparrew. If it be now, 'tis 
mot to come ; if it be not to come, it will be now ; if it 
be not now, yet it will come : the readinefs is all: Since 



a mm gentle entertainment—*'] Mild and temperate convention. 

3 J faff w ' tn at t h c odds.] I {hall fuccced with the advantage that I am 
allowed. Ma lone. 
«'* mm of gain-giving,] Cain-giving is the fame as mif-giving. 

Steevins, 

t ' If your mind dijlike any thing, obey it :] With thefe prefages of fu- 
ture evils ariling in the mind, the poet has forerun many events which 
are to happen at the conclufion of his plays ; and fometimes fo par- 
ticularly) that even the civcum fiances of calamity are minutely hinted 
at, as in the inftance of Juliet, who tells her lover from the window, 
that he appears Me one dead in the 1 bottom of a tomb. The fuppofitibn, 
that the genius of the mind gave the alarm before approaching diflb- 
latron, is a very ancient one, and perhaps can never be totally driven 
out : yet it muft be allowed the merit of adding beauty to poetry, how- 
ever injurious it may fometimes prove-to the weak and the fuperftitious. » 

S'J E E V E N S. 
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no man of aught he leaves, knows, what is't to leave 
betimes * ? Let be. 

Enter King, Queen, Laertes, Lords, Osrick, and 

Attendants <witb foils, f3c. 

King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand from me." 
[The King puts the band of Laertes into that of Hamlet. 

Ham, Give mc your pardon, ftr 7 : I have done you wrong; 
But pardon it, as you are a gentleman. 
This prcfence knows, and you mult needs have heard, 
How I am puniuYd with a fore diltra&ion. 
What I have done, 

That might your nature, honour, and exception, 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madnefs. 



• Sinee no man, of aught be leaves, knows, what Wt to leave betimes f\ 
The old quarto reads, no man, of aught be leaves, knows- 

4s't to leave betimes f Let be. This is the true reading * fc,e thc l> rc - 
irifrs conclude right, and thc argument a * fc n 6*h is to this 

effett: " It is true, that. K,. Jv*m, we lofe all the goods of life, yet 
«« feeing thU i» no otherwife an evil than as \ve arc fenfible of it/j 
-* anfl hnce death removes all fenfe of it, what matters it how fooa 
— we lofe them ? .Therefore come what w'jll, 1 am prepared.". , 

. Warburton. 

The reading of th: quarto was right, but In fome other copy the harm J 
nefs of the tran fpofition was foftened, and the p.tfiage ftood thus: Since 
no man knows aught of what ht leaves. (For. knows was printed in the later 
copies has, by a, flight "blunder in fuch typographers. 

I do not thinlc Dr. Warburton's interpretation of the paflfoge the 
beft that it will admit. The meaning may be this : Since no man 
knows aught of the ftate of life which be ledves, fince he cannot judge 
what other years may produce, why mould he be afraid of leaving 
life betimes ? Why mould he dread**!) early death, of which he carmot 
tell whether it is an cxclufion of happinefs, or an interception of calamity, 
1 defpife the fuperftition of augury arid omens, which has no ground 
in realon or piety ; my comfort is, that I cannot fall but -by the direction 
of providence. 

Hanmer has, Since no man owes aught, a conjecture not very repre- 
henfible. Since no" man can call any p'ffejfm certain, what is it to leave ? 

Johnson* 

Dr. Warburton has truly Mated the reading of the firft quarto, 1604. 
The folio reads— Since no man bas ought of what he leaves, what is't to 
leave betimes ? 

I In the late editions neither copy has been followed. Malone. 

7 Give me your pardon, fir :] I v. iih Hamlet had made fome other de- 
fence ; it is unfuitable to the character of a good or a brave man, to ihelter 
himfelf in faifchood. Johnson. 

Was't 
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Was't Hamlet wrong'd Laertes ? Never, Hamlet • 

If Hamlet from himfelf be ta'en away, 

And, when he's not himfelf, does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 

Who does it then ? His madnefs : If't be fo, 

Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong'd ; 

His madnefs is poor Hamlet's enemy. 

Sir, in this audience*, 

Let my dilclaiming from a purpos'd evil 

Free me fo far in your mod generous thoughts, 

That J have (hot my arrow o'er the houfe, 

And hurt my brother* 

Laer. I am fatisfy'd in nature 9 , 
Whofe motive, in this cafe, fhould fHr me moft 
To my revenge : but in my terms of honour, 
I ftand aloof ; and will no reconcilement, 
Till by fome elder matters, of known honour 
T ha " v0ice an< * p^cedent of peace, 

Tn Zl »« m,r ■•JT ungor'd : But till that time, 
To keep my nam. » . , ^ . 

I do receive your offer'd 10**. , * 

And will not wrong it. 

Ham. I embrace it freely; . , ... 

And will this brother's wager frankly play. — 
Give us the foils ; come on. 

Laer. Come, one for me. 

Ham. I'll be your foil, Laertes ; in mine ignorance 
Your (kill fhall, like a ftar i' the darkeft night, 
Stick firy off indeed. 



* Sir, &c] This piffage I have reftored from the folio. 

Steivini. 

* I am Jatisfied in nature, &c.J This was a piece of fitire on fan- 
taflical honcur. Though nature is fatisfied, yet he will aflc advice of 
older men of the {word, whether artificial honour ought to be contented 
with Hamlet's fubmiflion. 

There is a paflage ibmewhat fimilar in the Maid's Tragedy : 
*' E-vad. Will you forgive me then ? 

" Mtl. Stay, I muH ajk mine honour fitto." Steevens. 
1 till by Jome elder mafters, of knvwn honour,'] Mr. Steevens thinks 
that " this is faid in allufion to the ancient mafters of defence," of Shalc- 
fpeare's time. Our poet frequently alludes to Englifli cuftoms, and may 
have done fo here, but I do not believe that gentlemen ever fubmitted 
points of honour to perfons who exhibited thcmfelves for money as prize- 
fighters on the pubiick ftage j though they might appeal in certain cafes 
to Raleigh, Eftex, or Southampton, who from their high rank, their 
courfe of life, and eftablimed reputation, might with ftri& propriety be 
ftyled, " cider mailers, of known honour." Maloni. 

Laer. 
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Laer. You mock me, fir. 
Ham. No, by this hand. 

King. Give them the foils, young Ofrick. — Coufin 
Hamlet, 
You know the wager ? 

Ham. Very well, my lord ; 
Your 'grace hath laid the odds o' the weaker fide*. 

King. I do not fear it ; I have feen you both 
But fince he's better'd, we have. therefore odds. 

Laer. This is too heavy, let me fee another. 

Ham, This likes me well :. Thefe foils have all a length? 

[They prepare to play. 

Ofr. Ay, my good lord. 

King. Set me the ftoups of wine upon that table 3 : 
If Hamlet give the firrt, or fecond hit, 
Or quit in anfwer of the third exchange, 
Let all the battlements their ordnance fire ; 
The king (hall drink to Hamlet's better breath ; • 
And in the cup an union (hall he throw 4 , 
Richer than that which four fuccefllve kings ' 
In Denmark's crown have worn : Give me the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumps fpeak, 

* Your grace bath laid the odds o' the weaker fideJ\ Hamlet cither 
means, that what the king hath laid was more valuable than What Laertes 
ftak"d ; or that the king hath made his bet, an advantage being given to the * 
weaker party. I bcli-.-ve the firft is the true interpretation. In the next 
line but one the won! odds certainly means an ad-vantage given to the party , 
but here it may have a different fenfe. This is not an uncommon prac- 
tice with our poet. Malone. 

3 — the y?™/* of wine — ] A Jioup is a fiaggon, or bowl. 

Steevens. 

Containing fomewhat more than two quarts. Malone. . * 

4 And in the cup an union Jhall he threw ,] Thus the folio rightly* 
In the firft quarto by the carelefTnefs of the printer, for union, we have 
unicei which in the fubfequent qmrto copies was made onyx. An union it 
a very precious pearl. See Bullokar's Englijb Expofitor, 1616, and Flo- 
rio's Italian Di&ionary, 1598, in v. Malone. 

The union is thus mentioned in P. Holland's tranflation of Pliny % t 
Nat. Hift. «« And hereupon it is that our dainties and delicatcs here 
at Rome, &c. call them unions, as a man would fay lingular and by them- 
felves alone." 

To fwailow a pearl in a draught feems to have been equally common to 
royal and mercantile prodigai'.ty. So, in the fecond part of If you kmrvt 
vet me, you know No Body, 1 606, Sir Thomas Gremam fays ; 

" Here 16,000 pound at one clap goes. 

u Inftead of fugar, Gremam drinks this pearle 

it Unto his queen and mifticfs. M St sevens. 

The 
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The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 
Now the king drinks to Hamlet.—- Corne, begin 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 
Ham. Come on, fir. 

Laer. Come, my lord. \X^ e y pty* 

Ham. One. 

Laer. No. 

Ham. Judgment. 

Ofr. A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Laer. Well, — again. 

King. Stay, give me drink : Hamlet, this pearl is thine 5 ; 
Here's to thy health. — Give him the cup. 

[ Trumpets found ; and cannon Jhot off within. 

Ham, I'll play this bout firft, fet it by a while. 
Come. — Another hit; What fay you? [They play. 

Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confefs. 

King. Our fcn fhall win'. 

Queen. He's fat, and fcant of breath 6 . — 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows : 
The queen caroufes to thy fortune, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good madam,— 

King. Gertrude, do not drink. 

£>ueeu. 1 will, my lord ; — I pray you, pardon me. 

King. It is the poHbn'd cup ; it is too late. , [Afidc. 

Ham. I dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 

,.»._f£if pearl is thine;] Under pretence of throwing a pearl into 
the cup, the king may be fuppofed to drop fome poifonous drug into 
the vine. Hamlet feems to lufpect this, when he afterwards difcovers 
the effects of the poifon, and tauntingly aiks him,— Jt the union here.? 

Steevens. 

« Queen. Htfl fat, and fcant pf breath.] It feems that John Lowin, 
who was the original Falflajf, was no lefs celebrated for his performance 
of Henry Vlll. and Hamlet. See the Jliftoria Hiflrion'tca, &c. If he 
was adapted, by the corpulence of his figure, to appear with propriety in 
the two former of thefe characters, Shakfpeare might have put this nbfer- 
▼ation into the mouth of her majcity, to apologize for the want of fuch 
elegance of perfon as an audience might expect to meet with in the re- 
prefentative of the youthful Prince of Denmark, whom Ophelia fpcaks 
of •* as the glafs of -faihion, and the mould of form." This, however, 
is mere conjecture, as Jofepb Taylor likewife acted Hamlet during the 
life of Shakfpeare. Steevens. 

The authour of Hiftoria Hiftrionica 9 and Downes the prompter, concur 
in faying that Taylor was the performer of Hamlet. Robeits the player 
alone has aflerted, (apparently without any aulhority,) that this part was 
performed by Lowin» Maloni. 
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<*ueen. Come, let me wipe thy face. 
Laer. My lord, Pfl hit him now. 
King. I do not think it. 

Laer. And yet it is almoft againft my confcience. \Afide. 

Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes : You do but dally ; 
I pray you, pafs with your bell violence ; 
I Am afeard, you make a wanton of me 7 . 

Laer. Say you fo ? come on. . \Tbey play. 

Ofr. Nothing neither way. 

Laer. Have at you now. 

[ Laertes wounds Hamlet ; then, in fcuffling, they change 
rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Laertes. 

King. Part them, they are incens'd. 

Ham. Nav, come again. [7 "be queen falls, 

Ofr. Look to the queen there, ho ! 

Hor. They bleed on both fides : — How is it, my lord ? 

Ofr. How is% Laertes ? 

Laer. Why, as a woodcock to my own fpringe, Ofrick ; 
I am juflly kilPd with mine own treachery. 
Ham. How does the queen r 
King. She fwoons to fee them bleed. 
Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink,— O my . dear 
Hamlet ! — 

The drink, the drink ; — I am poifon'd ! [dies, 
Ham. O villainy ! — Ho ! let the door be lock'd : 

Treachery ! feek it out. [Laertes falls* 

Laer. It is here, Hamlet : Hamlet, thou art flain ; 

No medicine in the world can do thee good, 

In thee there is not half an hour's life ; 

The treacherous inftrument is in thy hand, 

Unbated, and envenom'd : the foul practice 

Hath turn'd itfelf on me ; lo, here I 4ie, 

Never to rife again : Thy mother's poifon'd ; 

I can no more the king, the king's to blame. 

• » • • : : 

■ ' '* 

9 —you make a wanton of me.~\ A wanton was a plan feeble and effe- 
minate. In Cymbeline, Imogen (ays, I. am not 
« — fo citizen a ivanton, as 
" To feem to die, ere ficJc." Johnson. 
A paflfage in AT. John (hews that ivanton here means a man fublt and 
effeminate, as Dr.; Johnfon has explained it : 

** Sball a beardlefs hoy, 

" A cocker' d filken wanton, brave our fields, 

" And fleih his fpirit in a wvUke foil," *c. Maione. 

Ham. 
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Ham. The point envenom'd too ! — 
Then, venom, to thy work. [/labs the king\ 

O/r. and Lords. Treafon ! treafon ! 

King, O, yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt. 

Ham. Here, thou incefluous, murd'rous, damned Dane. 
Drink off this potion : — Is the union here 8 ? 
Follow my mother. [King dies* 

Laer. He is juftly ferv'd ; 
It is a poifon temper'd by himfelf. — 
Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet : 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee ; 
Nor thine on me ! [dies. 

Ham. Heaven make thee free of it ! I follow thee. 
I am dead, Horatio : — Wretched queen, adieu !— • 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this a& 9 , 
Had 1 but time, (as this fell ferjeant, death, 
Js drift in his arreft O, I could tell you, — 
But let it be : — Horatio, I am dead ; 1 
Thou liv'll ; report me and my caufe aright 
To the unfatished. 

Hor. Never believe it ; 
I am more an antique Roman than a Dane, 
Here's yet fomc liquor left. 

Ham. As thou'rt a man, — 
Give me the CUp ; let go ; by heaven, Til have it. — 
O God ! — Horatio*, what a wounded name, 
Things ftanding thus unknown, {hall live behind me 3 ? 
If thou didit ever hold me in thy heart, 

* Js the union here fj Thut the foiio. In a former pafTage in the 
quarto, 1604, for un'tcn we had unice ; here it has onyx. 

It mould leem from this line, and Laertes's next fpeech, that Hamlet 
here forces the expiring king to drink fome of the poifoned cup, and that 
he dies while it is at his lips. Maloki. 

9 That are but mutes or audience to this afl,] That are either mere au- 
ditcts of this cataftrophe, or at moft only mute performers, that fill the 
ftjge without any part in the action. Johnson. 

* — as this fell ferjeant, death, 

Js firiel in his arreft,] So, in our poet's 74th Sonnet: 
« p— when that fell arreft, 

« Without all bail, fhall carry me away,—." Ma lone. 

* 0 God I— Horatio, &c] Thus the quarto, 1604. Folio: O goti 
Horatio. Malone. 

3 — fhall live behind me ?] Thus the folio. The quartos read— (hall 
J leave behind me. Stxivens. 

Abfent 
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Abfent thee from felicity a while, 

And in this harfh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my ftory. — [March afar off', and jhot within. 

What warlike noife is this ? 

O/r. Young Fortinbras, with conqueft come from Po- 
land, 

To the ambafTadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 

Ham. O, I die, Horatio ; 
The potent poifon quite o'er-crows my fpirit* ; 
I cannot live to hear the news from England : 
But I do prophefy, the election lights 
On Fortinbras ; he has my dying voice ; 
So tell him, with the occurrents 5 , more and lefs, 
Which have folicited 6 , — The reft is filence. [dies. 

Hor. Now cracks a noble heart: — Good night, fweet v 
• prince ; 

And flights of angels fing thee to thy reft 7 ! — 

Why does the drum come hither i [March within* 

Enter* 

. • « 

* The potent poifon quite o'er-crows my fpirit Q This word, for which 
Mr. Pope and the uicceeding editors have fubftituted over-grows, if* 
ufed by Holinfhed in his Hiftory of Ireland: " Thefe noblemen la- 
boured with tooth and nayle to over crotve, and confequently to orcr- 
throw, one another.** 

Again, in the epiftle prefixed to Na/he*s Apologie of Pierce Pennileffe, 
1593 : " About two yeeres fince a certayne demi-devine took upon him 
"to ftt his foote to mine, and cvcr-crcnuc mee with comparative terms.** 

I find the reading which Mr. Pope and the fubfequent editors adopted, 
(overgrows,) was taken from a late quarto of no authority, printed in 
1637. Malone. 

5 — the occurrents,] i. e. incidents. The word is now difufed. 
So, in The Hog bath loft bis Pearl, 1614 : 

u Such ftrange occurrents of my fore part life.** St f. e v ens. 

* Which bave folicited, — ] What Hamlet would have laid, the poet 
has not given us any ground for conjecturing. By folicited, Dr. War- 
burton underftands, brought on the event. The words feem to mean no 
more than — which have incited me to — . Malone. 

7 Now cracks a noble heart : — Good night, fweet prince ; 

And fights of angels fing thee to thy reft!] So, in Pericles, Prince 
•f Tyre, 1609 : 

" If thou liv'ft, Pericles, thou haft a heart, 
" That even cracks for woe.** 
The concluding words of the unfortunate Lord Efl"ex*s prayer on the 
fcaffoid were thefe : " and when my life and body (hall parr, fend thy 
bleffcd angels, which may receive my foule, and convey it to the joys of 
heaven." 

Hamlet 
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X 



Enter Fortinbras, the Englifh Ambaffadors, and Others. 



Fart. Where is this fight? 

Hor. What is it, you would fee ? 

if 

■ 

Hamlet had certainly been exhibited before the execution of that 
amiable nobleman; but the words here given to Horatio might have 
Ween one of the many additions made to this play. As no copy of an 
earlier date than 1604 has yet been discovered, whether Lord Eflex's 
laft words were in our authour's thoughts, cannot now be afcertaincd. 

Malokz. 

Let us review for a moment the behaviour of Hamlet, on the ftrength 
©f which Horatio founds this eulogy, and recommends him to the patro- 
nage of angels. 

Hamlet, at the command of his father's ghoft, undertakes with feem> 
ing alacrity to revenge the murder ; and declares he will banim all other 
thoughts from his mind. He makes, however, but one effort to keep 
his word, and that is, when he miftakes Polonius for the king. On 
another occafion, he deters his purpofe till he can find an opportunity of 
taking his uncle when he is lead prepared for death, that he may in fare 
damnation to his foul. Though he aflaflinated Polonius by accident, yeC 
he deliberately procures the execuiion of his fchool- fellows, Rofencrantx 
and Guildenftern, who appear to have been unacquainted with the trea- 
cherous purpofes of the mandate which they were employed to carry* 
Their death (as he declares in a fubfequent convention with Horatio) 
gives him no concern, for they obtruded themfelves into the fervice> and 
he thought he had a right to deftroy them. He is not lefs accountable 
for the diftrattion and death of Ophelia. He comes to interrupt the fu- 
neral defigncd in honour of this lady, at which both the kiog and queen 
were prefent ; and, by fuch an outrage to decency, renders it ftill more 
receilary for the uiurper to lay a fecond ftratagem for his life, though the 
firft had proved abortive. He comes to infult the brother of the dead, 
and to boaft of an afr'icYion for his filter, which, before, he had denied 
to her face j ard yet at this very time muft be confidered as defirous of 
fupporting the character of a madman, fo that the opennefs of his con- 
feflion is not toi>e imputed to him as a virtue. He apologizes to Horatio 
afterwards for the abfurdity of this behaviour, to which, he fays, he was 
provoked by that noblenefs of fraternal grief, which, indeed, he ought . 
rather to have applauded than condemned. Dr. Johnfon has obferved, 
that to bring abour a reconciliation with Laertes, he has availed himfelf of 
a dimoneft fallacy ; and to conclude, it is obvrous to the moft carelefs 
fpeclator or reader, that he kills the king at laft to revenge himfelf, and 
rot his father. 

Hamlet cannot be faid to have purfurd his ends by very warrantable 
means j and if the poet, when he facrificed him at laft, meant to 
have enforced fuch a moral, it is not the word that can be deduced 

from 
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If aught of woe, or wonder, ceafc your fearch. 

Fort. This quarry cries on havock 9 1— O proud death ! 

What 

from the play j for, as Mjximus, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Valetf 
tiniar:, fays, 

" Although his juftice were as white as truth, 

" His way was /rooked to it ; that condemns him. 1 * 
The late Dr. Akenlide once obferved to me, that the conduct of 
Hamlet was every way unnatural and indefenfible, unlefs he were to be 
regarded as a young man whofe intellects were in fome degree impaired 
by his own misfortunes j by the death of his father, the. lofs of expected 
lbvereignty, and a fenfe of. -flume retaking from the hafty and inceftuous 
marriage of his mother. 

1 have dwelt the longer on this fubjcA, becaufe Hamlet feems to have 
been hitherto regarded as a hrro not undefcrving the pity of the audience; 
and becaufe no writer on Shakfpeare has taken the pains to point out the 
immoral tendency of his character. Steeveks. 

Some of the charges here brought againft Hamlet appear to me quef- 
tionable at leaft, if not unfounded. I have already obferved that in the 
novel on which this play is corrftrucled, the minifters who by the king's 
order accompanied the young prince to England, and carried with them a 
packet in which his death was concerted, were apprized of its contents; 
and therefore we may prefume rhat Shakfpeare meant to defcribe their re- 
pre Tentative 5, Rofencrancz and Guildenftem, as equally criminal ; as com* 
bining with the king to deprive Hamlet of his life. His procuring their 
execution therefore does not with certainty appear to have been an unpro- 
voked cruelty, and«i^i»r have been confidered by him as neceiTary to his 
future fafety ; knowing, as he muft have known, that they had devoted 
themfelves to the fervice of the king in whatever he mould command* 
The principle on which he acted, is afcertained by the following lines, 
from which .alfo it may be inferred that the poet meant to reprcfent Ham- 
let's fchool-feilows as privy to the plot againft his life : 

" There's letters feal'd : and my two fchool-feliows— 

« Whom I will truft as I will adders fang'd,— 

M They bear the mandate ; they muft fweep my way, 

" And marfhall me to knavery : Let it work ; 

M For 'tis the fport, to have the engineer 

« Hoift with his own petar; and it (hall go hard, 

<« But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

" And bltno them to the moony 
Another charge is, that '< he comes to Hifiurb the funeral of Ophelia f* 
but the faft is otherwife reprefented in the firft fcene of the firth acl : 
for when the funeral proceilion aopears, (which he does not feek, but 
finds,) he exclaims, 

<* The queen, the courtiers : who is this they follow , 

« And with fuch maimed rites ?'* 
nor does he know it to be the funeral of Ophelia, till Laertes- mentions 
that the dead body was that of his fifter. 

I do not perceive that he is accountable for the madnefs of Ophelia. 
He did not mean to kill her father when concealed behind the arras, but 
the king ; and ftill lefs did he intend to deprive her of her reafon and her 

Ufei 
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What feaft is toward in thine eternai cell 
That thou fo many princes, at a fliot, 
So bloodily hath itruck ? 

l. Amb, The light is difmal; 
And our affairs from England come too late : 
The ears are fenfelefs, that mould give us hearing, ' 
To tell him, his commandment is fulnil'd, 
That Roiencrantz and Guildenitern are dead : 
Where fhould we have our thanks ? 

■ 

life : her fubfequent diftracYion therefore can no otherwife be laid to hit 
charge, than as an unforefeen confluence from his too ardently purfuing 
the object recommended to him by his father. 

He appears to have been induced to leap into Ophelia's grave, not with 
a.dcfigii to infult Laertes, but from his love to her, (which then he had 
no reafon to conceal,) « d from the bravery of her brother's grief, which 
excited him (not to condemn thai brother, as has been ftated, but) to vie 
with him in the expreflion of affe&ion and forrow : 

" Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 

" Until my eyelius will no longer wag.— 

u I lov'd Ophelia ; forty thouiand brother* 

" Could not with all their quantity of love 

" Make up my fum." 
..When Hamlet fays, " the bravery of hit grief did put me Into a 
towering pajjion," I think, he means, into a lofty expreflion (not of 
refentment, but) of forrow. So, in King John t 

" She u fad and faffionate at your highnefa' tent.** 
Api. , more appofitely in the play before us t 

" The inftant burft of clamour that liie made, 

«« (Unlels things mortal move them not at all,) 

€t Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 

w And pajfion in the gods." 
1 may al(b add, that he neither aiTaulted, nor infulted Laertes, 611 
that nobleman had curfed him, and fcized him by the throat. 

Malonx. 

• This quarry cries on bavock /] Han me r reads, 
, — cries out, bavoek ! 
To cry on, was to exclaim again/}. I fuppofe, when unfair fportfmen de- 
ftroyed more quarry or game than was reafonablc, the cenfure was to cry, 
Havock. Johnson. 

We have the fame phrafeology in Othello, Act V. fc. i. 

<« — Whofe noife is this, that cries on murder ?" 
See the note there. Ma lone. y 

1 What ft aft is toward in thine eternal cell,] Shakfpeare has already 
employed this allufion to the Ctoa, or feajis of the dead, which were 
anciently celebrated at Athens, and are mentioned by Plutarch in the life 
of Antonlus. Our author likewife makes *Talbot fay to his fon in the Firft 
Part of Kwg Henry VI: 

« Now ax; thou come unto a feaji of death" Stxxvkns. 

Hor. 
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Hor. Not from his mouth 1 , 
Had it the ability of life to thank you ; 
He never gave commandment for their death. 
But fince, lb jump upon this bloody queltion, 
You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv'd ; give order, that thefe bodies 
High on a ftage be placed to the view ; 
And let me fpeak, to the yet unknowing world, 
How thefe things came about : So ihall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural ads 3 ; 
Of accidental judgments, calual (laughters; 
Of deaths put on 4 by cunning, and forc'd caufe 5 ; 
And, in tnis upmot, purpofes miftook 
Fall'n on the inventors' heads : all this can I 
Truly deliver. 

Fort, Let us hafte to hear it, 
And call the nobleft to the audience. 
For me, with forrow I embrace my fortune ; 
I have fome rights of memory in this kingdom 6 , 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 

Hor. Of that I mail have alto caufe to fpeak, 
And from his mouth whofe voice will draw on more 7 : 

■ » 

But 

a — - bis mouth,] i.e. the king's. Steevens. 

3 Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural afis j] Of fanguinary and un- 
natural adts, to which the perpetrator was inftigated by concupifccr-.ce, 
or, to ufc our poet's own words, by u carnal flings." The fpeaker 
alludes to the murder of old Hamlet by his brother, previous to his in- 
ceftuous union with Gertrude. A feeble Rcmarker afks, M was the re- * 
lationmip between the ufurper and the deceafed king a fecret confined to 
Horatio ?" —No, but the murder of Hamlet by Claudius was a fecret 
which the young prince had imparted to Horatio, and had imparted to him 
alone j and to this it is he principally, though .covertly, alludes.— Carnal 
is the reading of the only authentick copies, the quarto 1604, and the y 
folio 1623. The modern editors, following a quarto of no authority, for 
tar ml read cruel. Malon B« 

Of deatbs put on*— ] i.e. inftigated, produced. Malone. 

5 — and fore'd caufe ;] Thus the folio. The quartos read — and for 
90 caufe. Steivins. 

6 — fomc rights of memory in this kingdom,] Some rights, which are 
remembcrc-d in this kingdom- Malone. 

7 And from bis mouth tvbofe voice will draw in more .•] Thus the 
folio. The quarto 1604, reads— draw no more. Malone. 

Hamlet, juft before his d^ath, had laid, 

But I do propbefy, the cleft ion lights 
,* .On fortinbrai : be has my dying voice I ' 
• him, flfo 

Ac«ordinglr, 
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But let this fame be prcfcntly performed, 

Even while men's minds are wild ; left more mifchance, 

On plots, and errors, happen. 

Fort. Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a fokiicr, to the ftage ; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov'd mofr royally : and, for his patfage, 
The foldicrs* mufick, and the rites of war, 
Speak loudly for- him. — 
1 ake up the bodies : — Such a fight as this 
Becomes the field, but here lhews much amifs. 
Go, bid the foldiers fhoot*. [A dead march. 

[Exeunt, bearing off' the dead Bodies ; after ivbic/:, a 
peal oj ordnance is jhot oJf. 

• . . . • 

i 

. 

Accordingly, Horatio here delivers that meltage ; 3nd very juftly infers, 
that Hamlet's voice will be feconded by others, and procure them in fa- 
vour of Fcrtii bias's iuccclVion. Theobald. 

8 If the drama* of SSakfpesre 1 were to be chn'actrrifed, each by the 
particular excellence which diftinruifhes it from thr ic^, wr muft allow 
to th- tragedy of Hamlet the praile of variety. The incidents are fo nu- 
merous, that the argument of the play would m>!;c a long talt. 'I' he 
fcenes are interchangeably diverfificd with merriment and fo!crm:ity $ with 
meniment that includes judicious and inftructive oblervations j and ib- 
lemr.ity not (trained by poetical violence above the natural fentiments of 
man. New characters appear from time to rinv in continual fuccerTion, 
exhibiting various forma of life and particular modes of converfation. 
Th' pretended m.idnefs of Hamlet caufes much mirth, the mourn ul dif- 
triction of Ophelia fills the heart with tendernefs, and every perfonage 
produces the effect intended, fiom the apparition that in the firit act chills 
the blcod with horrcur, to the fop in the lair, that expofes affectation to 
jult contempt. 

The conduct is perhaps not wholly fecure againft objections. The 
action is indeed for the moft part in continual progr fiion, but there are 
fome feches which neither forward nor retard it. Of thr feigned madnefs 
of Hamlet there appears no adequate caufc, for he docs nothing which he 
might not have done with the reputation of fa.:ity. He plays the madman 
motf, when he treat:, Ophelia with ib much rudenefs, which fecms to be 
ufeltfs and wanton c;uelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an inftrument thari an 
agent. After he has, by the ftratagem of the play, convicted the king, 
he' makes no attempt to punilh him $ and his death is at laft effected by an 
incident which Hamlet had no part in producing. • 

The cataftrophe is not very happily produce ' $ the exchange of wea- 
pons is rather an expedient of neceflity, than a ftrolce of art. A fcheme 
might tafily be formed to kill Hamlet with the dagger, and Laertes with 
the bowl. 

The poet is accufed of having fhewn little regard to poetical juftice, 
and may be charged with equal negk& of poetical probability. The 
•pparition Je*ft the regions "of the" dead "to little- purpofej the revenge 

whi«h 
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which he demands is not obtained, but by the death of him that wag 
required to take it ; and the gratification, which would arife from the 
dHtiuction of an ufurper and a murderer, is abated by the uncimeiy 
death of Ophvlia, the young, ihc beautiful, the har.nlcfs, and the pious, 

Johnson* 

A C T II. SCENE II. P. 261. 

The rugged Pyrrbus, be, Sec] The two greateft poets of this and the 
laft age, Mr. Dryden, in the preface to Iroilut and Crejfida, and Mr* 
• Pupvi in his note on this plac-i, have concurred in hinkiig that S'lakfpeare 
produced this long palfiyc with d"Agn to ridicule and cxpofe the bombaft 
of the play from whence it was taken j and that Hamlet's commendation 
of it is purely ironical. This is become the general opinion. I think 
juft otherwTe ; a id that it wjs given with commendatioi to upbraid the 
falfe taftc of the audi nee of th.it time, which wou.d nor fuft'er them to 
do julice to the (im.pl icity and fuhlime of this production. And I rea-* 
fon, firft, from the character Hamlet gives of the play, from whence the 
pafiage is taken. S.-condly, from the palKigc i eft: if. And thirdly, from 
the etipd it h.id on the audience. 

Let us confidcr the character Hamlet gives of it. The f>/ay, I remem- 
ber, plea fed not the million ; 'twas caviare to the general : but it ivas ( as 
J received it, and otl crs, iv 'tcje judgment in fuch matters cried in the toft 
of mint) an excellent play, well di^efled in the fcencs, jet dciun ivitb as 
much m dejfy as cunning* I remember cne /aid, tbere ivas no fait in tkc 
lines to make the matter favour? j* nor no matter in the pbrafe that might in- 
dite the author cf affecikn j but called it an bonefk method. They who 
fuppofe the patfage given to he ridiculed, mu'.t needs fuppof- this cha- 
racter to be purely ironical* But if fo, it is the {trangeft irony that ever 
was written. It plea fed not the multitude. This wc muft conclude to be 
true, howver iroj icai the r.:ft b?. Now the reafon givi*n of the de- 
fined ridicule is the fuppof; d b -mbaft. But thofe were the' very pi. ;ys, 
^ which at that rime we know t >ok with the multitude. And Fletcher 
Wrote a kind of Rele^rfal purpofely to expoi^ them. But fay it is bombafr, 
arid that therefor it to >k not with the multitude. H.imlet prefently tells 
us what was that difplenfed them. 'There teas no fait in the lines . to make 
the matter favoury ; nor no matter in the pbrafe that might indite the author 
of affcfllon j but celled it an boneft method. Mow whether i perfon fpeaks 
iror.u ally or no, when he quotes others, yet common fenfe requires he 
(hould quote what they fay. Now it could not be, if this play difpieafed 
becaul't of the bombaft, that thole whom it difpleafed fliould give this 
reafon for their di Hike. The fame inconstancies and abfurdities abound 
in every other pjrt of Hamlet's fpeech, fuppofing it to be ironical j but 
take him as fpeaking his fentiments, the whole is of a piece j and to this 
purpofe. The play, I remember, pleafcd not the multitude, and the 
rcat'on was, its b^ing wrote on the rules of the ancient drama j to which 
they were entire Grangers. But, in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
thofe for whofe judgement I have the higheil enVem, it was an excellent ♦ 
play, well digefted. in the jcenes, i. e. where the three unities were well 
preserved. Set doivn with as much madefy as cunning, i. e. where not 
only the art of comp'finon, but the fimpligity of nature, was carefully 
attended to. The characters were a faithful picture of life and manners, 
in which nothing was overcharged into farce. But th- fe qualities, .which 
gained my cfteem> loft the public's. For I remember one fa\a\ There v/ao 
wo Jalt in the fines to make tb< matter favoury, i. c# there was not* ac- 

. . cording 
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cording to the mo4e of that time, a fool or clown, to joke, qutlbTe, and 
tolk freely. Nor no matter in the phrafe that might indite the author of 
affcclicn, i. e. nor none of thofe pafiionate, pathetic love fcenes, lo 
eiTential to modern tragedy. But ke called it an honeji method, i. e. he 
•wned, however tajltujs this method of writing, on the ancient plan, was 
to our times, yet it was chafte and pure j the diftinguilhing character of 
the Greek drama. I need only make one observation on all this j that, 
thus interpreted, it is the jufteft picture of a good tragedy, wrote on the 
ancient rules. And that I have rightly interpreted it, appears farther 
from what we find in the old quarto, An honeji method, as ivhdcjcme as 
ftveet, and by very much more handsome than fine, i. e. it had a na- 
tural beauty, but none of the fucus of falfe art. 

a. A fecond proof that this Iperch was given to be admired, is 
from the intrinfic merit of the ipeech itfelf | which contains the de- 
fcription of a circumflance very happily imagined, namely, Ilium 
and Priam's falling together, with the effect it had on the de- 
ftroyer. 

The helliflj Pyrrhus, Sec. 

To, Repugnant to command. 

The unnerved father falls, Sec. 

To, So after Pyrrhus' paufe. 

Now this circumllance, illuftrated with the fine fimi'itude of the 
norm, is fo highly worked up, as to have well deferved a place in 
Virgil's fecond book of the JEneid, even though the work had 
been carried on to that perfection which the Roman poet had con- 
ceived. 

3. The third proof is, from the eff< £h which followed on the re- 
cital. Hamlet, his beft character, approves it j the player is dreply 
affected in repeating it ; and only the foolifh Polonius tired with it» 
We have faid enough before of Hamlet's fentimer.ts. As for the 
player, he changes colour, and the tears ftart from his eyes. But 
our author was too good a judge of nature to make bombaft and un- 
natural fentiment produce fuch an effect. Nature and Horace both 
inftructed him. 

Si vii me fiere, dolendum eji 

Primum ipji tibi, tunc tua me ir.fortunia lecdenty % 

lelephe, vel Pelcu. Male si man data loojjeris, 

Aut dormitabo aut ridebo. 
And it may be worth oblerving, that Horace gives this precept particu- 
larly to' fhew, that bombaft and unnatural fentiments are incapable of 
moving the tender paflions, which he is directing the poet how to raife. 
For in the lines julr before, he giv:s this rule : 

Tele^hus (3 Peleus, cum pauper exul uterqne, 

Projicit ampullas, & fefquipedalia -verba. 
Not that I would deny, that very bad lines in bad tragedies hare' 
had this effect. But then it always proceeds from one or other of 
thefe caufes : 

1. Either when the fubject is domefttc, and the fcene lies at home ; 
the fpectators in this cafr, become interefted in the fortunes of the 
diftrefled ; and their thoughts are fo much taken up with the fubject, 
that they are not at liberty to attend to the poet } who otherwife, by hit 
faulty fentiments and diction, would have ftifled the emotions fpringing 
up from a fenfe of the diftrefs. But this is nothing to the cafe in hand. 
For, as Hamlet fays, - 

WbaCi Hecuba to blm, or be to Hecuba t 

t. Whci 
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t. When bad lines raife this affection, they are bad in the other 
extreme j low, abject, and groveling, inftead of being highly figurative 
and (welling ; yet, when attended with a natural fimplicity, they have 
force enough to ftrike illiterate and fimple minds. The tragedies of 
Banks will juftify both theft obfeivations. 

But if any one will ftill fiy, that Shakfpeare intended to reprefent 
a plaver unnaturally and fantaftically affected, we rauft appeal to Hamlet, 
that Is, to Shakfpeare himfelf in this matter ; who, on the reflection he 
makes upon the player's emotion, in order to excite his own revenge, 
gives not the leaft hint that the player was unnaturally or injudicioufly 
moved. On the contrary, his fine defcription of the actor's emotion"- 
ihews, he thought juft otherwife : • 

— tbis piiyer bere, 

. But in a ficlion, in a dream of fajfion, 

Could force bit foul fo to bis own conceit, 

That from ber working all bis njifage ivatfdi r 

Tears in bis eyes, diflraclion in bis afpeeJ, 

A broken voice, Sec, 
And indeed had Hamlet efteemed this emotion any thing unnatural, it had * 
been a very improper circumftancc to fpur him to his purpofe. 

As Shakfpeare has here (hewn the effects which a fine description of 
nature, heightened with all the ornaments of art, had upon an intelligent 
player, whofe bufinefs habituates him to enter intimately and deeply into 
the characters of men and manners, and to give nature its free workings 
on all occafions } fo he has artfully (hewn what effects the very fame fcene 
would have upon a quite different man, Polonius ; by nature, very weak: 
and very artificial [two qualities, though commonly enough joined in life, 
yet generally fo much difguifed as not to be feen by common eyes to be to- 
gether j and wh eh an ordinary poet durft not have brought fo near one 
another] ; by d'tfdpline, practifed in a fpecies of wit and eloquence, which 
was ft iff, forced, and pedantic; and by trade a politician, and therefore, 
of confluence, without any of the affecting notices of humanity. Such 
is the man whom Shakfprare has judicioufly chofen to reprefent the falfe 
tafte of that audience which had condemned the play here reciting, - 
When the actor comes to the fineft and moft pathetic part of the fpecch, 
Polonius cries cur, This is too long ; on which Hamlet, in contempt of 
his ill judgment) replies, It /ball to tbe barber's with tby beard ; [inti- 
mating that, by rhis judgment, it appeared that all his wifdom lay in his 
length of beard,] Vr yihee. jay on. He's for a jig or a tale of bawdry 
[the common entertainment of that time, as well as this, of the people] 
or be JJeeps ; fay on. And yet this man of modern tafte, who ftood all 
this time perfect)) unmoved with the forcible imagery of the relator, no 
fooner hears, amongft many good things, one quaint and fantaftical word, 
put in, I fuppofe, purpofely for this end, than he profefles his approbation 
of the propri:ty and dignity of it. Tbat's good. Mobled queen is good. 
On the whole then, I think, it plainly appears, that the long quotation is 
rot given to be ridiculed and laughed at, but to be admired. The cha- 
racter given of the play, by Hamlet, cannot be ironical. The paffags 
itfelf is extremely beautiful. It has the effect that all pathetic relations, 
naturally written, lhould have ; and it is condemned, or regarded with 
indifference, by one of a wrong, unnatural tafte. From hence (to ob- 
fi:rve it by the way) the actors, in their reprefentation of this play, may 
learn how this fpecch ought to be fpoken, and what appearance Hamlet 
ought to aiTume during the recital. 

Vol. XIV. T That 
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That wh'ch (upp*>rts the common opinion, concerning this paftag*, 
is the turgid expreiiinns in fome parts of it j which] they think, could 
never be given by the. post to be commended* We l)u!l therefore, 
in the next place, examine the lines moft obnoxious to cenlure, and 
fee how much, allowing the charge, this will make for the indu&ion 
of their conclusion. 

Pyrrhus at Priam drhfit, in rage firlkes wide, 

But with the whiff and wind of lis fell fword 

I'be unnerved father fain* 
And again, 

Out, cut, thou firuwpet fortune f All you gods, 

Jn general fynod, take away her power : 

Break ail the fp:kes and fellies from her wheel, 

And bowl the round nave d'jwn the bill if heaven, 

As low as to the fends. 
Now whether thefe be bombaft or not, Is not the queftion ; but 
■whether Shakefpeare eftcemed them fo. That he did not fo efteen* 
them appears from his having uf^d the very fame thoughts in the 
fame expreflions, in his belt plays, and given them to his principal 
charac~teis, where lie a'ms at the fublime. As in the following 
pafiages. 

Troilus, in Trcilus and Crefjida, far outfrrains rhe execution of 
Pyrrhus's fword, in the character h» gives or' Hector's: 
When many timet the c litive Grecian: fall 
Even in the f »n and wind of your fair fword, 
Tou bid them rife and live. 
Cleopatra, in Antony and Cleopatra, raiif at fortune in the fame 
manner : 

JVo, let me fpeak, and let me rail fo high, 

That the faile hufwife Fortune break her wheel, 

Prt-JoVd at my offence. 

But another ufe may be rmdc of thefe quotations ; a difcovery of 
this recited play : which, letting us into a chcumftance of our author's 
life fas a writer) hitherto unknown, wa9 tiie reafon I have been fo 
larse upon this queftion. 1 think then it appears, from what has been 
laid, that the play in dUpute was Shakfpearc's own j and that this 
was the occafion of writing it. He was defirous, as foon as he 
found his ftrength, of reltoting the chaftcnefs and regularity of the an- 
cient ft age : and therefore compofsd this tragedy on the model of the 
Greek drama, as may be fecn by throwing fo much a£iv*n into relation, 
But his attempt proved fruitlefs 5 and the raw, unnatural tafte, then pre- 
valent, forced him back again into his old Gothic manner. For which he 
took this revenge upon his audience. War burton. 

The praii' which Hamlet be {rows on this piece is certainly difTembled, 
and agrees very well with the character of madnefs, which, before wit- 
nefTes, he thought it necefl'ary to fupport. The fpceches before us have 
fo little merit, that nothing but an aftedtatioji of Angularity could have in- 
fluenced Dv. Warburton to undertake their defence. The poet, perhaps, 
meant to exhibit a juft refemblance of fume of the plays of his own age, 
>n which the faults were too general and too glaring to permit a few fpl^n- 
did pafliges to atone for them. The player knew his trade, and fpoke the 
•lines in an aftVcYmg manner, becaufe Hamlet had declared them to be pa- 
thetic, or might be in reality a little moved by them 5 for, M There are 
M kfs decrees of nature (fays Dryden.) by which foue faint emotions of 

u pity 
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* c pity and terror are raifcd in us, as a lefs engine will raife a lefs propor- 
" tion ot" weigltf, though not fo much as one of Archimedes' making. 1 * 
The mind of the prince, it mull be confcfTed, was fitted for the reception 
of gluomy ideas, and his tears were ready at a fi ght felicitation. It is by 
no means proved, that Shakfoeare has cmplcytd the fame thoughts cloatbed 
in the fame expi fj-ons, in his bejl flays. If he bids the falfc bufivife 
Fortune break her wheel, he does not defire her to break all its /pokes ; - 
nay, even its periphery, and make ufe of the nave afterguards fcr fucb an 
xmmeafureable cajl. Though if what Dr. Warburton has faid Should bs 
found in any intiance to be exactly true, what can we infer from thence, » 
but that Shakfpeare was fomctiltics wrong in fpite of conviclion, and in 
the hurry of writing committed thofe very faults which his judgment * 
could detect in others ? Dr. Warburton is inconfiftent in his aflertions 
concerning the literature of Shakfpeare. In a note on TrtHlus and Crcffida > ■ 
he affirms, that his want of learning kept him from b/mg acquainted 
with the writings of Homer 5 and, iii this inftance, 'would fuppofe him 
capable of producing a complete tragedy written on the ancient rules \ and 
that the fpeech before us had fufheient merit to entitle it to a place in the 
Jecond bock of Virgil's JEne'il, even though the work bad been carried to 
that perfection ivbicb the Roman poet had conceived. 

Had Shakfpeare made one unfuccefsfu] attempt in the manner of the 
ancients, (that he had any knowledge of their rules, remains to be proved,) 
it would certainly have been recorded by contemporary writers, among 
whom Ben Jonfon would have been the firft. Had his darling ancients 
been tinfkiltully imitated by a rival poet, he would at leaft have prefeivcd 
the memory of the facl, to (hew how unfafe it was tor any or.e, who was 
not as thorough a fchnlar as himf-lf, to have meddled with their facred - 
remains. 

M Within that circle none diuft walk but he." He ha: reprrfented 
Inigo Jones as being ignorant of the very names of thofe clafTick authors, 
whofe architecture he undertook to correct : in his Pc:tafer he has in fe- 
veral places hinted at our poet's injudicious ufe of words, and feerm to 
have pointed his ridicule more than ence at fame of his defections and 
character*. It is true that he has praifed him, but it was not while that 
praife could have been of any fervice to him j and pofthumous apolaufe is 
always to be had on cufy conditions. Happy it was for Shaklp-are, that 
he took nature for his guide, and, engaged in the warm purfuit of her 
beauties, left to Jonfon the repofitories of learning : fo has he efcaped a 
contert which mig,ht have rendered his life uneafy, and bequeathed to our 
pofteifion the more valuable copies from nature herfelf: for Shakfpeare 
was (fays Dr. Hurd, in his notes on Horace** Art of Poetry) *« the firffc 
that broke through the bondage of claflical fuperftition. And he owed 
this felicity, as he did fome others, to his want of what is called the ad- 
vantage of a learned education. Thus, uninfluenced by the weight of 
early prepofielfion, he ft ruck at once into the road of nature and common 
fenfe : and without defignittg, without knowing it, hath left us in his 
hiftoiical pla)S, with all their anomalies, an exa&er rcfemblance of the 
Athenian ftage, than is any where to be found in its moft profeffed ad- 
mirers and copyifts." Again, ibid. 4< Ic is poffible, there are, who 
think a ivant of reading, as well as vaft fuperiority of genius, hath con- 
tributed to lift this aito.iifhing man, to the glory of being eftecmed the 
moft original thinker and speaker, fmce the times of Homer.*' 

To this extract I may add the i'entiments of Dr. Edward Young on the 
fame occafion. " Who knows whether Shajcfpcare mi^ht not have 
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thought lefs, if he had read more ? Who knows if he might not have 
laboured under the load of Jonfon's learning, as Enceladus under ^Etna? 
His mighty genius, indeed, through the moft mountainous opprefiion 
would have breathed out fome of his inextinguiihable fire j yet potfibly, 
he might not have rifen up into that giant, that much more than common 
man, at which we now gaze with amazement and delight. Perhaps 
he was as learned as his dramatic province required ; for whatever other 
learning he wanted, he was mafter of two books, which the laft confla- 
gration alone can deftroy j the book of nature, and that of man. Thefe 
he had by heart, and has tranferibed many admirable pages of them into 
his immortal works. Thefe are the fountain -head, whence the Caflalian 
itreams of original competition flow j and thefe are often mudded by other 
waters, though waters in their diftinft channel moft whoh-fome and pure ; 
as two chemical liquors, ft paratt ly clear as cryftal, grow foul by mixture, 
and offend the fight. So that he had not only as much learning as his dra- 
matic province required, but, perhaps, as it could fafely bear. If Milton 
had fpared fome of his learning, his mufe would have gained more glory, 
than he would have loft by it." Ccnjeclures on Original Ccmpojithn. 

The firft remark of Voltaire on this tragedy, is that the former king 
had been poifoned by his brother and bit queen. The guilt of the latter, 
however, is far from being ascertained. The Ghoft forbears to accufe 
her as an acc^flary, and very forcibly recommends her to the mercy of her 
ion. I may add, that her conscience appears undifturbed during the ex- 
hibition of the mock tragedy, which produces fo vifibie a diforder in her 
hufband, who was really criminal. The laft obfervation of the fame au- 
thor has no greater degree of veracity to boaft of j for now, fays he, ail 
the actors in the p'ece arc fwept away, and one Monfieur Fortenbras is 
introduced to ccr.lude it. Can this be true, when Horatio, Ofrick, 
Voltimmd, and Cornelius, furvive ? Thefe, together with the whole 
court of Denmark, are fuppoCed to be pre fen t at the cataftrophe ; fo that 
we are not indebted to the Norwegian chief for having kept the ftage 
from vacancy. 

Monfieur de Voltaire has fince tranfmitt^d in an Epiftle to the Academy 
of Belles Lettres fome remarks on the late French tranflation of Sliak- 
fpeare ; but alas ! no traces of genius or vigour are discoverable in this 
crambc repetita, which is notorious only f">r its infipidity, fallacy, and ma- 
lice. It Serves indeed to ihcw an apparent ded'n.e of talents and fpfrit in 
its writer, who no longer relies on his own ability to d< predate a rival, 
but appeals in a plaintive ftrain to the queen and princefTes of France for 
their alhftance to ftop the further circulation of Shakfpf are's renown. 

Impartiality, neverthelefs, muft acknowledge that his private corre- 
spondence difplays a fupeiior degree of animation. Perhaps an ague 
fhook him when he appealed to the publick on this fubjecl j but the 
effects of a fever feem to predominate in his fubfequent letter to Monfieur 
B'Aifceiiteui! on the fame occafion ; for fuch a letter it is as our John 
Dermis (while his frenzy lafted) might be fuppofed to have written. 
€t Oft moi qui autrefois parlai le premier de ce Shakfpeare : e'eft moi 
qui le premier montrai aux Francois quclques perles quels j'avois trouve 
dans fon enorme fumier." Mrs Montague, the juftly celebrated autho- 
reis of the EjJ'ny on the genius and writings of our author, was at Paris, 
and in the circle where thefe raving of the Frenchman were firft pub- 
lickly recited. On hearing the illiberal exprefiion already quoted, with 
no lef? elegance than readinefs fhe replied — u C'cft un fumier qui a 
fertilize une tcrrc bien iugiate." — In uSort, die author of Zayrc, Ma- 
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bomttt and Scn:'iram\s y pofleffes all the mifchievous qualities of a midnight 
felon, who, in the hope to conceal his guilt, fets the houfe which he has 
robbed on fire. 

As for Mcflieurs D'Alembert and Marmontel, they might fafely be 
palled over with that neglect which their impotence of criticifm deferves. 
Voltaire, in fpite of his natural difpofition to vilify an Englifh poet, by 
adopting fentiments, characters, and fituations from Shakfpeare, has be- 
llowed on him involuntary praife. Happily, he has not been difgraced by 
the worthlefs encomiums or disfigured by the aukward imitations of the 
other pair, who " follow in the chafe not like hounds that hunt, but like 
thole who fill up the cry." When D'Alembert declares that more fter- 
lirg fenfe is to be met with in ten French verfes than in thirty Englifh 
ones, contempt is all that he provokes, — fuch contempt as can only be ex- 
ceeded by that which every fcholar will exprefs, who may chance to look 
into the profe tranflation of Lucan by Marmontel, with the vain expec- 
tation of difcovering either the fenfe, the fpirit, or the whole of the 
original. St e evens. 

I formerly thought that the lines which have given rife to the foregoing 
obfervations, were extracted from f me old play, of which it appeared to 
me probable that Chriftopher Mail owe was the authour ; but whatever 
Shakl'pcarc's view in producing them may have been, I am now decidedly 
of opinion that they were written by himfelf, not in any former unfuc- 
cefsful piece, but exprefsly for the play of Hamlet. It is obfervable that 
what Dr. Warburton calls " the fine fimilituJc of the ftorm," is likewife 
found in our poet's Venus and Adcn'ts* 

The levity of behaviour which Hamlet afTumes immediately after the 
difappcarunce of the ghoft in the firft act, [fc. v.] has been objected to ; 
but the writer of fome l'enfiblc Remarks on this tragedy, published in 
1736, juftly obferves, that the poet's obj- ct there was, that Marcellus 
94 might not imagine that the ghoft had revealed to Hamlet fome matter 
of great confequence to him, and that he might not therefore be fufpected 
of any d;cp delign." 

" I have heard (adds the fame writer,) many perfons wonder, why the 
pact mould bring in this gho!i in complete armour. — I think thefe reafons 
may be ^iven for it. We are to confulcr, that he could introduce him in 
thefe diefl'es only ; in his regal drefs, in a hubit of interment, in a com- 
mon habit 9 or in fome fantaP.ick one of his own invention. Now let us 
examine, which was moil likely to affect the fpectators with paffions pro- 
per on the occalion. — 

94 The regal habit has nothing uncommon in it, nor furprifing, nor 
could it give rife to any fine images. The habit of interment was fome- 
thir.g too horrible \ for terror, not horror, is to be raifed in the fpectators. 
The common habit (or habit de *uilfe 9 as the French call it,) was by no 
means proper for the occafion. It remains then that the poet mould choofe 
fome habit from his own brain : but this certainly could not be proper, be- 
caufe invention in fuch a cafe would be fo much in danger of falling into 
the grotefque, that it was not to be hazarded. 

99 Now as to the armour, it was very fuicable to a king who is defcribed 
as a great warrior, and is very particular j and confequently affects the 
fjK <5tators without being fantaftick-— 

99 The king Ipurs on his Ion to revenge his foul and unnatural murder, 
from thefe two confute rations chiefly j that he was lent into the other 
world without having had time to repent of his fins, and without the ne- 
ceffary facraments, according to the church of Rome, and that confe - 
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quently his foul was to fufTer, if not eternal damnation, at leaft a long 
courfe of penance in purgjtory; which aggravates the circumftances of 
his brother s b.ubarity; and fecondly, that Denmark miglit not be the 
fcene of ufuiparion and inceft, and the throne thus polluted and profaned. 
For thefe reafons he prompts the you g prince to revenge ; clfc it would 
have been more becoming the chandler of fuch a prince ?s Hamlet's father 
is reprefented to have been, and more fuitable to his prefent condition, to 
have left his brother to the divine pu-niliment, and to a poflibility of 
repentance for his bafe crime, which, by cutting him off', he mufl: be 
deprived of. 

" To conform to the ground-work of his plot, Shakfy^are makes the 
young prince feign himfelf mad. I ca-.not but think this to be injudi- 
cious } for fo far from fecuring himfelf from any violence which he feared 
from the ufurper, it feems to have been the mod likrly way of getting 
himfelf Confined, and confequently debarred from an opportunity of re- 
venging his father's dtath, wnicb now feemed to be his onl) aim j and ac- 
cordingly it was the occafion of his being fent away to England j which 
defigft, had it taken efVecl upon his life, he never could have revenged his 
father's murder. To fpeak truth, our poet by keeping too ciote to the 
ground-work of his plot, has fallen into an abfurdity j for there appears no 
reafon at all i:i nature, why the young prince did not put the ufurper to 
death as foon as poflible, efpeci illy as Hamlet is reprefented as a youth fo 
brave, and fo carelefs of his own fife. 

«' The cafe indeed is this. Had Hamlet gone naturally to work, as we 
could fuppofe fuch a prince to do in parallel circumftances, there would 
have been an end of our play. The poet therefore was obliged to delay 
his hero's revenge : but then he mould have contrived fome good reafon 
for it. 

" His beginning his fcencs of Hamlet's madnefs by his behaviour to 
Ophel'a, was judicious, becaufe by this means he might be thought to be 
mid for her, not that his brain was difturbed about Hare aftaivs, which 
would have been dangerous. 

** It does not 3ppear whether Ophelia's madnefs was chiefly for her fa- 
ther's death, or for the lofs of Hamlet. It is not often th?.t young wo- 
men run mad for the bfs of their fathers. It is more natural to fuppcfe 
that, like Cb'imer.e in the Cid, her great foiTOW proceeded from her father's 
being killed by the man Ihe loved, and thereby making it indecent for her 
ever to marry him. 

t( Laertes's character is a very odd one ; it is noteafy to fiy whether it 
is good or bad : but his confenting to the villainous contrivance of the 
ufurper's to murder Hamlet, makes him much more a bad man than a 
good one. — It is a very nice conduct in the poet to make the ufurper build 
his fcheme upon the generous unfufpicious temper of the perfon he in- 
tends to murder, and thus to raife the prince's character by the confefiion 
of his enemy; to make the villain ten times more odious from his own 
mouth. The contrivance of the foil unbated (i. e. without a button,) is 
ir.ethinks too grors a deceit to go down even with a man of the moft un- 
fufpicious natuie. 

" Laertes's death and the queen's are truly poetical juftice, and very 
naturally brought about, although I do not conceive it fo eafy to change ra- 
piers in a fcuffle without knowing it at the time. The death of the queen 
is particularly according to the {tri£fceft rules of poetical ju ft ice ; for me 
lofes h#r life by the villainy of the very perfon, who had been the caufe of 
all her crimes* 
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« Since the poet deferred fo long the Ufurper's death, we muft own 
that he his very naturally eft'eftcd it, and (till added frefti crimes to thofe 
the murderer had already committed. 

" -Upon Laertes's repentance for contriving the death of Hamlet, one 
cannot but feel feme ftntiments of pity for him; but who can fee or read 
the death of the young prince without melting into tears and companion ? 
Horatio's earned' defire to die with the prince, thus not to furvive his 
friend, gives a Wronger idea of his friend/hip for Hamlet in the few lines 
on that oceafion, than many actions or exprefiions could poflibly have done. 
And Hamlet's begging him to draw bis breath in tbU barjb world a little 
longer, to clear his reputation, and manifeft his innocence, is very fuit- 
ablc to his virtuous character, and the honeft regard that all men mould 
have not to be mi fre pre fen ted to pofterity j that they may not fet a bad ex- 
ample, when in reality they have fet a good one : which is the only motive 
that can, in reafon, recommend the love of fame and glory. 

*< Horatio's defire of having the bodies carried to a rtage, Sec. is very 
veil imagined, and was the bvft way of fatisfying the rcqueft of his de- 
ceafed friend : and he ads in this, and in all points, fuitably to the manly 
honeft character, under which he is drawn throughout the piece. Be- 
f.Jrs, it gives a fort of content to the audience, that though their favou- 
rite (which miift be Hamlet) did not efcape with life, yet the greater* 
amends will be made him, which can be in this world, viz. juftice done 
to his memory. 

«* Foriinbms comes in very naturally at the clofe of the play, and lays 
a very jufr claim to thr throne of Denmark, as he had the dying voice of 
the prince. He in a few words gives a noble, character of Hamlet, and 
ferves to carry off the deceived hero from the ftage with the honours due 
*& his birth and merit." Malon*. 
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